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FIKST TART. 


TO Tllli CAITTULATION OK SEDAN. 




INTRODUCTION. 


The great war of 1870 and 1871 was carried on between two 
nations whose warlike renown was equal whilst it stood far above 
that of any other nation. This war in which proud France bowed her 
head to the German conqueror, in all its principal phases offer, 
examples of the art of war which indicate a new epoch, and in com- 
plete variety give new* laws to the generals for new and hitherto 
unlieard of problems. 

It is true that Germany is not indebted to her arms alone for 
victory, nor solely to the genius of her generals and the ability of 
her officers and soldiers. These grounds of victory which are at once 
apparent to the eye of the observer, are only the evidences and effects 
of higher laws , in the fulfilment of which nations rise and fall in the 
ocean of struggling humanity. Moral force decided this conflict for 
Germany. Victory resulted from the application of the strength of a 
whole nation, which rose superior to its foe’ in earnest morality 
and high intelligence , and burst the narrow limits of the false and 
obsolete statesmanship of its enemies both abroad and at home, as 
a giant breaks the chains with which dwarfs encompassed him whilst 
he slept. 

Yet marvels enough are to be found in glancing at the external 
phases of this development of noblest powers, and in following the 
victorious advance of the German army upon the enemy’s territory. 

Having the same object of operations in view as in earlier w^ 
with France, namely the complete overthrow of the enemy in. his 
capital Paris, German generalship has accomplished feats in this war, 



with forces cemented in the same manner as formerly, which have 
never been approximately readied in any previous war, both as re- 
gards the mass of the troops and their provisioning, as well as in their 
employment in the greatest combined operations. The capture of the 
whole army which France had formed in the beginning of the campaign 
for the invasion of Germany, together with the reserves called out after 
the first great defeats, is a wonderful fact, unparalleled in the history 
of wars. The single results also, each considered separately, the 
investment and conquest of the Fortress of Paris, a city within 
whose walls were half a million of men bearing aims, whilst three large 
armies were in movement for her relief ; the capture of one' French 
army exceeding a hundred thousand men in strength, with the head of 
the state himself in their midst, through the capitulation of Sedan ; 
the surrounding, enclosing and capture of another army of two 
hundred thousand men, the special corps d'elites of France, in the 
fortress of Metz; the defeat of an army of threefold overpowering 
numbers in the three days battle at Belfort, and its being driven 
on to the neutral ground of Switzerland, are* events of war such as 
absolutely never occurred before. 

These incomparable successes must beregarde^in general, as the 
results of a military science whicli understood how To take into account 
the improved means of transport, the altered army organization and 
the arms of precision, new factors wiiich the adversary was as yet 
unable to appreciate; of a military art which knew how to mobilise 
with the greatest rapidity armies of unparalleled magnitude, provided 
with weapons brought to great perfection, and to move them according 
to new principles of strategy and tactics, whilst the adversary, it is 
true, also possessed large armies, yet did not understand their organ- 
ization, and employed them according to ancient rules. 

Since the rapid advances in science^xercise their influence upon 
military matters, so that new and more perfect Are arms are provided 
every ten years, it is the constant endeavour of army-leaders to adapt 
their tactics to this technical progress in the various kinds of weapons, 
and to make such changes as their new claims demand. This can only 
bf successfully done by the earnest persevering endeavours of 
intelligent and discerning men. It is a very laborious and difficult 
task. 



When this earnestness and judgment are wanting^ the inclination 
is to trust to the weapon alone as an efficacious lever of victory; 
endeavours are made to employ arms of a particularly deadly and 
perfect kind, the spirit is neglected and the machine is confided in. 

Thus it was witli France. Possessing a superior infantry rifle 
and a description of gun, not in use in the German army, the 
French believed victory to bo certain, as, from a superficial judgment 
of the Prussian victories in 1866, tliey had attributed their success to 
the needle gun alone. Tliey consequently practised the single tactical 
formations which most enhanced the efficacy of their fire arms, for 
example, the figliting of the infiintry from shelter trenches, but the 
general character of their tactics remained upon the old system. No 
one who has read the French regulations for the use of the Mitrailleuse 
and the report of the commission upon the trial of the Cliassepot rifle, 
can avoid the conviction that the Frcncli actually grounded their con- 
fidence in victory for the greatest part, in the superiority of their 
weapons. 

A strange delusion ! 

Thmi again Slvatajy is a science, which always progresses and 
takes account of the changed laws of arras of modern times in the 
sanu^ way as she employs the new means of communication, the 
railway and the telegraph, for their corresponding ends. The 
universal obligation of arms , whilst considerably increasing the 
strength of the army, alters the rules of strategy. . 

Armies of half a million of men can no longer bo moved upon the 
principles which held good for those of a hundred thousand. 

France, as well as Germany possessed art enormously large army, 
but she did not understand how to make these masses flexible, to 
unite them upon the decisive points, or to throw them quickly from 
one line on to another. 

The Gennan leaders possessed this skill. They understood, in 
the first place, how to make use of the numerous lines of railway 
which lead to the frontier, simultaneously and without confusion, in 
such a manner that massifs of troops were enabled to form up 
against the enemy with astonishing rapidity, upon points which had 
been previously decided upon. Then in the whole further course of 
the war, thanks to the capability of the officers and to the superb 



discipline 9 they understood how to make judicious use of so many 
roads and ways running parallel^ that armies of a hundred thousand 
men were moved forward, united and divided, with the rapidity of 
small divisions. 

The Prussian staff has called into life an entirely new 
strategy. 

The different armies march in such connection with one another 
that their heads form a single strategical front. During the advance 
so many roads near one another are made use of, by which the 
columns can move forward level in height, that the quickest develop- 
ment and concentration to the front can take place at the moment of 
collision with the enemy. Thus the enemy who perhaps hoped to 
overthrow a dismembered army or to break through its line, imme- 
diately finds hims’elf kept back by the ranks quickly deployed in his 
front and energetically supported, and he is entangled and surroundetl 
as if ensnared in the meshes of a net which is drawn together round 
him. This is the only explanation for the enormous number of 
pri8onei*8 made by the German armies. It is a phenomenon which 
has occurred in no previous war. The plan of a concentrated attack, 
of outflanking and of suiTounding, predominates in all the battles 
as well as in all operations which have a battle for their aim, 
and has produced more brilliant results than any other previous 
method. 

The beginning of tliewar offers a striking example of tliis strategy, 
whilst at the same time it throws a clear light upon the defects of 
French generalship. 

The German operations at the commencement of the campaign 
consisted in a concentrated strategical attack upon the whole of the 
enemy’s position. 

A plan whicli aims, at once, at suiTounding and crusliing the 
enemy in front and on both flanks, can onl^ be earned out with a pros- 
,pect of success by an army numerically superior and under a Direc- 
tion which is secure of the most precise execution of its compli&ted 
dispositions. 

In earlier wars similar plans have frequently been proposed but 
have never been canned out so effectually. 

A plan , of this kind can only succeed with completely drilled 



and disciplined troopS; under distinguished leadera. This has clearly 
been made evident in history. The frequent failure of the concen- 
trated attack liad even led to the opinion, that operations such 
as Prussia undei*took in 1866 and even in the last campaign were 
entirely faulty. 

It is true that, geiieially, in a concentrated attack the danger 
for the assailant is great, the moment that any part of the army 
machinery fails. The different bodies of troops advance upon lines 
of operation which converge, but only meet upon the enemy’s 
territory, consequently at a point the possession of which must first 
be ol^tained. The danger is imminent, lest the enemy with concen- 
trated forces should defeat these bodies one after another by attacking 
them in detail. 

Prussian generalship however succeeded in holding together in 
one hand all the tlireads of the numerous members. 

There wan always a single direction in chief. 

With this idea of a concentrated attack, it knew how to combine 
and carry out a tactic, which at the same time secures to itself all 
advaiihiges and avoids all disadvantages, which is able to bring into 
full effect :^ll the superiority of the means of communication of pro- 
gressing modern times, above ail the telegraph, and fire arms brought 
to the highest degree of perfection. 

xi comparison of the different battles with the strategical 
operations as a whole, clearly shows how greatly this idea of the 
concentrated attack lies at the foundation of the whole Prussian 
war system. In the same wdy that armies advance surrounding 
and closing in towards the enemy's forces, so do regiments and 
battalions mar^ upon single pos^itions in the battle, out-flanking 
and enclosing them. Tactics and strategy cotne from the same 
source. 

The final aim of the strategical movements has, also, frequently 
been the object of the concentrated strategical attack, whilst at the 
same time the. final aim was the object of the concentrated tactical 
attack. This was the case in the battle of Kdniggratz. 

On the other hand the campaign of .1870 took another form at 
the commencement. 

The French army was divided into corps, each of which took up 
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mdependently, an excellent tactical position, without perceptible con* 
nection, and without essential mutual support, forming altogether a 
strategical line, still not liaviiig a disposition in common, no oppor- 
tunity was offered for a general engagement. 

The single direction was wanting. The corps gave battle 
independently by standing in the way of, or throwing themselves 
upon the German armies which were pressing forward in pursuance of 
a previously determined line of operation. 

They were conquered, completely broken up, destroyed and taken 
prisoners. 

In contrast with German leadership, the French generals still did 
homage to obsolete traditions, to wliich the name of Napoleon 1. 
imparted sacred lustre. 'Instead of the well grounded military instruc- 
tion which gave a secure foundation to the original plans of the 
German leaders, the French, for the most part, only possessed a mili- 
tary routine, above which they were never capable of raising them- 
selves, being entangled in the fatal illusion of their own absolute 
superiority. The French had fought against the Chinese, the Kabyles 
and the Mexicans, for whicli no particular art of war was necessary ; 
here they had conquered by tactical routine and the bravery of 
the soldiers as well as through superior arms. They had further 
triumphed over the Russians and Austrians. Here also their superior 
tactics and the impetuosity of the troops were the grounds of victory, 
whilst their faulty strategy in the Crimea and Upper Italy had 
well merited such defeats as Prussian generalship prepared for them 
at last. The strategy of the Russians and Austrians was however 
still more deplorable than that of the French. ^ 

In order to give gmiter freedom of action to the individual corps 
leaders, a system Vas current in the French army wdiich left each 
corps to follow a particular strategy for itself, that should, however, 
correspond with the general plan. This System had already borne 
evil fruit in the Crimea and Upper Italy. Undertakings such as Mac 
Mahon’s flank march fi*om Chalons to Sedan, and exliibitions sudh as 
the splitting up of the Army in the beginning of August 1870 were 
nothing new in French generalship. Similar things liad happened 
in 185& and as great follies had also taken place in 1854. In both 
wars although the French conquered, a great want of unanimity was 
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exhibited in military action; however^ since victones had been won 
in former wars in spite of faulty generalship, this generalship was 
estimated as being of the highest genius, and its maxims were 
established in the heads of French strategists as approved principles. 
The generals who had commanded in the Crimea and Upi)er Italy, 
in Mexico and Algeria were esteemed distinguished commanders, and 
in 1870 the Emperor committed to them, in full confidence, a power 
of authority which he ought to have kept in liis own hands if ho 
had possessed the capacity for it. When these generals now saw an 
enemy opposed to them who did not remain inactive and waiting for 
them, but who unexpectedly attacked them, they fell into the gi’eatest 
embarrassment and each caring for himself, left one anotlier in the lurch. 

Thus, the superiority of the German art of war was established 
over tliat of the French. 

But the quality of the materials whicli formed the armies is 
another important faet(»r, the military capacity of the officers and 
men, as well as the moral qualities of the private soldiers. 

The Germans have gained many victories by understanding how 
to collect superior forces upon critical points, others they have won 
with equal forces through skill and bravery, and in isolated cases 
when they have been inferior in numbers, by th(‘ tenacity and courage 
of the troops alone. They have proved tJiemselves superior to the 
French, battalion against battalion, squadron against squadron, battery 
against battery. 

At the same time, the arms of the French infantry were superior 
to those of the Germans. 

There can howj^ver be no doubt, that as the German officer stood 
above the French officer in education and military capacity, so the 
German soldier was also superior to the French soldier, and for the 
following reasons : 

The motive powers in the French army were chiefly ambition, 
vanity and avarice. Thea(‘ qualities are only restained with difficulty 
by discipline, and in victory only by good fortune. 

In the African regiments this army had received elements 
which had a destructive influence upon its spirit. The license 
which it wfis .necessary to allow these troops of low moral stand- 
ing, whilst endeavouring to gloss over their licentiousness by flattery 
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about Uieir warlike fierceness^ was a contagious example for all 
C0]^S* 

The motive powers in the German army were chiefly a high sense 
of duty^ love for the fatherland and exasperation. 

The discipline in the German army was at the highest pitch that 
can j in general , be reached ; the faculty of obedience is especially a 
German quality. 

The French army was in a high degi*ee warlike, the German 
army as far as the men were concerned, peace loving; but this 
love of peace did not injure their courage in the smallest degi^e. In 
general of a prevailing melancholy temperament, the German warrior 
much more frequently went into action with his thoughts upon 
death, than did the French who was of a prevailing sanguinary 
temperament; but just because he had made himself familiar with the 
king of terrors in his thoughts, nothing was able to shake him. He 
had made up his mind to conquer or to die, he carried out his reso- 
lution with the greatest integrity — his bearing when advancing to 
the assault, terrified the French. 

There is still an element in the German army which is not 
to be found in the French. This [s the number of highly educated 
men who carry tlie rifle. These men transported into a position 
which rouses all the faculties, and incorporated in all parts of the 
troops, exhibit warrior qualifications, which being developed in them 
by culture, might still never have been drawn out in peace rela- 
tions, and a light of intelligence spreading from them as it were, 
illuminates a wide circle of their less cultivated comrades and is 
capable of ennobling the spirit of the whole army. 

Thus a highly educated nation, trained for many years in grave 
discipline and the most elevated sciences shows the slowly ripened 
fruits of an harmonious growth by the results also of a development 
of its warlike power. 



CHAPTER I. 


The Strategical Formation, 


The formal declaration of war from France to Prussia was 
delivered to Count Bismarck at 1.30 o’clock in the afternoon of the 
19th of July. However, the agreement to the demands for credit for 
the war in the assembly on the 15th of July, and the declaration of the 
French government upon that day, constituted in fact, a declaration 
of war, and the North German Confederation consequently began its 
preparations on the 16th of July. It may be inferred from the speech 
of the president Rouher to tlie Emperor, as well as from official and 
other information, that France had been preparing for a German war 
ever since 1866, and considering the present as the most favourable 
moment, had taken special military measures to have a numerous 
mobile army for disposal in the middle of the month of July. 

Tlie most important of these measures was the .addition to 
the army in the camp of Chillons, which in consequence of the number 
of troops being doubled, consisted in the middle of July of about 
80,000 men, and thus comparatively near the German frontier. 
The circumstance that in the eastern departments there were a pre- 
ponderating number of garrisons, and that besides, a number of small 
fortified places with the fortresses of Metz and Strasburg lay 
opposite the German frontier, facilitated in a high degree, the concen- 
tration of an army for the invasion of Germany, upon a secure base 
of operations. 

On the other hand the North German Confederation, which the 
attack most nearly concerned, neither possessed the considerable 
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frontier foiiireases nor the accumulation of garrisons in the threatened 
provinces, nor a standing camp. Except at the foi^tresses of 
Cologne, Goblcntz and Mayence, the Prussian Rhine provinces lay 
open to the enemy, and a large portion of the anny had to be 
brought a long distance . from the eastern provinces, to the threat- 
ened frontier. 

If France, as she had reckoned on, had only had the North 
Gorman Confederation opposed to her, probably the occupation of 
the left Rhine territory by the French army would have formed the 
commencement of the war. 

The conduct of the South German States first gave the war an 
unfavourablQ turn for France. Surprised by the adlicsion of these 
countries to the alliance with the Confederation, the French Govern- 
ment found itself compelled to chknge its war plans, and even apart 
from political grounds, this change in the military situation explains 
in a great measure, the delay of action. 

The theatre of war extended along the whole frontier from Saar- 
gemUnd to Hhningen, and it must have been the consideration of an 
attack from Baden or from the Bavarian Palatinate, which paralyzed 
the advance of the French array into lihinish Prussia. 

In order to compensate for the numerical superiority of the 
German armies opposed to th^ Emperor Napoleon, which the con- 
duct of the southern states now made still more striking, the French 
Direction conceived the idea of passing ipiickly over the Rhine in order 
to hinder the junction of the North and Soutli German Armies, and in 
the hope of gaining allies among the neutral states, tlirough the 
impression produced by a first euccess. 

In conformity with this idea the French active forces wore formed 
up in three large bodies, disposed in such a manner that the enemy 
should be kept in ignorance fis to their destination. At Metz 150,000 
men were to be concentrate^, 100,000 at Strasbnrg, and 50,000 in 
the camp of Chfilons. This arrangement gave scope for the conjecture 
that an attack would be made either against the Rhine proviilces or 
against Baden. 

After the concenti-ation was completed, the Emperor Napoleon 
would unite the Metz and Strasburg armies and cross the Rhine at 
Maxau with an army of 250,000 men, leaving Rastatt on his right 
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and Germersholm on his left, and thrust himself between the North 
German Confederation and the Sonthem States. 

Meanwhile the army of Chalons was to direct its march upon Metz 
in order to cover the rear of the invading army and to watch the 
north-western frontier ; at the same time a fleet with an army to effect 
a landing, would threaten the Prussian coasts from the Noii;h-8ea and 
the Baltic, and retain there a portion of the Noi*th German army. 

It will not be uninteresting to mention the grounds given by the 
Emperor liirasolf for the failure of these plans, in his publication 
'^Dcs causes qui ont amen^ la capitulation de 8($dan’\ 

He here says : 

'^This plan liad not a chance of succeeding, unless the enemy 
could be outstripped in quickness. For this object, not only must 
the re(iuircd number of soldiers be assembled at fixed points 
in a few days, but also the essential accessories, sucli as waggons, 
train, artillery parks, pontoons, gunboats to protect the passage of 
the Rhine, and finally tlie indispens<nble provisioning with biscuit for 
the support of a numerous army marching in an united body. 

^^The Emperor flattered himself thSit tliese results could be 
.attained, and this was his error ; for like every one else he cherished 
the illusion that a concentration of so many men, horses and w.ar 
material could take place by the railways with the necessary order 
and precision although it had not all been regulated by a careful 
administr.ation long beforehand. 

‘‘The chief cause of our retardation lay in the faults of our mili- 
tary organization, as it had existed for fifty years, and which 
showed themselves from the first momenf. Instead of having army 
corps always organized as in Prussia, which are recruited in one 
province and possess the necessary material and accessories upon 
the spot, the troops forming the army of France are scattered over 
the whole territory, whilst the material is accumulated in a few cities, 
and stored in magazines. 

“If is required to form an active division upon some point of 
the frontier, the artillery usually comes from a far distant place, the 
military train and ambulances from Paris and Vernon, almost the 
whole of the provisioning from the capital, and the soldiers of the 
reserve from all pai*ts of France. The railroads are insufficient to 
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transport the men, the horses and the material, confusion every' 
where arises, and the railway stations are often full of objects, 
whose nature and destination are unknown. 

^*In 1800 the Emperor had decided that the recruits of the second 
category of the coniragent should be exercised at the depots of their 
departments, in order in time of war to bo allotted to the regiments 
taking the field. This disposition combined the advantages of the 
Prussian system with those of tlie French. It was only necessary 
for the reserves to repair from their villages to the chief towns of 
their departments where they could be collected, equipped in a short 
time and enrolled in the different regiments. 

^^Unforttlnately this system was modified by the war ministry 
in 1866, and from the first moment of his levy each soldier was 
told off to a certain regiment. By this plan the reserve troops, 
when called to arms in 1870, had frequently to reach their regiments 
in the most complicated manner. For example tliose in Strasbiirg 
and whose regiments belonged to Alsace, instead of assembling in 
the Strasburg depots, were sent to their respective depots, perhaps 
in the south of France, or even in Algeria, and had to return again 
from there to Alsace in order to be ihcorporated in their regiments. 

^^It will bo understood wj^t delay such an organization must 
occasion in collecting the reserve troops. 

^^The same thing occuiTed in the camp equipage of the men and 
officers, as well as in the ambulance waggons. 

'^Instead of being distributed in the depots in the centi-e of each 
department, they wore stored up in a small number of magazines, 
and by this moans a largo number of reserve troops came to their 
regiments very impertectly equipped, without knapsacks, tentes-abri, 
dislies, flasks, cooking kettles, all objects of absolute necessity. 

^^To these faults must be added the^mall initiative committed to 
the genemls who commanded the departments and to the intendants. 
A ministerial order was necessary for the smallest article. For example, 
it was impossible to give the officers what was indispensable, or even 
the necessary arms to the soldiers without an order from Paris. 

^^This routine of administration deprived the generals of all that 
activity and foresight which sometimes redeem the faults of or- 
ganiaation. 
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will therefore hasten to say that in order to place an army 
together, the intelligence of individuals must not be so much depended 
on; as a solid organization which sets in motion a simple machine 
capable of working with regularity in war^ because it has been 
accustomed to work with regularity in peace.” ^ 

Thus spoke the Emperor Napoleon. 

The weaknesses which have been disclosed in this representation 
may be considered as* really proved by what the German troops saw 
and heard when in France, and especially by a gi’cat number of docu- 
ments found in the Chateau of St. Cloud, which boar witness to the 
profligate confusion and unprepared state of the French army, and 
furnish a wonderful illustration of the fact, that the French provoked 
the war, in the opinion that they had brought their preparations to the 
highest point of completion. 

But supposing that these weaknesses had not existed, that the 
Emperor Napoleon had even been able to mobilise his whole army 
as quickly as Germany, the attempt to thrftw it between North and 
South Germany would liave been a ruinous imprudence. The army 
of the North German Confederation alone might have been able 
to cause a deplorable fate for the invading French army. 

That Napoleon actually wanted to/carry^on an offensive war, is 
fully proved by the circumstance that maps of Germany only, were 
distributed through his array. 

Ill the free however of manifest impossibilities, he gave up all 
bold plans very soon after the declaration of war. 

Thus a delay arose in forming up the French army, which gra- 
dually brought the intended offensive into a defensive disposition. 

For on the German side, the mobilization of tlie immense forces 
took place with unparalleled celerity and cimimspcction, and in the 
space of fourteen days overtook the long preparations of the French. 

In consideration of the supposed French plans, the question arose 
for the Geiman Direction whether it would be more advantageous in 
the first instance, to keep back a French invasion with stationary 
troops, or whether a concerted movement should be made at the 
risk of abandoning the frontier provinces. 

Tlie latter course was decided upon. The garrisons stationed 
nearest to the frontier only, were to form a frontier cordon in order to 
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di^eeive the enemy; whilst the mobilization was being pressed forward 
in the interior of the country, with that steadiness which a lasting 
army direction alone renders possible. 

Brilliant generalship and the sacrifice of weak detachments, which 
the safety pf the frAier required, made the execution of this bold 
idea possible. From the moment of the declaration of war to the 
storming of Weissenburg, a period of seventeen days, a few isolated 
regiments held the whole of the French army in check , by raising 
the belief that there were already considerable corps on the frontier, 
and so made the French imagine that the whole of the military 
preparations were completed. 


The slrateyical formation of the French army immediately 
after the declaration of war, which only imperfectly corresponded with 
tlio above quoted idea of the three bodies, was as follows : 

Ini Corps, Commat^ant, Marshal Mac Mahon, licad-cpiarters 
Strasburg. The railway lines from Lyons, Epinal and Nancy con- 
ducted the troops to this place. 

The bth Corps, Commandant^'- General de Failly, composed 
of four Infantry and one Cavalr^Livisions, head-quarters Bitsch, joined 
the left wing of the Ist Corps, f Tliis corps had no line of railway to 
itself but^^must base its opemtions towards the rear either upon the 
line already named, or on that from Metz and Thionville. The front 
was directed towards the railway from Kaiserslautern to Zweibrticken, 
and the lino from Landau to Rastatt. The left wing joined tlie 2wf/ 
Corps, Commandant, General Frossardy head-quarters St. Avoid. 
This village lies to the north of the railway between Metz and Saar- 
brtickcn, only a few miles from the Prussian towns Lauter and Karls- 
brunn to the south of SaarlOuis ; here JJjere is an important junction 
of roads which permits of operations being carried on towards Saar- 
brttckeu and Saarlouis, or towards Bitsch and Sti'asburg. 

The 3rd Corps, Commandant ^ Marshal Bazaine, was based 
upon Metz and threatened the fortress of Saarlouis, by the high roads 
through Boulay and Bouzonville. 

Th^iih Cotps, General Ladmirault , forming the left wing, 
rested upon Thionville, and could advance by two roads into the 
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Moselle countiy. Oiie towards the iioi*th, leading by Sierk to Saar- 
burg and Trier, the otlier through Bouzouville to Saarlouis by the 
road joining that from Metz. 

Canroberfs Corps at Chalons, Felton Douay's at Belfort and 
the Imperial Guard under Bourbaki in anJkbout Nancy, formed 
the second line. 

The French army -was therefore extended upon a line 20 miles 
in length (72 English miles) threatening South Germany with its right 
wing at Strasburg, the Prussian Siiar with its left wing at Thion- 
ville and Sierk, and the Bavarian Rhine Palatinate with its centre 
at Bitsch, whilst the Guards, Cani’obert’s and Douay’s Corps formed 
the reserve. 

During the last few days before hostilities began, a change was 
made in this original formation, on account of the concentration of 
considerable German forces in the Rliinc Palatinate and in the southern 


part of the Prussian Rhine province, which made Napoleon appre- 
hensive that his long line might be broki^ through. Marshal Mac 
Mahon was ordered to draw nearer to the main army and to march 
towards the neiglibourhood of Bitsch. This retrograde movement in 
the defensive was, already, the 8un*ender of all the earlier oflFensive 
plans against South Germany and tlie^Rhi^, and the French, con- 
seiiuently, now entrenched themselves in great haste in all their posi- 
tions. Mae Mahon pushed forward Abel Douay’s Division towards the 
Lauter, to occupy Weisseuburg for the purpose of covering his intended 
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ORDER OF BATTLE IN THE FRENCH ARMY 

at the beginning of the war. 


Commamlcr in chief of the Army: Emperor Napoleon III. — Chief of the 
Staff'of the Army: Marnhal Lehoeuf. — Deputy chief of the Staff : General 
of Di^tiion Lebrun* — Deputy chief of the Staff : General of Division 
Jarras, — Commander in chief of Engineers: General of Division Soleille. 
— Commander in chief of Artillery : General of Division Coffinieres de 
Nordeck, — Commandant of Imperial Head Quarters: General Lelellier 
de Blanchard. 


TIIE GAKDE CORPS. 

General of Division Bourbaku Chidf of the Shiff, General Dauvergtic. 

* 


DIVISIONS. 

*^^BU^ADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

Jager Battalion. — 1st and 

1 2nd Voltigcur K. 

ist Inf, Div. 
General of Division 
Deligny. 

ist Brig. Gen. Brineourt. 

i 2nd Brig. Gen. Ga^|^^ 

j Sr^fcd 4th Voltigeur II. 

2nd Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
Picard. 

1st Brig. Gen. Janingros. 

^ % 

Zouave R. — 1st Grcna- 
. dicr R. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Poitevin. 

2nd and 3rd Grenadier R. 

Cavalry Div. 
General of Division 
Desvaax. 

1st Brig. Gen. du Frijtay. 

Guides R. — Chasseurs R. 

■ ■ — ■■ ■ 

2nd Brig. Gen. de France. 

Lancer R. — Dragoon R. 

8rd Brig. Gen. du Preuil. 

Cuirassier R. — Carbi- 
neer R. ' 


The Garde Corps nambered lei hattalloDs, 24 squadrons and 12 batteriea 
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FffiST CORPS. 


(The alterafcioiis which took place after the battle of Wbrth are shown in parenthesis.) 

Marsha! Mac Mcihon, Due of Map;cnta. (General tll^crot.) — Chief of the 
8tair, General Colson. (Genera^ Faure. — Col. Robert.) 


DIVISIONS. 

1st Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
Diicrot. 

(Gen. Wolfl.) 

BRIGADES. 

Ist Brig. Gen. Wolff. 

P" REGIMENTS. 

13th Jager Bat. — 18th and 
96th R. of the Line. 

2nd Brig. Gen. du Postis 
du Houlbcc. 

45th R. of the Lino. — 
1st Zouave R. 

2nd Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
(Abel) Douay. 

(G. Pelld.) 

Ist Brig. Gen. Montmaric. 

16th Jager Bat. — 60th and 
74th R. of the Line. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Polld. 

78th R. of the Line. 

1st R. Algerian Tiraill. 
1st R. de Marche. 

;ird Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
Uaoul. 

1st Brig. Gen. L’lIcrillieK 
(Gen. Cartrct-Trccourt.) . 

8th Jager Battalion. — 36th 
and 48th R. of the Line. 
(2nd Zouave R.) 

2nd Brig.. Gen. Lefcbvre. 

2nd Zouave R. — 2nd R. Al- 
gerian Tiraill. (48th U. of 
the Line. — 1 Bat. Franc- 
! tircurs from Paris.) 

4th Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
de Lartigue. 

1st Brig. Gen. Fraboulct. 

i *• ‘f ■ - ■ ■ 

1st Jager Batt. 56th and 

87th R. of the Line (re- 
mained in Strasburg (2nd R. 
do Marche). 

1 ' » 

2nd Brig. Gen. Lacrctclle. 

1 

3rd Zouave R. — 3rd R. 
Algerian Tirailleurs. 

Cavalry Div. 
General of Division 
Duhesme. 

1st Brig. Gen. de Scptcuil. 

3rd Hussar and 11th Chas- 
seur R. 

2ud Brig. Gen. deNansouty. 

2nd and 6th Lancer R. — 
10th Dragoon R. 

3rd Brig. Gen. Michel. 

1 

8th and 9th Cuirassier R. 


The first Army Corps numbered in July» 62 battalions, 28 squadrons and 18 batteries. 

# 




SECOND CORPS. 

■at 

General of Division Frossard, Chief of the Staff, General Saget. 


DIVISIONS. 

2 nUlGADES. j 

UKGIMENTS. 

Ist Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
Vergd. 

1st Brig. Gen. Tixier, later 
Gen. Letcllicr-Vilaze. 

3rd Jager Bat. — 32nd and 
56th R. of the Line. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Jolivet. 

76th and 77th U. of the 
Line. 

2n(l Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
Bataille. 

• 

1st Brig. General Pouget. 

12th Jager Bat. — 8th and 
231d R. of the Line. 

2nd Brig. G. Fauyart-Bastoul. 

66th and 67th R. of the 
Line. 

3rd Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
dc Lavcaucoupct. 

Ist Brig. Gen. Doens, later 
Gen. Maudhuy. 

10th Jager Bat. — 2nd and 
63it1 R. of the Line. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Michelet. 

I 24th and 40th R. of the 

1 Line. 

Cavalry Div. 
General of Division 
Lichtlin. 

Ist Brig. Gen. Valabregue. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Bachelier. 

1 4th and 5th Chasseur U. 

1 7th and Pith Dragoon U. 


Tbo second Army Corps numborod 99 battalions, 16 squadrons and 15 batteries. 


THIRD CORPS. 

Marshal Bazaine (later Gen. Decnen, later Marshal Lcbocuf). Chief of the 
' Staff, General Maneque. 


DIVISIONS. 

HBldADKS. 1 

REGIMENTS. 

Xst Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
Mpntaudon. 

1st Brig, Gen. Aymnrd. | 

18th Jager Bat. — 5 1st and 
62nd R. of the Line. 

2nd Brig* Gen. Clinehuut. 

81st and 96th R. of the Line. 

2nd Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
de Castagny. 

1 

Ist Brig. Gen. Cambriels. 

15th Jager Bat. — 19th and 
41st R. of the Line. 

2nd Bri^ Gen. Dnplessis. 

69 th and 90th R. of the Line. 

3rd Inf. J)iv. 
General of Division 
dc Mettmann. 

1st Brigi Gen. de Potior. 

I7th Jager Bat. — 7th and 
29th R. of the Line. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Arnaudcau.|59th and 71stR. of thcLine. 

4th Inf. Div. 
General o|^ Division 
Decften. 

Ist Brig. Gen. de Bauer. 

11th Jager Bat. — 44th and 
60th R. of the Line 

2nd Brg. G. So&gle-Ferricrcs.j 

80th and 85th R. of the Line. 
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DiyiSIONS. 

r BRIGADES. 1 

REGIMENTS. 

Cav. Div. 1 

Genera] of Division | 
dc Clerambault. I 

1st Brig. Gen. Brnchard. 

2nd 3rd and 10th Chas- 
seur U. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Maubninehcs. 

and 4th Dragoon R. 


3rd Brig. Geiu dc Juuiac. 

5th and 8th Dragoon R. 


Tbe third Army Corps numbered 5^ battalions, 28 squadrons and 18 batteries. 


FOURTH CORPS. 

(ieiienil of Division ile LadmirmUt. Chief of the iStaff, Genci’Al Desaint. 


DIVISIONS. 

BRIGADES. 

1 REGIMENTS. 

1st Inf. Div. 
Cienernl of Division 

1 

1st Brig. Gen. Braycr. 

' 20 th Jager Bat. — 1st and 
Gth U. of the Line. 

de Cissey. 

2ud Brig. Gen. de Colbert. 

57th and 73rd R. of the Line. 

2nd Inf. Div. 
General of Division 

1st Brig. Gen. Belleeourt. 

5th Jngor Bat. — I3th and 
43rd H. of the Line. 

Rose. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Pradier. 

G4th and 98th K. of the Line. 

3rd Inf. Div. 
(Jeneral of Division 

1st Brig. Gen. Pajol. 

2nd Jager Bat. - — 16th and 
33rd R. of the Line. 

de Loreneey, 

2nd Brig. Gen. Berger. 

54th and()5th H. of the Line. 

Cuv. Div. 

(leiieml of Division 
Legrand. 

1st Brig. Gen. de Montaign. 

2nd and 7th Hussar R. 

2nd Brig. G. de Gondrecourt. 

3rd and 7tli Dragoon R. 


The fourth Army Corps numbered 39 battalions, 10 squadrons and 15 batteries. 


FIFTH CORPS. 

General of Division de Failly (later <le Wimpiren). Chief of the 8tafl‘, 

General Besson. 


divisions! 

BRIGADES. i 

REGIMENTS. 

Ist Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
Gozc. 

ist Brig. Gen. Grenier. 

4th Jager Bat. — 11th and 
46th R. of the Line. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Nicolas. 

61st and 86th "R. of the 
Line, 
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DIVISIONS. i 

1 

BRIGADES^ 

REGIMENTS. 

2nd |nf. Div. 
General of DiviHion 

Ist Brig. Gen. Lapasset'*^. 

14th J^er Batt. — 49th and 
84th H of the Line. 

de TAbadie. 

2ri(^rig. Gen. dc Mauseion. 

88th and 97th H. of the Line. 

3rd Inf. Div. 
General of Division 

1st Brig. Gen. Abatucci. 

19th Jager Batt. — 17th and 
27th U. of the Line. 

Guyot dc LcMpart. 

2nd Brig. Gen. dc Fontangc. 

L’lOth and 68th R. of the Line. 

Cavalry Div. 
General of Diviiiioii 

l.st Brig. Gen. de Bernis. 

5th Hussar and 12th Chas- 
seur U. 

# 

Brahaut. 

2nd Brig. G. dc la Mortibre. 

3rd and 5th Lancer H. 


The fifth Army Corps uumborofi 30 battalions, 16 squadrons and 15 batteries. 


SIXTH CORPS. 

MarHiiiil Canrohert. Chief of the Stufl’, General Henri. 


DIVISIONS. 

BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

1st Inf. Div. 
General of Division 

1st Brig. Gen. Pechot. 

9. Jager Batt. - - 4th and 
lOth K. of the Line. 

Tixier. 

2nd Brig. G. Leroy dc Dais. 

12th and 100th Reg. of the 
Line. 

2tid Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
Bisson. 

1st Brig. Gen. Noel. 

9th and 14th H. of the Line. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Maurice. 

20th and 30th Keg. of the 
Line. 

3rd Inf. Div. 
General of Division 
Lafont de Villicrs. 

1st Brig. Gen. dc Sonnay. 

75th and 91st Reg. of the 
Line. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Colin. 

93rd and 94th Keg. of the 
Line. 

4th Inf^ Div. 
General of Division 
Levassor-Sorval. 

1st Brig. (L dc Margiienat. 

26th and 26th R. of the Lino. 

2nd Brig. GidcChanalcibles. 

28th and 70th R. of the Line. 

Cav. Div. 

General of Division 
de Fdnelon. 

lat Brig. Gen. TilUard. 

■" -■ 

1st Hn«snr and 6th Chaas. K. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Snvaressc. 

Ist and 7th Lancer R. 

3rd Brig. Gen. dc Bcvillc. 

5th and 6th Cuirassier R. 


*) This Brigade which held possession of Seargemttnd in the beginoing of August, got sepa* 
rated from the Corps in the retreat to Ghalone^ and retired upon MeU with the third Corps. 
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The tixth Army Corps numbered 49 biUtaUoni, 24 squadrons end 18 betteries. 

The t4th 80^ and 80tb Regiments' of the Line were separsted from the sixth Corps at 
Frouardt and afterward% joined the 12th Corps which waa reformed in Chalons. The wiiole 
Caralry Pirision washable to’ reach the Corps in MetSi and later formed the cavalry of 
the 12th Corps. 


SEVENTH CORPS.* 

General of Division {Felix) Donay* Chief of the Staft’, Gen. Renson. 


DIVISIONS. 

BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

1st Inf. Div. 

list Brig. Gen. Bretteville, 
later Gen. Morand. 

I7th Jager Bat. — 3rd and 
21. St R. of the Dine. 

General of Division 
Conseil - Dumcsnil. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Mairc, later 
Gon. St. Hilaire. 

47th and 99th R. of the Line. 

2nd Inf. Div. 
General of Division 

1st Gcn^ Guioinnr. 

.... ' , 

6th Jager Bat. — 6th and 
37th R. of the Line. 

Liebert. 

2nd Prig. G. dc la Bastido. 

53rd and 89th R. of the Line. 

3rd luf. Div. 

1st Brig. Gen. Bordas. 

52nd and 72nd R. of the Line. 

General of Division 
Dumont. 

2ud Brig. Gen. Bittard des 
Portes. 

82nd and 83rd R: of the Line. 

Cav. Div. 

1st Brig. Gen. Canihriel. 

|4th Hussar and 4th and 8th 
Lancer R. 

General of Division 
Amcil. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Julif du 
Coulombier. 

6th Hussar and 6th Drag. R. 


The Hovonth Army (7«)rp8 numbered 38 battalions, 20 squadrons and 15 batteries. 
The 2Dd Cavalry Hrigude which was formed in Lyons, never reached the Corps. 


FIRST RESERVE CAVALRY DIVISION. 

General du Barrail. 

Iwt Brig. Geii. Margucritte. let and 3rd Chasseurs d'Afritjue. 
2nd Brig. Gen. do Lajaillc. 2nd and 4th — — 


SECOND RESERVE CAVALRY DIVISION. 

General dc Bonnemain. 

l8t Brig. l8t and 2nd Cuirassier U. 

2nd Brig. 3rd and 4th — 


THIRD RESERVE CAVALRY DIVISION. 

Ist Brig. Prince J. Murat. Ist and 9th Dragoon R. 
2nd Brig. Gen, de Grammont. 7th and 10th Cuirassier R. 



Tha Htrmfjlh of tins mobile Field Army^ at the Inujinniiuj of 
the war is reckoned therefore in the following manner : The Infantry 
Divisions consisted almost witliout exception of 18 Battalions, and the 
Cavalry Divisions of 4, 5, G, even 7 Regiments. The Battalions 
numbered about 720 men, the Cavalry regiments numbered 500 
horses. 


conns. 

• No. of DIVISIONS. 

M1|I^ i 

J(;() 41 SKS. 

^ * < t 

u 

‘ HATTK- 


INFANTRY 

|cAVAfiHy. 

RIKS. 1 


Garde C. 

‘2 

1 1 

17.230 

3000 

12 

1 72”"' ’ 

Ist* 

4 

1 

37.440 

3500 

20 

108 

2nd 

3 

1 j 

28.080 

2000 

15 

00 

3rd 

4 

t 

37.440 

3500 

20 

108 

4 th 

3 

1 

28.080 

2000 

15 

00 

6th 

3 

1 

28.080 

2000 

16 

90 

6th 

4 

1 

37.440 

3000 

20 

108 

7th 

3 

1 

27.360 

2500 

15 

00 

Cavalry Ucserve. 

3 


6000 




Total 241.200 27.600 766 


The Corps which was destined for landing on the German coast, 
or probably for co-operation with the Danes in Jutland, is not here 
taken ipto account, for its formation was not completed, by reason of 
the rapid victories of the Qei’raans. ^ 

This effective strengl^ of the army formed up in the eastern 
provinces at the beginning of the war and estimated at A united 
capitation of 3 10,000 men, differs without doubt considerably from 


*) lu order to dletingaisb mor» eaeUy between the French end German Corps, the 
fonoer will bo elweys indented by Arablo figures, end the letter by Bomen figures. 
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the said strength of the whole Field Army, whose war state in com- 
batents was reckoiied as follows : 

304,000 Men Infantry 

40.000 * „ Cavalry, 

46.000 „ Artillery,* 

11.000 „ Engineers, 

10.000 „ Train, 

as well as 13,000 Officers of all arms. 

Total 424,000 Men. 

In Artillery 3 batteries, including one mitrailleuse battery, were 
allotted to each Infantry Divisioii, and a reserve of C battenes includ- 
ing one horse battery Corps. 

Thus a Corps of 3 DivisilSs had 15 batteries with 90 guns, and 
a Corps of 4 Divisions 18 batteries with 108 guns. 

The Engineer troops in each corps were composed of a company 
of Engineers for each Division, and one company with the Engineer 
Park for tlie Corps, 

According to the preceding order of battle the following troops 
were not employed with the army in the field: the 16th 38th 39th 
and 92nd Kogiments of the Line, 3 Battalions of African Light 
Infantry, 1 Foreign Kegiment, the 8th Hussars, the Ist and 9th 
(Jhasseurs, and 3 Kegiments of Spahis. These troops were stationed 
in Algeria and in addition, the 22nd 34th 58th and 79th Kegiments 
of the Line which were stationed on the Spanish frontier. 

Lastly the 35th and 42nd Kegiments of the Line which were in . 
Civita Vecchia, and the 7th and Hth Chasseurs which wore in France, 
but not with the Army. 
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In contrast to the precipitate haste with which the French troops 
had been thrown upon the frontier immediately after the declaration 
of war, followed by the loss of a series of days in uncertain delays and 
insecure operations, the strategical formation of the armies in Germany 
was only commenced after the mobilization according to a settled plan 
had been completed, and its accomplishment was indicated by an 
immediate* pnergetic advance, and a victorious encounter with the 
enemy upon hostile territory. 

Three armies had been organized % tlie last week of July, and 
concentrated upon Coblentz, Mayence and Mannheim as their basis of 
operations. 

The First Army, under the command of General von Sfoinmets, 
head quarters Coblentz, formed the right wing. 

The Second Army^ under the command of Prince Frederick 
Charles, head quarters Mayence, formed the centre. 

The Third Army, under the command of the Crown Prince of 
Prtissia, head quarters Maiuiheim, formed the left wing. 

This disposition, owing to the peculiar rapidity and energy of 
German Leadership, combined with the irresolution of the enemy, 
resulted in the desired power of taking the offensive being now 
entirely given up to the Germans. Until this favourable state of 
affaii*s the German Direction had to consider the probability of an 
attack on the part of the French, and could not lose sight of the pos- 
sibility that the French army would make use of the railroad so favour- 
ably situated via Metz- Thionville- Lux^burg for an invasion of the 
Rhine provinces, although in violation of the neutrality of Luxem- 
burg. The position of the right wing in Coblentz, was a posj^tion of 
defence opposite the LuxenAurg ffbntier. 

At the same time this disposition showed how disadvantageous the 
German-French frontier was for Germany. Whilst the French array 
could be concentrated in the immediate neighbourhood of the frontier 
npon secure points, the German army must abandon considerable pro- 



vinces in order to obtain a safe basis of operations. Between the line 
mentioned and the frontier such an one was not to be found. 

• Besides the unexpected attack upon Alsace which was earned 
into execution, the position of the German left wing also made the 
defence of Baden feasible, in case the French array had directed its 
attack against South Germany. The enemy’s entry into Baden would 
have been a flank march against the army of the Crown Prince. How- 
ever the position of the three armies collectively, at once removed the 
clanger for South Germany, because by it the main body of the Ger- 
mans was brought nearer to its object of operations, just as the 
French army would have been nearer to theirs by ail invasion of 
South Germany. Paris on the one side, and Berlin on the other had 
been the chief aims of the strategical operations from the beginning, 
and all the movements which rUl^ht have had other aims could only be 
of secondary interest. 

Thus, through its strategical importance, the disposition from 
Mannheim to Coblontz defended South Germany. 
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ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE GERMAN ARMIES 

in tiiq beginning of the war, until after the battle of Gravclotte 

on the 18th Aii||^st 1870. 

Commander in Chief: King William ht of Prussia. — Adjutant Generals: 
Infantry (ieneral von Boyen, Lieut. General von Treskow^ Major General 
Bnron von Sieiniicker^ Lieut. Colonel Count, ron Lehndorjfy Lieut. (\)lonel 
Anton Uadziwill) Lieut. Colonel Count von Waldersce, Major von Alien. 

— Chief of the StnfT of the Army: Infantry General Baron von MoUke. 

— Quarter master General: Lieut. General von PodIMski. — Dejnity 

Chiefs of the Stall : Lieut. Colonel Bronsart tu>n Schellendorjft Lieut. 
Ch)lonel von Vmly du Lieut. Colonel von Brwidenskin. 

Inspeetor General of Artillery: Infantry Gen. v. flindersin, - lns|ieetor 
General of Engineers: Lieut. General v. Kleist. 


FIRST ARMY. 

(Commander in Chief: Infantry General von Stcinmetz. - Chief of the Staff: 
Major General v. Sperling. — Chief Quartermaster: Colonel C-ount v. 
Wartonslehen. - (^nnmandcr of the Artillery: Lieut. General Scdiwarl/. 
— Commander of the Engineers and Pioneers : Colonel Biehler. 

FffiST ARMY CORPS. 


(hwalry Gen. Baron v. Manteuffel. Chief#f the Staff, Lieut. Col. v. d. Burg. 


DIVISIONS. 

BIUGADES. j 

REGIMENm 

Ist Inf. Div. 

Ist lnf;'tBrig. Major General 
V, Gayl. 

Gren. U. Crown Prince No. 1. 
Inf. R. No. 41. 

Major General von 
BcntUcim. 

2nd Inf. Brig. Major Gen. 
V. Falkcnstcin. 

Grenadier R. No. 3. 
Infant. R. No. 43. 


Jager Battalion No. 1 and Dragoon Regiment No. 1. 



DIVISIONS. 

1 BRIGADES. 

BEGiMENTS. 


Srd Inf. Brig. 

Grenadier R. No. 4. 

Ultod Inf. Div. 1 

Major General v. Memerty. 

Infantry R. No. 44. 

Major General 

4th Inf. Brig. 

Grenadier R. No. 5. 

V. Priteelwlts. 

Major General v. Zgliniteki. 

Infantry R. No. 45. 


Dragoon Regiment No. 10. 


Kej^iment of Field Artillery No. 1, Pioneer Battalion No. Battalion of 

Train No. 1. 


Altogether 2R battelione, 8 equedrune. Sl'^^na, beeldee ploneere and train. Thie Corpe ia 
recruited in, and garriaona Kaat and Weat Pruaaia. 


SEVENTH ARMY CORPS. 


Infantry General v. Zastrow, 


Chief of the Staff, Colonel v. Unger. 


DIVISIONS. 

1 BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

13th Inf. Div. 

1 25th Infantry Brig. 

Major General Baron 
j V. <1. Oaten called Sacken 

Inf. R. No. 13. 
Fusilier R. No. 73. 

Li eu ten ant ( i en eral 
V. Gliimor. 

' 26th Infantry Brig. 

Major General Baron 
i V. der Goltz. 

Inf. R. No. 15. 

Inf. R. No. 56. 


Jager Battalion No. 7 and Hussar Regiment No. 8. 

14th Inf. Div. 
Lieutenant General 
V. Kamecke. 

27th Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Fram;.ois. 

- Fusilier R. No. 39. 
Infantry j^R. No. 74. 

28th Inf. Brig. 

Major General v. Woyfia 11. 

infantry R. No. 53. 
Infantry R. No. 77. 


Hnsaar Regiment No. 15. 


Regiment of Field Artillery No. 7, Pioneer Battalion No. 7, Train 
Battalion No. 7. 


Altogether 25 battaliona, 8 aquadrona, 84 gona, beaidea pioneera and train. The Corpa 
ia recruited in Westphalia, Niederrbein and Hanover, and garriaona Weatphalia and the 
Rhine province. 
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EIGHTH ARMY CORPS. 

* 

Infantry General v. Goeben, Chief of the Staff, Col. v. Witzendorff. 


DIVISIONS. 

BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

16th Inf. Div. 
Lieutenant General 

V. Weltzien. 

29th Infantry Brig., 
Major General v. Wedell. 

Fug. Beg. No. 88. 

Inf. Beg. No. 66. 

30 til Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Strubberg. 

Inf. Reg. No. 28. 

Inf. Reg. No. 67. 


jjttger Battalion No. 8, and King’s Hussar Reg. No. 7. 

• 

loth Inf. Div.,; r- 

1 3lst Infantry Brig. 

Mfijor General Count Neid- 
liardt V. Gneisenau. 

Inf. Reg. No. 29. 

Inf. Reg. No. 69. 

Lieut. General ' 
Barou v. Barnekow. 

32nd Infantry Br||. 
Colonel V. Rex. 

Fusilier Keg. No. 40. 
Infantry Reg. No. 72. 


Hussar Regiment No. 9. 


Hegiment of Field Artillery No. 8, Pioneer Battalion No. 8, Train 
Battalion No. 8. 


Altogether 25 battelione, 8 sqnadruQi, 90 guns, beuiilew pioneers and train. The Corps is 
recruited in the Rhine province and garrisons it, regiment No. 38 in Kast Prussia. The 68th 
and 70th remained in Coblents and Saarloiiis as garrisons, and their places were filled by the 
OTth and 72iid regiments from the IV. Corps, but who afterwards changed again with them. 


CAVALRY DIVISIONS AtLOTTED TO THE FIRST ARMY. 


^ , DIVISIONS. 

BRIGADES. 

j REGIMENTS. 

Ist Cav. Div. 
Lieut. General 

V. Hartmann. 

. 1st Cavalry Brig. 

Major General v. Luderitz. 

Cuirassier R. No. 2. 
Uhlan R. No. 4. 

Uhlan R, No. 9. 

2nd Cavalry Bri|^ 
Major General Baumgartb. 

Cuirassier R. No. 3. 
Uhlan R. No. 8. 

Uhlan K. No. 12. 

3rd Cav. Div. 
Major General 
Count V. d. Groeben. 

Otrt Cavalry Brig. 

Major , General v. Mims. 

Cuirassier R. No. 8. 
Uhlan R. No*. 7. 

7th Cavalry Brig. 
Major Gen. Count.zu Dohna. 

Uhlan H. No. 6. 

Uhlan R. No. 14. 


, Altogether 40 aquadront. 12 giUit. 
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SECOND army; j! 

Commander in Chief : Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. — Chief of the 
Staff: Major General v. Stiehle. — Chief Quartermaster: Colonel von 
Hertaberg. — Commander of the Artillery: Lieut. General v. Colomier. 
— Commander of the Engineers and Pioneprs : Colonel Leuthaus. 


GARDE CORPS. 


Cavalry General Prince Augustus of Wurtemberg. Chief of the Staff, Major 
General v. Danij^enberg. , 


DIVISIONS. 


1st Guards Inf. Div. 
Major General 
v.» Pape. 


BRIGADES. 

1st Guards Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Kessel. 

t 

2nd Guards Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Medem. 


REGIMENTS. 

Ist Foot Guards. 
8rd Foot Guards. 

2nd Foot Guards. 
4th Foot Guards. 
Fusilier Guards. 


Guards .lager Battalion. 


2iid Guards Inf. Div. 
Lieut. General 
V. Budritxki. 


Guards Cavalry 
Division 
Lieut. General 
Count v. d. Goltz. 


3rd Guards Infantry Brig. 
Col. Knappe v. Knappst'adt. 


4th Guards Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Berger. 


Kaiser Alexander’s Grenad. 

Guards No. 1. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Grenadier 
Gunrd.s No. 8 

Emperor Franz Grenadier 
Guards No. 2. 
Queen’s Grenadier Guards 
No. 4. 


Guards Schiitzen Battalion. 


1st Guards Cavalry Brig. 

Major General 
Count V. Brandenburg I.' 

2nd Guards Cavalry Brig. 

Lieut. General 
Prince Albert of Prussia. 


3rd Guards Cavalry Brig. 

Major General 
Count V. Brandenburg II. 


Gardes-du-Corps 
Cuirassier Guards. 

1st Uhlans of the Guard. 
3rd Uhlans of the Guard. 
Hussar Guards. 

1st Dragoon Guards. 

2nd Dragoon Guards. 
2nd Uhlans of the Guards. 


The Guards Field Artillery Regiment, the Guard Pioneers and the Guard 
Train Battalions. 


Altogether 29 battalions, 82 squadrons, 90 guns besides pioneers and train. The Corps 
is recruited in the whole kingdom, and chieAy garrisons Berlin and its neighbourhood. 




8 * 
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SECOND ARMY CORPS. 

'-v. 

Infan|ry General v. Fransecky, Chief of the Staff, Colonel v. Wichmann. 


mVIRIONS. ' BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

ard Inf Div. 
Major General , 
V. Hartmann. 

! 

5th Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Koblinski. 

Frederick William IVth 
Grenadiers No. 2. 

Inf. Reg. No. 42. 

Gth Inf. Brig. 

Colonel V. d. Dccken. 

Inf. Keg. No. 14. 

Inf. Reg. No. 64. 

Jager Battalion No. 2 and 3rd Dragoons. 

• ^ 

4th Inf. Div. 
Ideut. General 
Hnnn v. Weihern. I 

7th Inf. Brig. 

Major General du Trossel, 

Colberg Grenadiers No. 9. 
Inf. Reg. No. 49. 

8th Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Kettlcr. 

Inf. Reg. No. 21. 

Inf. Keg. No. 51. 

Dragoon Regiment No. 11. 


Regiment of Field Artillery No. 2, Pioneer Battalion No. 2, Train 
Battalion No. 2. 


AUogather 25 battalions, 8 squadrons, 84 guns, besldos pioneers and train. The ('orps is 
recruited in the provinces of Pomerania and Posen, and garrisons them. 


THIRD ARMY CORPS. 


Lieutenant General v. Ahoenalehen 11. Chief 
' Voigts-Rhclz. 

of the {^taif, Colonel v. 

jpiviSIONS. ”j 

llftIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

6th Inf. Div. 
Lieut. General 

V. Stuipnagcl. 

9th Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Doting. 

Leib Grenadiers :sNo. 8. 
Inf. Reg. No. 48. 

lOth Infantry Brig. J 
Major General v. Schwerin. 

j Grenadiers No. 12. 

! Inf. Reg. No. 62. 


^ager Battalifh No. 3 and 12th Dragoons. 

6th Inf. Div. 
Lieut. General 

V. Buddenbrock. 

llih Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Rothmaler.| 

i Inf. Reg,. No. 20. 

Inf. Reg. N^. 60. 

Pith Infantry Brig, 
Colonel V. Bismarck. 

Inf. Reg. No. 24. 
Fusilier Reg. No. 36. 


Dragoon Regiment No. 2. 


Regiment of Field Artillery No. a, Pioneer Batt. No. 3, Train Batt. No. 3. 


%• 
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' Altog«th«r 25 batlalioiii, 8 tqiuftdront* 84 gnat, betidea pioneers and train. The Corps is 
raerniied^ ibe provinoe of Bnoldenburg and garrisons it. 


FOURTH ARMY CORPS. 


Infantry General v. Alvendehen I. Chief of the Staff, Colonel v. Thile. 


DIVISIONS. 

[ BRIGADES. 

13th Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Borries. 

REGIMENTS. 

7th Inf. Div. 
Lieut. General 

V. Grose, called 

V. Schwarsthoff. 

Inf. Reg. No. 26. 

Inf. Reg. No. 66. 

14th Infantry Brig. 
Major Gen. v. ZychUnski. 

Infff'hRcg. Np. 27. 

Anhalt Inf. Reg. No. QIL 

Jager Battalion No. 4 and Dragoon Reg. No. 7. 

8th Inf. Div. 
Lieut. General 

V. Scholer. 

16th Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Kessler. 

1 Inf. Reg, No. 31. 

1 Inf. Reg. No. 71. 

16th Infantry Brig. 
Colonel v. Scheffler. 

Eusilicr Keg. No. S6. 

Inf. Beg. No. 96. 

Hussar Regiment No. 12. 


Regiment of Field Artillery No. 4, Pioneer Battalion No. 4, and Train 
Battalion No. 4. 


Altogether 26 biAtelions, 8 squadrons, 84 guns, besides pioneers and train. The Corps 
garrisons the province of Baxony and Anhalt, and is recruited from the same places with the 
exception of the 86th Regiment from Schleswig Holstein, 


NINTH ARMY CORPS. 


Infantry General v. Manstein. Chief of the Staff, Major Bronsart von 

Schellcndorff. 


DIVISIONS. 'T BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

18th Inf. Div. 
Lieut. General 
Baron v. Wrangel. 

36th InfVtntry Brig. 
Major Gen, v. BlumentHal. 

1 Inf. Reg. No. 26. 

j Inf. Reg. No. 84. 

36th Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Below. | 

1 Grenadier Reg. No. 11. 

1 Inf. Reg. No. 86. 

1 Jager Battalion No. 9 and Dragoon Reg. No. 6. 
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DIVISIONS. 

BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. - 

25th Grand Ducal 
Hessian Division 
Lieut. General 
Prince Louis of Hesse. 

49th Infantry Brig. ^ 

Major General v. Wittich. 

Hess. Letb-Guar^v No. 1. 
Hess. Infantry l^^.-'No. 2. 
Hess. GuardjagerBat. No. 1. 

60th Inf. Brig. 

Major General v. Lyncker. 

Hess. Lcib-Reg. No. H. 
Hess. Inf. Reg. No. 4. 
Hess. Lcibjag. Bat. No. 2. 

Hessian 26th Cavalry Brig. 
Major Gen. v. Schlothcim. 

Hess. 1st Horse Reg. 
Hess. 2nd Horse Reg. 


2 diviaions of the 2nd Regiment of Field Artillery, Hessian Field Artillery, 
*/2 Pioneer Battalion No. 9, Hessian Pioneer Company, Train Batta- 
lion No. 9, and Hessian Train Division. 


Tbs Hsisian Ibflibtry Regiments numbered only 3 battalions, therefore altogether there 
were 28 battalions, 18 squadrons, 90 guns, besides pioneers and train. 

The 18th Infantry Division, which properly belonged to the Oth Army Corps, remained 
behind for the defence of the coast. 

The 18th Division garrisoned Hohleswig-H olstoin , the 9lli regiment was recruited in 
Silesia, the 86th in the Rhine provind'e, and the 6th Dragoons in the Magdeburg province, 
the remaining troops in Sohleswig-Udlstein. 


Tenth army corps. 


Infantry General v. Voiff/s-jR/ie/z. Chief of the Staff, Major v. Caprivi. 


DIVISIONS. 

BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

4 ' 

ioth Inf. Div. 

B7th Infantry Brig. 
Colonel Lehmann. 

1 Inf. Reg. No. 78. 

Oldenburg Inf. R. No. 91. 

Lieut. General 

V. Schwarzkoppen. 

38th Sfantry Brig. 
Major General v. Wcdcll. 

Inf. Reg. No. 16. 
Infi^’Reg. No. 67. 


Oth Dragoons. ^ 

20th Inf. Div. 
Major General ' 
Y. KraaU-Koschlau. 

39th Infantry Brig. > ' 
Major General v. Woyna I. 

Inf. Ueg. No. 17. 

Inf. Beg. No. 66. 

40tli Infantby Brig. 
Major General v. I^ings- 
hofen. 

inf. Reg. No. 70. 
Braunschw. Inf. R. No. 92. 


1 Jager? Battalion No. 10 and Dragoon Keg. No. 16. 

— A. 


Regiment of Field Artiller^r 10, Pioneer Battalion No. 10 and Train 
Batiftlion No. 10. 


■'V 


Altogether 26 battalions, 8 sqnadroip, 84 guns, betides pioneers and train. The Corps is 
reeruHed in the pcoTinoea of Hanover mad Wee^halla, and in Oldenbnrg and Brannsobweig. 


Tt^LFtH HUBY CORPS (ROYAL SAXON). 

General Crown Prince Albert of Saxony, Chief of the Staff, Lieut. Colonel 

V. Ze 2 schwit 2 . 


DIVISIONS. 

BRIGADES. REGIMENTS. 

23rd Inf. Div. 
Lieut. General 
Prince- George of 
Saxony. 

45th Infantry Brig. 
Major Gen. v. Craushaar. 

l8t(Leib-) Gren. R. No. 100. 
2nd Grenadier Reg. No. 101. 

46th Infantry Brig. 
Colonel V. Montbe. 

Inf. Reg. No. 102. 

Inf. Reg. No. 103. 
Schutzen Reg. No. 108. 

24th Inf. Div. 
Major General 
Nehrhoff v. Holder- 
berg. 

47th Infantry Brig. 
Major General Tauschcr. 

Inf. Reg. No. 104. 
Inf..^cg. No. 106. 

48th Infantry Brig. 

#■ Colonel V. Schultz. 

t 

Inf. Reg. No. 106. 

Inf. Reg. No. 107. 
Jager Battalion No. 12.. 
Jager Battalion No. 13. 

Guard Horse Reg. 

Ist Horse Reg. 

Uhlan Horse Reg. No. 17. 

Cavalry Division 
Major General 
Count zur Lippe. 

2Hrd Cavalry Brig. 
Colonel Krug v. Nidda. 

24th Cavalry Brig. 
Colonel Senfft v. Pilsach., 

2nd Horse Reg. 

3rd Horse Reg. 

Uhlan Horse Reg. No. 18. 


Regiment of Field Artillery No. 12, Pioneer Battalion No. 12, Train 
Battalion No. 12. 


Altogether 20 batt^lone, 24 equadrom, 96 gum, besidei pionoers and train. Throughout 
Royal Saxon troops. 


CAVALRY DIVISIONS ALLOTTED TO THE SECOND ARMY. 


DIVISIONS.’ 

BRIGADES. REGIMENTS. 

6th Cav. Div. 
Lieut. General 
Baron v. Rheinbaben. 

' 

1 

11th Cavalry Brig. 
Major General v. Barby. 

Cuirassier Reg. No. 4. 

Uhlan Reg. No. 13. 
Dragoon Reg. No. 19. 

12th Cavalry Brig. 
Major General v. Bredow. 

Cuirassier Reg. No. 7. 

Uhlan Beg. No. 16. 
Dragoon Reg. No. 13. 

13th Cavalry Brig. 
Major General v. Redcrn. 

Hussar Reg. No. 10. 
Hussar Beg. No. 11. 
Braunschw. Hus. R. No. 17. 
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DIVISIONS. 


BRIGADES. 


REGIMENTS. 


6fch Cavalry Div. 
Lieut. General 
Duke William 
of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. , 


14th Cavalry Brig. j Cuirassier Regt No. 6. 
Colonel Baron v. Dicpen- ; Uhlan Reg. No. 3. 
broick-Griiter. Uhlan Reg. No. 15. 

16th Cavalry Brig. | Hussar Reg. No. 3. 

Major General v. Ranch. ' Hussar Reg. No 16. 


AUogetber 66 •qusdrons, 18 guns. 


THIRD ARMY. 

Command oV in Chief: General of Infantry Crown Prince Frederick William 
of Prmsia, — Chief of the Staff; Lient. General v. Blumenthal. — Chief 
Quartermaster: Colonel v. Gottberg. — Commander of the Artillery: 
Lieut. General Herkt. — Commander of the Engineers and Pioneers: 
Major General Schulz. ^ # 

FIFTH ARMY CORPS. 


Lieut. General v. Kirchbach, Chief of the Staff*, (Colonel v. d. Esch. 


DIVISIONS. 

I BRIGADES. 1 

! REGIMENTS. 

9th Inf. Div. 
Major General 
y. Sandrart. 

17th Infantry Brig. 
Colonel v. Bothmer. 

Inf. Reg. No. 68. 

Inf. Reg. No. 69. 

18th Infantry Brig. 
Major Gen. v. Voigts-Rhetz. 

King's Grenadier Reg. No. 7. 
Inf. Reg. No. 47. 


fjager ]|attalion No. 5, and Dragoon Reg. No. 4. 

10th Inf. Div. 
Major General 
v. Schmidt 

^ - 

19th Infantry Brig. 
Colonel v. Henning auf 
Schdnhofi*. 

' ’•* 

Grenadier Reg. No. 6. 
Inf. Reg. No^46. 

20th Infantry Brig. 
Major General Walter v. 
Monbary. 

Fusilier Reg. No. 37. 

Inf. Reg. No. .50. 


Dral^on Reg. No. 14. 


Regiment of Field-Artillery No, 6, Pioneer Battalion No. 6, Train Bat- 
talion No. 6. ^ « 


Altogsthar 85 battalions, 8 squadrons, 84 guns, bMidss pioneers and train. The Corps is 
reoralted in tbe districts of Posen and Iilegnits, and garrisons them. 
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SIXTH ARMY CORPS. 


Cavalry General v. TUmpUng. Chief of the StalT, Colonel v, Salviati. 


DIVISIONS. 

1 BMOADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

11th Inf. Div. 
Lieut. General 

V. Gordon. 

j 2l8t Infantry Brig, 

j Major Gen. v. Malachowski. 

Grenadier Reg. No. 10. 
Inf. Reg. No. 18. 

1 22nd Infantry Brig. 
Major Gen. v. Kckartsberg. 

Fusilier Reg. No. 38. 

Inf. Reg. NO|^ 51. 


Jager Battalion No. 6, and Dragoon Reg. No. 8. 

j 

I2th Inf. Div. 
Lieut. General 

V. Hoffmann. 

28rd Infantry Brig. 
Colonel Giindell. 

Inf. Reg. No. 22. 

Inf. Reg. No. B2. 

24th Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Fabcck. 

Inf. Beg. No. 23. 

Inf. Reg. No. 63. 


Dragoon Reg. No. 16. 

9 — :: ^ 


Regiment of Field Artillery No. 6, Pioneer^ Battalion No. 6, Train Bat- 
talion No. 6. , 


Altogatber baUalions, 8 •quadrona, 84 gunv, baiidas piuuaert and train. Tha Corps is 
racruitad in tha districts of firaslau and Oppain and garrisons them. 


ELEVENTH ARMY CORPS. 

Lieutenant General v. Bose. Chief of the Staff, Major General Stein yon 

Kaminski. 


DIVISIONS. ^ 

BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

t 

2l8t Inf. Div. 1 
Lieut. General 

V. Schachtmeyer. 

41st Infantry ]lirig. 
Colonel V. Koblinski. 

ITusilier Reg. No. 34. 
Fusilier Beg. No. 80. 

42nd Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Thile. 

Inf. Reg. No. 82. 

Inf. ^Reg. No. 88. 

Jager Battalion No. 11, and Dragoon Reg. No. 5. 

22nd Inf. Div. 
Lieut. General 

V. Gersdorff. 

43rd Inf. Brig. | 

Colonel V. Kontzki. | 

1 Inf. Reg. No. 32. 

[ Inf. Reg. No. 96. 

Slth Infantry Brig.* I 
Major General v. Schkopp.j 

I Inf. Reg. No. 83. 

1 Inf. Reg. No. 94. 

Hussar Reg. No. 13. 


Regiment of Field Artillery No. 11, Pioneer Battalion No. 11, Train Bat; 

talion No. 11. 
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Am>gftth«r 25 bAltoliont. 8 tquadront, 84 guns, besides pioneers end tmin. The Corps 
is reomited in the provinces of Hesse end Nnssstti in S«ze- Weimer. Coburg-Qothn end 
Melttingen, end gerrisons these pieces. 


CAVALRY DIVISIONS ALLOTTED TO THE THIRD ARMY. 


DIVISIONS. ' BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS.* 

2nd Cav. Div. 
Lieut. General 
Count m Stolberg- 
Wenygerodc. 

3rd Cavalry Brig. 

Major General v. Colomb. 

Leib Cuirassier Reg. No. 1. 
Uhlan Reg. No. 2. 

4th Cavalry Brig. 

Major General Baron v. 
BarnqKow. 

Ist Leib Hussar Reg. No. 1. 
Bliichcrs Hussar R. No. 5. 

5th Cavalry Brig. 
Major General v. Baumbach. 

Hussar Reg. No. 4. 
Hussar Reg. No. 6. 

1 

4th Cav. Div. 
General of Cavalry 
Prince Albert of j 
Prussia. 

i 

8th Cavalry Brig. 
Major General v. Ilontheim. 

Cuirassier Reg. No. 5. 

H Uhlan Reg. No. 10. 

9th Cavalry Brig. 
Major General v. Bernhardi. 

Uhlan Reg. No. 1. 
Uhlan Reg. No. 6. 

10th Cavalry Brig. 
Major General v. Krosigk. 

2nd Leib Hussar Reg. No. 2. 
Hussar Reg. No. 14. 


Altogether 48 squedrons, 24 ganf. 


ROYAL BAVARIAN FIRST COIffS. 

Infantry General Baron ▼. d. Tann-Rathsamhaitsen. Chief of ^e Staff, 
Colonel Diehl. 


DIVISIONS. * ! 

BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS^ 


eb 

let Infantry Brig. 
Mjjor General Dietl. 

Lcib-Reg. 

Ist Inf. Reg. 

2nd Jager Battalion. 

9th Jager Battalion. 

1st Division 
Lieut. General 

V. Suphan. 

2nd Infantry Brig. 
Major General Orff. 

^ 2nd Inf. Reg. 

11th In% Reg. 

4th Jager Battalion. 


1st Cavalry Brig. 

1st Cuirassier Beg. 

2nd Cnirassier Reg. 

3rd Light Horse Reg. 


f ’ 
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DIVISIONS. 


2mi Division 
Lieut. Qederal 
Count Pappenheini. 


BRIGADES. 

3rd Infantry Brig. 
Major. Gen. Schuhmacher. 


4th Infantry Brig. 

^ Major General Straub. 


2nd Cavalry Brig. 
Major General v. Mayer. 


REGIMENTS. 


3rd Inf. Reg. 
12th Inf. Reg. 

Ist Jager Battalion. 


10th Inf. Reg. 
13th Inf. Reg. 

7th Jager Battalion. 

4th Light Horse Reg. 
1st Uhlan Reg. 


Ist Regiment of Artillery, and 1 Field Engineer Division. 


Altogether 29 battalions, 20 squadrons, 96 guns. 


ROYAL BAVARIAN SECOND CORPS. 


General of Infantry v. Wartmann. Chief of the Stall*, Colonel Baron v. 

Horn. 


DIVISIONS. 

BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 


5th Infantry Brig. 
Major General v, Schlcich. 

6th Inf. Reg. 

7th Inf. Reg. 

8th Jager Battalion. 

.Srd Division 
Lieut. General v. 
Walther. 

6th Infantry Brig. 
Major General Joner- 
Tettenweiss- 

14th Inf. Reg. 

I6th Inf. Reg. 

3rd Jager Battalion. 


3rd Cavalry Brig, 
Major General Baron v. 
Dictis. 

1st Light Horse Reg. 

6th Light Horse Reg. 

2nd Uhlan Reg. 

• 

4th Division 

7th Infantry Brig. 
Major General v. Ribeau- 
pierre. 

5th Inf. Reg. 

9th Inf. Reg. 

6th Jager Battalion. 

10th Jager Battalion. 

Lieut. General 
Count V. Bothmer. 

8th Infantry Brig. 
Major General Maillingcr. 

4llh Inf. Reg. 

8th Inf. Reg. 

5th Jager Battalion. 


4th Cavalry Brig. 
Major General v. Tausch. 

2nd Light Horse Reg. 

5th Light Horse Reg. 


Regiment of Artillery and 1 Field Engineer Division^ 



Altogether 29 battalions, 20 squadrons, 96 guns. 
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COMBINED WURTEMBERG AND BADEN CORPS*). 

Lieut. General v. Werder* Chief of the Staff, L^ut. Colonel v. Leszczyniski. 


DIVISIONS. 

BRIGADES. 

RKGISI^MTS. 


1st Infantry Brig. 

1st Inf. Reg^ 


Major General v. Reitzen- 

7th Inf. Reg. 

• 

stein. 

2nd Jager Battalion. 

Royal Wurtemberg 

2nd Infan tly Brig. 
Major General v. Starkloff. 

2nd Inf. Reg. 

5th Inf. Reg. 

3rd Jager Battalion. 

Division. 

Lieut. General 

3rd Infantry Brig. 

3rd Inf. Reg. 

8th Inf. Reg. 

1st Jager Battalion. 

V. (^crnitz. 
Chief of the Staff 

Colonel V. lltigel. 

Colonel v. Bock. 

• 

Horse Division ! 

Major General Count v. 
Schelcr. 

1st Horse Reg. 

2nd Horse Reg. 

3rd Horse Reg. 

^ 4th Horse Reg. 

1 

1 Field Artillery Regiment, 2 pioneer companies, 1 


Fieldjager squadron. 


The Wurtemberg Infantry Regimeute only numbered 2 battalions , therefore there were 
altogether 16 battalions, 16 squadrons, 64 guns. 2 Wurtemberg regiments remained behind 
in Ulm. 


DIVISIONS. 


Grand Ducal 
Baden Division 
Lieut. General 
V. Beyer. 




BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

1st Infantry Brig. 
Lieut. General Baron v. 
Laroche du Jarry. 

1st Leibgrenadier Reg. 
2nd Grenadier, Reg. 

2ad Infantry Brig. ^ 
Major General Baron v. 
Degenfeld. 

3rd Inf. Reg. 

4th Inf. R.eg. 

3rd Infantry Brig. 
Mi^or General Keller. 

6th liif. Rcg^ * 

6th Inf. Reg. 

; Cavalry 

Maj^r General BRon v. 
LdrochOrStarkenfels. 

^Ist Leib-Dragoon Reg. 
2nd Dragoon Keg. 

3rd Dragoon Reg. 


Baden Field ArtiHery Regiment, detachments of Baden Pioneers^ and Train. 


Altogether 18 battalions, 12 iquadtons, 64 gnns, besides pioneers and train. 


.0) After battle of Worth the Corps unity was dissolved, and from that time the 
Blviston nnity^ only ^mained. 
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THE MOBIi;»IZ£D TROOPS LEFT BEHIND AT FIRST IN NORTH 
GERMANY FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE ‘COUNTRY. 


THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN THE CONSCRIPTION OF THE 
: I. II. IX. AND X. ARMY CORPS. 

General of Infantry Vogel w. Fallcenetein. Chief of the Staff, Colonel Veit. 

rm GENERAL COMMAND OVER THE A^OBILK TROOPS, IN THE 
CONSCRIPTION OF THE I II. IX. AND X. ARMY CORPS. 

(Jeneral of Infantry the Grand Duke of Mecklefilmrg-Schwerin. Chief of 
the Staff, Colonel v. Krcnski. 


DIVISIONS. 


17th Inf. Div. 
Lieut. General 
V. Seiiimmelniaiin. 

(Belonginj^ to tlie 
IX. Corps.) 


BRIGADES. 

33rd Infantry Brig. 
Major General Baron v. 
Kottwitz. 


34th Infantry Brig. 
Colonel V, Manteuffel. 


REGIMENTS. 


Fusilier Reg. No 3t>. 
Infantry Reg. No. 75. 
Infantry Reg. No. 70. 

Mecklenb. (iren. R. No. 89. 
jMecklenb. Fusil. R. No. 90. 
I Mecklenb. Jager Battalion 
I No. 14. 


list Mecklenb. Dragoon U. 
No. 17. 

17th Cavalry Brig. ! 2 n(i Mecklenb. Dragoon R. 
Major General v. Ranch. jg 

Uhlan Reg. No. 11 . 


* 2 Regiineiit of Field Artillery No. 9, V 3 Pioneer Battalion No. 9, Train 
Battalion No. 9. 


Altogether 16 battalionB, 12 sqtnMrons, 48 Rung. 

The Divieion garriioug Sch1egwtg>Holstein am) Meclilenburg, the S6th regiment is re>. 
mited in SCagdehurg, the 75th and 76th in Hanteetadtem and ifanover, the lUh (Thlani 
n Braiidenbnrg. 


DIVISIONS. BHKiADES. REGIMENTS. 

__ ■ * jA. 


Guard Landwehr 
Inf. Div. 

lst Guard Landwehr Brig. 
Colonel Girodz v. Gaudi. 

lst Guard Landwehr Reg. 
2 nd Guard Landwehr Reg. * 

Lient. General 
Baron v. Loiin. 

Ind (Tuardlaudwehr Brig. 
Colonel V. Kochi. 

2st (rreii. (luurd Landw. R. 
'2nd Fren.' Guard Landw. R. 

Lst Land\^. Div. 
(Pomeranian) 
Major General 

V. Treskow. 

l.st Pom. Landwehr Brig, 
('olonel Baron v. Bndden- j 
brock. 1 

1st comb. Pom. Landw. Reg. 
2 nd comb^Pom. Landw. Reg. 

2nd Poin. I'iandwcbr Brig. 
Major General v. Avemann.j 

3rdeomb. Pom. Landw. Reg. 
4th comb. l*oni. Landw. Reg. 
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DIVISION^. 

BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

2nd ^andw. Div. 
(Brandenburg) 
Major General 
y. Selchow. 

let Brandenburg Landwehr 
Brig. 

Colonel V. Arnold!. 

Ist comb. Brandenburg 
Landwehr Reg. 

2nd comb, ^^andenburg 
Landwehr Reg. 

2nd Brandenburg Landwehr 
^ .Brig. 

Colonel Ranisch. 

3rd comb. Brandenburg 
Landwehr Reg. 

4th comb. Brandenburg 
Landwehr Reg. 

3rd comb. Landwehr 
Divifdoi|: 

Major General 
Schnler 
v. Senden. 

West Prussian Landw. Brig. 
Major General v. Ruville. 

West Prussian comb. Land- 
wehr Reg. 

Niederschl. comb. Landwehr 
Regiment. 

Posen Landwehr Brig. 
Colonel v. Gilsa. 

Ist comb. Pos. Landw. R. 
2n^. comb. Pos. Landw. R. 


Baoh Landwahr Bleglinent of the Quard numbered 8 battalione, each Regiment of the 
Line i battalione. 


LANDWEHR CAVALRY. 

Reserve Dragoon Reg. Nos. 1 and 3. 
Reserve Dragoon Reg. Nos. 2, 3 and 5. 
Reserve Uhlan Reg. Nos. 2» 3, 4 and 5. 


Altogether 16 Reserve Cavalry Regiments wore formed. 9 of these as above were allotted 
to the mobile Laudwehr Divisions, the other 7 (2nd Reserve Dragoons, 1st, 4th and 6th 
Reserve Hussars, and 1st, 6th and 7th Reserve Uhlans) w8re appointed to occupy fortresses. 


ARTILLERY. 

Reserve Foot divisions of the Guard and of the 11 Line Artillery Regi- 
ments, 3 batteries to each ^(18 guns). 


Of these batteries only 2 were allotted from each division to the mobile Landwehr 
Divisions, but the third was subdivided for the formation of 2 sortie batteries to each, and 
^assigned to the garrisons of fortresses. 

Total of the mobila Landwohr-Di visions : 60 battalions, 3(|i Squadrons, and 144 guns. 


The first, second, and sixth Corps also remained behind in the country at the beginning 
of the war, and only Joined their respective armies after the beginning of hostilities. 





STBBNaTH OF NORTH GERMAN ArMY CoRPS. 

A 

THE GARDE CORPS. 

9 Infantry Regiments, 1 Garde -Jager and 1 Garde - Schutzen 
Battalion, 2 Regiments of Divisional Cavalry, 4 Batteries of Divisional 
Artillery, 1 Cavalry Division consisting of 8 Regiments with 3 Horse 
Batteries, finally 1 Foot detachment of the Artillery Corps. In addition 
to these 1 Battalion of Pioneers, 1 Battolion of Train an^ 9 Munition 
columns. Total 29,000 Infantry, 4800 Horses and 90 Guns. 

.The I., II., III^ IV., V., VI., VII., X. and XL Army Corps 
each consisted of : 8 infantry Regiments, 1 Jager Battalion, 2 Regi- 
ments of Cavalry, 2 detachments of Foot Artillery, also a detachment 
of Foot Artillery and 2 Horse Batteries fVom the Artillery Corps, 

1 Battalion of Pioneere, 1 Battalion of Train and 9 Munition columns. 
Total of each Army Corps: 25,000 Infantry, 1200 Horses and 
84 Guns. 

The VIII. Army Corps counted 1 additional Horse Battery, 
consequently it liad 90 Guns. 

The IX. Army Corps consisted of the 18th Infantry Division 
and the Hessian (25th) Division. It numbered 8 Infantry Regiments, 
.3 Jiiger Battalions , 3 Regiments of Cavalry , 15 Battferies. Total 
23,000 Infantry, 1800 Ho]|[ps and 90 Guns. 

The XII. (Saxon) Army Corps numbered 9 Infantry Regiments, 

2 Jager Battalions , 2 Horse Regiments and 2 detachments of Foot 
Artillery. It had further a' Cavalry and Artillery reserve : 4 Regi- 
ments of Cavalry, 2 Horse Batteries, 2 detachments '*0f Foot Artillery 
and in addition to these ^1 Battalion of Pioneers, 1 Battalion of Train, 
and 9 Munition columns. Total 29,000 Infantry, 3600 Horses and 
96 Guns. 

The first Cavaliy Division consisted of 24 Squadrons and 1 Horse 
Battery; the second numbered 24 Squadrons, 2 Hoi*S|^ Batteries ; the 
third, 16 Squadrons, 1 Horse Battery; the fourth, 24 Squadrons, 2 
Horse Batteries; the fifth, 36 Squadrons, 2 Horse Batteries ; the sixth, 
20 Squadrons, 1 Horse Battery. The first and third were assigned 
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to the 1. Army, the fifth and sixth to the IL Army, th# second and 
fourth to the III. Army. • 

The 17th Division »» 13,000 Infantry, 1800 Horses and 36 
Quns, as well as 4 Landwehr IHvisions, 3 of Which consisted of 9600 
Infantry, 1 of 12,000 Infantry, with 600 Horses to each, and lSQuns^ 
remained behind for coast defences. 

In addition to these, 4 Infantry Regiments remained^ behind to 
garrison the fortresses of Mayence and Rastatt, and 1 Infantry Regi- 
ment was left at Cologne, 1 at Coblentz and 1 at Saarlouis, none of 
which have^ been included in the order of battle at the commencement 
of the wai*. 

The mobilised Field Army of the North German Con- 
federation, reckoning the Battalions at lOOdfcaen and the Cavalry 
Regiments at 600 Horses, consisted of 382,000 Infantry, 48,000 
Horses and 1218 Guns without including the Landwehr. 

The united capitation of combatants in the Noi*th German Field 
Army, exclusive of the Landwehr, was therefore about 650,000 men. 

The Landwehr numbered 198,000 combatants. 

The Army of the North German Confederation , including the 
Landwehr amounted in all to about 750,000 men. 

The Bavarian Army numbered 16* Regiments of Infantry and 
10 Jager Battalions ; 10 Regiments of Cavalry, 32 Field Batteries of 
Artillery, inoludiug 4 Batteries of Hprse Artillery, besides 1 Regiment 
of Fngineers and 4 Companies ^f Train. Its strength without 
reckoning the Landwehr and the troops for replacing casualties 
amounted to 58,000 Infantry, 580d Horses and 192 Guns. 

The fVurtemberff A^my consisted of 8 Regiments of Infantry, 
3 Jager Battal|pns, 4 Regiments .of Cavalry, 9 Field Batteries of 
Ai*tillery, besides 2 Companies of Pioneers and a detachment of Train. 
Its strength, exclusive of the Lapdwehr and reinforcing troops, was 
16,000 Infantilf, 2400 Horses ank 54 Gunsi^ 

The Baden Army number^ 6 Regiments of Infantry, 3 Regi- 
ments of Cavahgr, 9 Field BatterilM ^ Artillery, besides 2 Companks 
of Pioneers ana 1 detachment of TVapp. Its strength, exclusive of the 
Landwehr and reinforcing troops,, was 10,600 Infantry, 2800 Horses 
and 54 Guns. 



The Whole South Oerman Field Anny is therefore reckoned at: 

Infantry 84,600 Men. 

Cavalry 9000 Horses 
" ilrtillery 300 Guns 

i. e. an united capitation of over 100,000 Combatants. 

The total strength of the German Field Army at the 
beginning of the war amounted thelefore to about 850,000 
Combatants. 

Until the concentration of these Armies was accomplished in the 
last days of July, the weak detachments upon tJie extreme frontier 
were entirely without reserves, with the charge of making the enemy 
imagine that they w^e in considerable masses. They succeeded in 
this so well by bold Stacks, by marching hither and thither, even by 
disguises v/hich made them appear to the enemy like ^ new kinds of 
troops, that tlie accounts in the French newspapers of the German 
forces in the Palatiriate and Rhine provinces , raised their strength 
to more than 200,000 men , and the' French Corps were also so 
completely deceived that they would not risk an attack. A mixed 
Baden Corps composed of the three arms roused the belief, at the 
same time, that South Germany was strongly occupied, by continually 
marching backwards and forwards during the whole time and showing 
itself at different points on the Baden Rhine frontier. 

The following are some of the smaller Fights which took place 
with the French outposts, without reckoning the raids which were 
of daily occurrence. 

.On tlie 19th of July, an encounter between French Chasseurs 
d’Afrique who had passed the frontier at SaarbrUcken and Prussian 
Uhlans. 

* On the 21st of July, likewise at Saarbrttcken upon French 
territory, a skirmish between a part of the Hohen^ollern. Fusilier 
Regiment No. 40 and French troops. 

On the 24th of July, the enemy endeavoured with one battalion 
to take possession of the bridge of fFehrden^ it wa^ however forced 
to retreat by a battalion sent out from Saarlouis and a detachment of 
Chians. On the same day there was a skirmish at Geri^eiler near 
Saarbrtlpken when a company of the 8th Rhinish Infantry Regiment 
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Ni*. 70 took the cnstom house at Sehreeklingen, and Uhlans of the 
7th Begimeut blew up a viaduct at the railway junction of Saar- 
gemttnd and Hagenau. 

On the 24th of July, French Infantry were repulsed by Prussian 
Uhlans and Pioneers together with Bavarian Jagers at the bridge of 
Rkemheim on the Blies, to the north-east of Saargemtlnd, and a 
recognisance of the country round Hagenau was made by the Wurtem- 
betg staff officer, Count Zeppelin with three Baden officers. 

On the 27th of July three companies of French Infantry and 80 
men of the Cavalry made an attack at VSlklingen to the west of 
Saarbrticken and were repulsed. 

On the 29th of July, firing took place b^ecn Bavarian Jagers 
and French Cavalry at Schweyen near Neuhornmich in the Palatinate. 

On the 30th of July a French column of Infantry with Artillery 
made an attack upon Saarbrttcken without success. 

On this day however, the German Armies wore already about to 
advance. Prince Frederick Charles removed his head-quarters from 
Mayence to the westward, the Crown Prince of Prussia repaired to 
Speyer and Genei’al von Steinmetz directed his columns from the 
Rhine on to the line^Trier-Saarlouis-Saarbrttcken. From this moment 
the danger of a French invasion was averted, and the superiority of 
the strategical position on the other side, began clearly to show itself. 

The constantly increasing attempts made by the French to 
procure single advantageous positions, chiefly in the country about 
Saarbrticken, as well as to induce the Germans to develope their 
strength, bore the character of indecision and aimlessness , until at 
last upon the 2nd of August, the attack of ' the whole of Frosmrd^s 
Corps upon Saarhruckenj proved that a general combined offensive 
movement no longer existed in the French war plan. 

Tins attack , in the presence of the Emperor and the Prince 
Imperial, had s^parently the sole object producing a victory for 
the impatient French people, with which the Imperial name should 
be associated. ; ' 

For after the battalion of the Hohenzollern Fusilier Regiment, 
which held Saarbrticken all alone for an hour, had been compelled to 
retreat from the town, and it had been occupied by Frossard)^ Corps, 
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the conqueror made no use of his advantages; but was satisfied with 
holding a defensive position opposite the line of the Saar, until this 
strong position, together with the apparent advantages gained on the 
2nd, was torn from him on the 6th of August, by the Prussian Corps 
which had then aiTived. ^ 

The helplessness of the French chief command appears all the 
clearer, if one considers the grand preparations wliicli pi’eceded this 
theatrical manoeuvre. 

Frossai'd’s Corps had been stationed at St. Avoid since the 20th 
of July. Ladmirault’s Corps had been moved forward from Thion- 
ville towards Bouzonville on the Nied, for the support of his left 
flank, Bazaine’s Corps . to Forbach for the support of his centre, and 
Lapasset’s Brigade frIJii the 5th Corps, occupied Saargemtlnd in order 
to cover Frossard’s right flank. Over 100,000 men were brought 
together in order to assist at the Prince Imperial’s baptism of fire. 

Upon the same day an aimless demonstration was also made at 
Rheinheim to the east of Saargemtind, by the advance of a strong 
French column. The column moved back again aftei*^a vigorous fire 
upon German patrols. 

Thus the energetic, powerful advance of the numerically superior 
German Armies found itself opposed by an enemy, inferior in numbers, 
and still with no decided aim. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The concentrated offensive movement op the German Armies 

IN THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST. 


On the 2ii4-of August King William of PMssia^ accompanied by 
liis chief of the Staff, Baron von Moltke, arrived in the head-quarters 
at Mayence and took command of the united German armies which 
were approacliiiig the French frontier, with their leading divisions 
extending over a front from Trier to Landau. 

The army of th^ left wing, the Third Army^ under the command 
of the Croton Prince of Prussia was appointed to advance as far as 
the Laiiter on the 5th of August, and to cross it with the advanced 
troops. For this purpose the Crown Prince had to pass through 
the Bienwald by four roads, and was commanded to drive back the 
enemy wherevel* he might be met. 

Marshal Mac Mahoti, against whose strategical position this 
advance of an army of 1G0,000 men was directed, had his corps 
scattered about like all the rest of the French army. On the 25th 
of July, his 1st Division (Ducrot) was to the eastward of Woerth, .the 
2nd (Douay) at Hageiiau, the 3rd and 4th (Raoul and do Lartigue) 
in Strasburg. The cavalry were placed in front, do Septeuirs Brigade 
in Sulz, de Nansouty^s in Selz, covering the whole space between the 
Vosges and the Rhine, and Miehers Cuir^sier Brigade in reserve. 
The Marshal had, in a peculiw manner, attached single infantry 
battalions to this cavalry with ,the view of supporting it. By this 
means he robbed the cavalry of ^11 power of moving. 

On the 2nd of August he gave General Douay the command to 
occupy Weissenburg, in order to cover his right flank more securely 
during his intended march towards Bitsch. « 



After having earned out the order, this General heard on the 
evening of the 3th of August, of the approach of the third German 
army, and communicated the intelligence* to General Ducrot who was 
stationed atWoerth, and to whom tlie Marshal had given the command 
of the Ist and 2nd Divisions, contingently. 

General Ducrot imparted to him, in the name of the Marshal, the 
strict command to give battle. 

For the 4th of August the following disposition was given out for 
the German Corps. 

“The advanced guard, Bothmer’s Division from Hartmann’s Bava- 
rian Corps, to move off from its bivouac at 6 o’clock a. m. in the 
direction of Weissenburg, and to endeavour to take possession of 
the town. To secure its riglit flank by sending a detachment through 
Bellenboni towards the Bobenthal. The remainder of the Corps, 
Waltlier’s Division, to move off from its bivouac at 4 o’clock a. m., 
and march to Ober-Otterbach going round Landau through Impflingen 
and Bergzabern. 

“The Cavalry Division to concentrate at 6 o’clock a. m. on the 
south of Mersheim, and to march by Insheim, Rohrbach, Billig- 
heim, Barbelroth, Kappellen as far as the Otterbach, 4000 paces to 
the west of Ober-Otterbach. 

“The V. Prussian Corps to move off from its bivouac at Billig- 
heim at 4 o’clock a. m., and to march through Barbelroth and Nieder- 
Otterbach upon Gross -Steinfeld and Kapsweyer, It was to form a 
special advanced guard, which would cross the Lauter at St. Remy and 
Waghausel, and place out-posts upon the heights on the opposite side. 

“The XI. Corps to move off at 4 o’clock a. m. from Rohrbach 
and to march by Steinweiler, Winden, Scheldt through the Bienwald 
upon the Bienwaldshtitte. It was to form a special advanced guard 
which would cross the Lauter and place out-posts upon the heights on 
the other side. 

“Werder’s Corps to march by the high road towards Lauterburg, 
to endeavour to take possession of the place, and to place out-posts 
upon the opposite shore. 

“Von der Tann’s Corps to move off from its bivouac at 
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4 o’clock a. m.^ and to march by the high road through Shlzheim 
to Langenkandel, to the west of which place it would bivouac. 

“The head-quarters would be previously removed to Nieder- 
Ofcterbach.” 

The fVeissenburg lines (v. map), for the capture of.whieh these 
dispositions were made, offered military hindrances, chiefly in the 
ancient fortress of Weissenburg, and in the entrenchments erected in 
earlier times along the Lauter. These fortifications were again brought 
into' use the last time the frontier was occupied, and had been aiig^ 
mented by artificial strengthening of the Geisberg, a position naturally 
difficult to assault. 

The whole elevation rising about 800 feet, with its north-eastern 
slopes falling to the Lauter, presented peculiar disadvantages to the 
assailants crossing, not only from its lying behind the river and 
offering good positions for the Artillery, but also from its#being 
. especially favourable for the fire of riflemen from behind the stone 
w|ills enclosing the vineyards. 

General Douag^ reinforced by the 74th Line Regiment, the 3rd 
Hussars, and the 11th Chasseurs acheval, thus having a force of 
16 Battalions, 8 Squadrons and 4 Batteries including 1 Mitrailleuse 
battery, occupied Weissenburg with 1 battalion of the 1st Regiment 
of Algerian Tirailleurs and 1 battalion of the 74th Kegiment, and had 
barricaded the gates of the town. Upon the southern heights he had 
posted 2 battalions and 1 battery,, and with the main body of his 
Division he strongly held the Geisberg. 

The morning of the 4th of August was dull and rainy. 

The Crown Prince left Landau with his staff and suite at 
5. 15 o’clock a. m. On his arriviil Upon the heights to the eastward 
of Schweigen at about 9. 15 o’clock a. m., the head of Bothmer’s 
advanced guard had come up ii^ front of Weissenburg and the first 
shots fell. The place showed iti^lf complej^y prepared for defence, 
the advanced guard deployed its^S battalions, the regiment of light 
cavalry and 1 battery of artillery^ and opened fire, in order to awHit 
the arrival of the remaining coluilins. 

In consequence of the cannonade fires very soon broke out in two 
places in the town. 
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Meanwhile the advanced guard of tlie V. Corps^ the 17th Infiwtry 
Brigade^ after having crossed the:Lauter, debouched at St. Remy and 
Wagh&usel; at a quarter to 10 o’clock^ and foriffted for attack upon the 
opposite heights, where they received a vigorous cannonade at 
10 o’clock a. m. 

hour later, the 18th Brigade began to develope itself upon 
the right flank of the 17th, at 11.30 o’clock a. m. it took Altenstadt, 
and debouched upon the south bank of the Lauter for the purpose of 
going forward to attack the Geisberg. 

Up to this moment Bothmer’s Division had confined itself to a 
cannonade against Weissenburg, now however, the 9th Division 
having crossed the Lauter, it was also possible to make an attack 
upon the town from the south east; 2 battalions of the 47th Regiment, 
18th Brigade, and 1 battalion of the 58th Regiment, 17th Brigade, 
were:ft5nt out for this purpose from Altenstadt, on to the south bank of 
the Lauter, and at 12 o'clock the general storming of Weissenburg 
commenced^ 

The barricaded gates of the town were broken open by 
artillery. The Prussian and Bavarian battalions, attacking simul- 
taneously, took the entrance at the first assault. An obstinate fight 
then developed itself in the town, which ended in the garrison being 
taken prisoners. * 

The southern height of Weissenburg was assaulted at the 
same time. 

At 11 o’clock the heads of the XI. Corps arrived on the left, 
near the 17th Brigade of fhe V. Corps, General von Bose had 
marched through the Bienwald and crossed the Lauter without meet- 
ing with opposition, and had then, in accordance with the orders 
given to him, continued the advance by Schleithal in the direction of 
Ingolsheim. Debouching upon Schleithal at 11 o’clock, the heads of 
the corps were immediately directed towards the Geisberg. 

After a vigorous artillery fight, carried on by the V. Corps, in 
which the Artillery Corps also shared, the 18th Infantry Brigade 
advanced at 12. 15 o’clock from Altenstadt, and the 41st Brigade of 
the XL Corps from Schleithal, thus marching in a westerly direction for 
a concentrated attack upon the Geisberg. 

The appearance of the 41st Brigade had already induced the 
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enemy to throw back his left flank. The line of bis front now 
corresponded exactly with, the configuration of the Geisberg. Swarms 
of riflemen caiTied on a, devastating fire from the vineyards upon the 
advancing columns, in which the superiority of the Chassepot rifle, in 
percussion strength at long ranges, was for the first time clearly 
manifested. ^ 

The mitrailleuse battery opposed to Prussian artillery, did not 
" answer the expectations which the French had placed on this newly 
introduced arm. Three shots only could be delivered, before a shell 
striking in the midst of the batteiy, produced such* destruction among 
the serving troops, that it had to be withdrawn. 

The Prussian Infantry advanced in columns up the steep height, 
with incomparable calmness and bravery , in spite of the great 
difficulties of tfre ground and the murderous fire. The steady move- 
ment of the battalions never wavered for an instant. 0 

Amid great losses, in which the King’s Grenadiers, at the head, 
^^^gecially suffered, the outer premises were taken atVi.ZQo'clocky 
and at 1 o'clock^ the castle^ lying behind^ in the first assault. 

At 1. 30 o’clock p. m., the Crown Prince rode through Altenstadt 
on to the Geisberg heights. 

With the loss of this hill the French position was deprived of 
its principal point dappui. The French certainly endeavoured to 
make another offensive attack at 1. 80 o’clock, but this fruitless effort 
may only have been to cover the retreat, which was commenced, in 
three columns, towards the south-weet, pursued by the Artillery fire of 
the two Prussian Corps , and from 2 o’clock on, by the two Cavalry 
Regiments of the 9th and 10th Mvisions. Over 1000 unwounded 
prisoners, amongst whom were about 30 officers, fell into the hands of 
the conquerors, also a gun taken from the 5th Jager Battalion, and the 
whole camp equipment and baggage of the 2nd Division. General 
Douay had fallen, his Division had lost about 1200 men in killed 
and wounded. ^ ^ 

The loss of the Germans in killed and wounded was also great, 
it may perhaps have surpassed that of the French, ' 

All the German troops which had been in the battle moved forward 
as far as the heights to the south’ of the Lauter and placed out-posts. 
Werder’s Corps, which had not been engaged, had occupied Lautei> 
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burg, pushed forward one Brigade towards Selz and stationed out- 
posts in connection with those of the XI. Corps. 

In winning this battle, besides the moral ; , effect upon the two 
armies, the possession of the important roads leading to Strasbiirg and 
Bitsch was obtained. Consequently the right flank ofthe Pf^nch 
positiod’ was placed in imminent danger; Alsace, unprotected, lay 
open to the third army, and the isolation of Strasburg could now 
hardly bo averted. 

" The valley of theKhine, extending open and free from the south 
of Weissenbtirg to Strasburg, and thence beyond, is bounded on the 
west by the Vosges, which rise from tlie Weissenburg heights, now 
taken by the third army. 

It now became necessary that the French Army, whose right 
wing had lost as it were the key of their position, should endeavour 
above 01 things to hold the passages of the Vosges, unless they al- 
ready wished to change the whole strategical front, and move back 
upon the line of the Moselle. ^ 

The flank of the main body of the French Army was separated 
from the assailants by the Vosges. Mac Mahon’s task should be to 
defend this chain to the utmost, for which object all his strength must 
be epiployed, and the Marshal determined to accomplish this task 
by a defensive battle near Woerth. 

Upon the other side, the Crown Prince’s Army moved off on the 
morning after the victorious fighi;, in order to follow the .same direction 
ill which it hM hitherto adyanced. This march direction must 
infallibly lead on to the flank and rear of the French position. It 
offered the chance of completely rolling up this position, unless the 
French Army at once commenced a general retreat. 

The Crown Prince’s Army, being numerically superior to each 
single French Corps, and even to two or three of them, was more 
than a match for any possible concentration of the enemy to the 
front. It was foreseen that the Frene|i army could only> offer sufficient 
resistance to the Crown Prince by a concentration towards the rear, 
consequently upon the l^ft flank. Without however taking into con- 
sideration the Fren(jli confidence of victory, which this defensive 
movement did not revoke, such an operation on the part of the enemy 
would have had the disadvantage of giving full time to the first 
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and second German ai^mies, to join in the action on their side, and by 
a simple advance, to unite with the third Army^ 

A combined operation on the part of the French Army could not, 
however, be arranged. As already mentioned, Marshal Mac Mahon 
threw himself alone , against the enemy and on the 5th of August 
occupied a favourable position along ihe Sauerbachy upon the^ eastern 
slopes of the Vosges (v. map of the battle of Woerth). This position 
was fitly chosen for the defensive, whilst offering at the same time 
favourable opportunities for the offensive. 

It was formed by the valley of the Sauer, 800 paces wide, 
running from north to south, whose western bank, bordered by steep 
and partly wooded heights, indicated the natural front of the French 
Army. The village of Elsashausen, forming by its position on a steep 
hill a%ind of retired bastion, was tlie key of the whole position, to 
which the village of Froschweiler was a favourable point ^ppui. 
The flanks were protected by the villages of Morsbronn and Eberbach 
^in the south, Neuweiler in the north, as well as by deep entrench- 
ments most favourably placed. At the foot of the whole position 
about one and a half hours Wide, the highroad leading from 
Hagenau to Woerth upon an embankment formed a first rate line of 
communication, whilst its elevation above the wide meadow valley of 
the Sauer could also be most advantageously used as the first l^c of 
defence, ahd was so used. The eastern slopes, partly planted with 
vines, which greatly impeded tliO; movement of the German troops, 
fall down steeply towards the 'Bauer, and are commanded from the 
opposite shore. The little streunr itself, "only about 10 paces wide, 
has such steep banks, and after the continued rain was so much 
swollen, that the French commander in chief may probably have 
considered it impossible to wade through. The only passages 
across this mountain stream, were at the Sruchmiihle, at Spachbach 
and Woerth. 

It is, ho^^ever, a great raestion whether the Marshal acted 
wisely, in here placing himself ® the way of the Crown Prince’s force, 
although the position in itself was very strong, and could' be 
advantageously defended. He must be prepar^ to resist an army 
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of much greater stren^h and mast bear in mind tiiat if the 
Corps had the misfortune of- ' being completely routed , the 
passage through the Vosges would be quite Open to the German 
Army. The Marshal ' ^(taked all his chances "upon one tlirow, by 
placing his Corps in position at Woerth, whilst had he declined one 
great battle^ and by distributing his forces, occupied all the most 
important defiles of these barrier-like mountains, he would probably 
have succeeded in making a longer and more obstinate resistance in 
defence of the Vosges. 

On the day that Douay’s Division was beaten at Weissenburg, 
Mac Mahon had three Divisions still at his disposal, concentrated to 
the east of Reichsliofon. He had been apprised of the attack upon 
Weissenburg after he had sentanorderby telegraph to the commandant 
of the 7th Corps (General Douay), which was provisionally unibr his 
command, to dispatch Conseil-Dumesnirs Division for his support. 
On the night of the 4th of August, he received the news of the defeat, 
and on the morning of the next day he made preparations to deliver" 
a battle in the position of Woerth and Gunstett, as he could not doubt 
that the Crown Prince’s Army would advaiice towards llagenau by 
tlie roads commanded from here. 

In a tactical point of view this position was , without doubt, 
excellently chosCh. But, even reckoning upon Conseil-Dumesnirs 
Division and Douay’s beaten Division, the Marshal could hot assume 
that he would be able to bring together more than 50,000 men, con- 
sequently his plan was very rash, and testifies to the want of a 
correct estimation of his adversary, which was so frequently to be 
observed in this war. 

The first idea was to^ occupy the plateau of Gunstett with 
one Division and the heights upon the right (west) bank of the Sauer 
with the main body; as,' however, this position would have been 
greatly extended in proportion to the strength of the troops, the 
Marshal confined himself to the occupation ofUhe Ij^ter entrenched 
position, and made the following deposition;' the 1st Division near 
Langensulzbach, the 3rd near Woerth, the 4th upon the right flank 
at Elsashausen, the^ Division wtiring from .Weissenburg to form the 
Reserve of the centre, the Reserve Artillery to form up between 
Froschweiler and Elsashausen, the numerous Cavalry consisting of 
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BcmDemain’s Cuirassier Division Michers and Septeuil’s Brigades to 
the plain in rear of the centre and right wing^ and he then awaited the 
arrival of Conseii<Duniesnirs Division to reinforce the right wing. 

This Division was delayed although it still came up in time for the 
battle. On the 4th, upon the erroneous announcement of a concentra- 
tion of troops at Ldrrach in the Black Forest, it had left its station 
at Colmar to go to Mtlhlhausen, to which place Lidbert’s 2nd Division 
of the 7th Corps was also directed, whilst the 3rd, Dumont’s, was 
still being formed in Lyons. 

Conseil-Dumesnirs Division had scarcely left the railway at 
Mtlhlhausen when it was again embarked in the evening between. 8 
and 10 o’clock, and arrived at Hagenau at 2 o’clock on the morning 
of the 6th of •August, from whence it took the route towards Reichs- 
hofenH'^iftiere it arrived upon the evening of the 5th, and was formed 
up in rear of Lartigue’s Division. The Artillery belonging to iff which 
was upon the march from Colmar to Mdhlhauson on the 4th August, 
was at Ensisheim when it received a counter order. On the 5th it 
marched back to Colmar where it was embarked on the railway in 
the evening. The 2nd Division, now commanded by General Pelld, 
which had retired from Weissenburg to Hagenau, arrived from thence 
on the evening of the 5th, by rmlway, and was formed up in re|^rve. 

At the same time that the plateau of Gunstett was abandoned, at 
11 o’clock a. m. on the 5th of August, the Marshal issued an order 
that all the bridges over the Sauei^ between Woerth and the Bruch- 
mtlhle, were to be destroyed ; w$ich that he intended merely to 
deliver a defensive fight. An hour latdr, however, when the heads 
of the German advanced guard already showed themselves upon the 
left bank, he recalled the order, in order to keep the possibility 
of an offensive movement, yet at that time he was carefully occupied 
with the lines of retreat, he obtained detailed information about them 
from engineer officers acquaint^ with thj^ country, and issued the 
necessary instructions'^ for a ret^pat, to which he added the remark, 
that they would have to deal With considerable forces, and a power- 
ful Artillery. 

A dispatch from the Emperor however, which arrived at 8. 30 
o’clock p. m. announcing that the 5th Corps, de Failly’s, was placed 
at his disposal, changed this aspect of the military situation. 
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The Marshal immediately sent a telegram to General de Failly^ 
the tenor of which was: “The Fmperor places your Corps at my 
disposal^ endeavour to join me as soon as pkiisible.'’ — 

The Marshal was so delighted at this unexpected reinforce- 
ment and had such confidence in the strength of the position he 
had chosen/ that he exclaimed joyfully ^^Messieurs tes Prussiens 
je vous tiensP^ — 

On the 6th of August the Crown Prince's Army was moved 
forward on tlie line of the Selz, the V. and. XI. Prussian Corps 
in the centre on the road to Hagenau, the two Bavarian Corps 
on their right, the Wurtemberg and Baden Divisions on their left 
flank, the Cavalry Division in reserve. 

During the night of the 5th of August, the II. Bavariai^orps 
bivoua^ed at Lembach, the I. Bavarian Corps at Iiigolsheim, the 
V. Corps at Preuschdorf, the XI. at Sulz, von Wcrder’s Corps at 
Aschbach and the Cavalry Division at Schunenburg. The Baden 
troops, which were not engaged in this battle, were stationed more 
to the south, at Buhl. The head-quarter^were at Sulz. Advanced 
posts were stationed along the Sauer towards the south and to the 

east of Woerth. 

# 

The Crown Prince had issued no dispositions for the 
attack on the Gth of August ^ as it was not the intention to 
give battle upon that day^,^ On the contrary, only a narrower 
concentration towards the frdht liad - been commanded, in order to 
make a complete approacliy '^^th all the Corps together, upon the 
French position, before attacking it. 

The Wurtemberg Division was to advance from Aschbach to 
Hqhweiler and Reimerswiller, the XI. Corps from Sulz to IlOlsch- 
loch, whilst the V. Corps was to remain stationary, fronting the 
Sauer, the I. Bavarian Cdrps was drawn near Preuschdorf towards 
the Centre, the Cavalry Division ^t Schdneifiburg, and the head- 
quarters in Sulz, would remain there. 

By day break, however, whilst the Corps which had to 
chfinge their positions had Just begun to move, a smalt 
skirmish took place between the out-posts, of both sides, along 
the Sauer. » 



Hartmann’^ Bavarian Corps was on the oxtirane right ftank^ 
and Bothmer's TAyMoxi of it encountered the advanced koops of 
Ducrot's Division. The fight was hot and earnest, the Bavarians 
followed up the advantage which they had gained beyond Lefnbach 
as far as Langensulzbach. 

Upon General Ducrot's announcement of the Bavarians’ attack, 
Marshal Mac Malion repaired, at about 7 o’clock a. m., to his left 
flank for the purpose of observation. He declared that the 
enemy could not yet be sufficiently far advanced to make a real 
attack; it was evidently nothing more than a demonstration, and 
he only expected the battle on the following day. 

Thus the Marshal, judging from the distance between 
Weis|^lmrg •and Woerth, and the German dispositions based there- 
on, cH^iated quite correctly. But he had not taken into account 
the extraordinary warlike ardour and enthusiasm of the German 
officers and soldiers, which led to the victory 24 hours sooner 
than originally intended by their commander in chief. 

The Marshal therefore, during the first hours of the battle, 
planned out instructions%or General de Failly, founded upon the 
supposition that a battle would take place on the 7th of August. 

An officer of the engineei*s, well 'acquainted with the co|mtry, 
was charged with the delivery of this dispatch.- He left Frosch- 
weiler at 9. 30 o’clock, and selected for his road a neighbouring 
valley behind Rcichshofen; for flie Jiearest way, the valley of 
Niederbronn was considered by Geripaii scouring 

patrols. He reached Bitsch at abdW,i o’clock. General de Failly, 
however, did not afford the Mai'shal the requisite support, although 
he had received the order to march to Woerth, the previous evening at 
9 o’clock. His conduct offers % striking example of the want of 
a single Direction in the French Army,^^j5iind of the defectiveness 
of a principle, which allowed |reat indegi^ndence to the individual 
corps leaders, and the initiativ|iin situations of the greatest moment 
and of entirely general iraporthnee. ^ 

Of the 5th Corps, the IstDarision (Goze’s), and Maussion’s Brigade 
of the 2nd Division (Labadie’s) were stationed about 2 kilometres*) 
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to the west of Bitscb) and guarded the ddboueh^s of the roads 
from Zweibrdcken and Saargemtina. The Ist Brigade, La|»a^et’s, 
of the 2nd Division, Labadie’s/ occupied the" latter town* Upon 
General de Failly’s receipt of Mac Mahon’s dispatch , instead of 
immediattely commencing the march with his whole Army Corps, 
excepting the detachments of observation necessary for keeping up 
the connection with the 1st Amy Corps, he contented himself with 
issuing In order for the march of the 3rd Division on the follow- 
ing day. 

General Guyot de Lespart consequently commenced the march 
early on the 6 th of August, but a few hours after, the com- 
mandant of the Corps sent him a counter order, commanding him 
to halt, in the apprehension that he would himself be a|||(i*.ked 
from Zweibrucken. At this time the Division was at Philippibui’g, 
at most 15 kilometres*) from the field of battle. 

When the engineer officer, sent from the Marshal, arrived at 
Bitsch at 1 o’clock, and delivered his dispatch, de Pailly declared 
that it would be impossible to carrry o^t the order, his Corps 
would be scattered, he dared not abandon Saargemttnd, he must 
keep a Division with the reserve Artillery in Bitsch, and had' many 
other arguments to justify his inactivity. Finally, however, upon 
its being represented to him, how near Guyot do Lespart’s Division 
was to the field of battle, he decided to give him the order to 
advance, and it arrived upbW^the field of battle in the course of 
the afternoon, for the most pa^ by railway. 

Major General IValtkkr twn Montbary . commanding the 
out-posts of the German V. Corps was, like General Bothmer on 
the right flank, involved in a fight in the centre. He could not 
help inferring from the movements of the enemy, that he was 
carrying out a retreat, and therefore ordered a reconnaissance to 
be made. A battalion of the Westphalian Fusilier Regiment Nr. 37 
was moved forward against Woerth, under cover of the fire of the 
out-post batteries, in order to make the enemy unfold his forces, 
and to gain an insight into his comparative strength. This battalion 
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upon a front which was very strongly,^ occupied, and waa 
conaequently, drawn into a vigorous ^fight. 

. General von Kirchbachj commanding the V. Corps, however, 
issued an order at 8 o'clock, to break off the fight, in pursuance 
of the dispositions made for this day by the commander in chief. 

But from this point a lively cannonade was now audible upon 
the right flank, caused by the fight of the II. Bavarian Coi*ps, 
whilst on the left flank the XL Corps was observed to be engaged 
with the enemy. In consequence of this, the fight was also 
continued here at Woerth. By breaking it off, the adjacent Corps 
would have been isolated, and their fis^nks endangered. 

The thunder of cannon upon the right, had been perceived by 
Maj^i^^e^neral von Schachtmeyery 'who was with the advanced 
guard of the XI. Corps, as early as 7 o’clock, at HOlsclilocli. 
Soon after, the firing ceased for a short time, and tlie General 
ordered his Division, tlie 21st, to move into bivopac at the place 
named, in accordance with the previously issued dispositions. Prom 
here, the French camp ^ould be seen upon the heights to the west 
of Gunstett, on the opposite side of the Sauer. Gunstett itself was 
occupied by 2 companies and 2 squadrons of the V. Corps.- The 
cannonade at Woerth how began afresh, and became more violent 
every moment. General Sch|ic^tineyer therefore formed his ad- 
vanced guard at the western eg&ss of the^i^iederwald (it was about 
8 o’clock, when the 87tli Reghnlih^lhe^first corps, debouched from 
the Niederwald with Gunstett Jg^^ /ront), sent u battalion to 
reinforce the detachment at Quhiftetvand directed the artillei*y of 

, k 

the main body to the same place, for which purpose it would . have 
to pass the Niederwald. 

These preliminary movepionts haj^^kardly been carried out 
when a French battery sholjred itself ^n' position opposite, and 
French columns of Infantiyl were al|q .^observed , marching on 
Gunstett. . L ' 

r ^ 

Immediately after the i^lvaiikied guard had developed, the 4 
batteries formed upon the heigHi to the north-west of Gunstett 
and opened fire; the oi*der being given to hold Gunstett,. and the 
line east of the Sauer. 
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Thus 9 o[elock^ the fight had begun along , the whole 
line^ although the greater part of the Corps were still far in 
rear. As yet the 1. Bavariaji Corps had not been engaged at 
all, of the V. Goi'ps only , the advanced troops, the 22nd Division 
of the XI. Corps had just reached Surburg, and General von Werder’s 
Corps had only arrived at Reimerswiller. . 

The V. Corps had been engaged, since soon after 8 o’clock^ 
in a serious attack upon the position at Woerth. After the Artillery 
of the advanced guard had again opened fire, the Artillery Corps 
was also ordered to form up on the heights to the east of Woerth. 
Soon after, the 10th Ihfaihtry Division was formed up in the first 
line, and the 9th Infantry Division in the second line, both of 
them a cheval of the road from Preuschdorf to Woerth. 

At 10 o’clock all the 14 Batteries of the Corps hl^: ^opened 
fire, and an hour later, when the superiority of this Artillery over 
that of the French had become evident, and the XL Corps had' 
also made progress. General von Kirchbach commanded the 
advanced guard to take Woerth, and establish itself upon the hills 
on the other side. 

In the XI. Corps, the 22nd Division which had made pre- 
parations to bivouac at Surburg, was apprised of the state of affairs 
by the thunder of cannon, and at the same time by a report from 
the 21st Division, the General commanding, von Bose, appearing 
with it. The Division immediately commenced to march on Gun- 
stett, the 43 rd Infantry Brlg|de^ and the Artillery in front, then the 
44th Infanti’y Brigade, both, t^ing the route round the southern 
corner of the Niederwald. The* 6th Thilringian Infantry Regiment 
Nr. 95, and the Artillery were afterwards directed to the north of 
Gunstett, and the 2nd Thtliingian Infantry Regiment No. 32 to the 
south of the village, on the Sauerbach. 

General von Werder’s Corps received intelligence that the 
battle had begun, at 11 o’clock. The General at once ordered 
Count Scheler’s Brigade of Cavalry and Starkloffs Infantry Brigade 
(whose baggage was left behind), from the Wurtemberg Division, 
under Lieutenant General von Obernitz, with the Artillery belong- 
ing to it, to move off from Reimerswiller, by Surburg, towards Gun- 
stett. All the remainder waited in bivouac ready to march off. 



In the meant6hile a change had taken place npm the 
fight flank, the effects of which extended as far as the centre. 

Shortly after the battle had begun, on receiving the intelligence 
that the Artillery of the V. Corps was to be brought into action 
upon the heights against Woerth, as before mentioned, the Grown 
Prince had ordered the fight to be broken off until the other Corps 
had come up in sufficient strength. But before this command had 
reached the field of battle, Bothmer’s Division, of th^' II. Bavarian 
Corps, had already gained ground towards Woerth beyond Langensulz- 
bach; this General also wrongly received the command to break 
off the fight at 10. 30 o’clock, in cons^uence of which he now 
retreated upon the position at Langensulzbach. 

Marshal )Iac Mahon, being thus relieved upon his left flank, 
was now able to direct his whole force against Woerth. 

This was the critical moment of the battle. The V. 
Prussian Corps in a thrice repeated assault endeavoured in vain to 
advance beyond Woerth. 

Whilst the battle was here raging at its highest, the Crown 
Prince, accompanied by Lieutenant General von Blumenthal and 
suite, came to take the command of the troops collected upon the 
battle field, and occupied the rising gwund immediately in front 
of Woerth, in the centre of the fighting lines, as a point of ob- 
servation. It was now about 1 o’clock. 

The French offensive had nol b^n coMned to Woerth. 

At 10. 30 o’clock, the samc^&ent at which the Bavarians 
broke off the fight, Lacretelle’s French Brigade, composed of 
Zouaves and Algerian Tirailleurs, *broke forward from Morsbroiin 
against Gunstett, now occupied only by the advanced guard of the 
21st Division. 

i 

To meet this attack, the Division |jt!ef|ngthened the position 
at Gunstett by 2 battalions frop the body, pushed forward 
one battalion of the 87th Regiment to th^^^uchmlihle which was 
occupied by a company of Jag^rs, and sent 3 battalions into the 
ravine to the north of the village of Spachbach. This was done 
under the fire of 2 of tlie enemy’s batteries and a mitrailleuse battery 
in position opposite Gunstett, w:}iich fire was soon after augmented 
in a dangerous manner by 2 fresh French batteries which were 
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driven up to the edge of a hill, flanking Elsashansen on the east. 
However fhe effect Of these latter, was averted from the^ 

columns of the 2lst Division by the fire of a battery of the V. 
Corps, in position to the north of Spachbach, and the 3 first mentioned 
batteries were played upon by the Artillery of the XL Corps, 
posted on the north of Gunstett. 

The French Brigade met with a vigorous reception at the 
Bruchmtihle; it was repulsed, and pursued across the meadows to 
the highroad embankment, where it obtained excellent cover. 

Further north, however, French tirailleurs had established 
themselves upon thip si^e of the Sauerbach, and French columns 
now appeared in still greater strength upon the heights. 

At 11 o’clock, General von Bose came into Gunstett, promis- 
ing the arrival of the 22nd Division and the Artillery Corps. 

Half an hour later, the anticipated second attack upon Gun- 
stett began. It was carried on to the outskirts of the village, but 
was nevertheless repulsed, with the assistance of the Jager Battalion 
No. 11, which had just arrived. 

At about 12 o’clock, the 22nd Division was also seen 
advancing in the direction of Landsberg (also called Albrechts- 
hauserhof) and Eberbach, to the south of Gunstett. 

The right flank of the French Army hero made a desperate 
resistance, but in spite of it, was forced to give ground, and the 
Artillery of both Division^ united upon the height of Gundtett. 

2'hus the battle stood M 1 o'clock^ surging to and fro 
under the repulsed assadlts ^of the French Arrays then the 
arrival of the Crown Prince in the centre of the line of hattlOy 
indicated the commencement of the irresistible pressure of the 
German columns. 

About this time the Wurtemberg Cavafry appeared upon the 
extreme left flank, the Aiiiillery Corps of the XI. Corps had arrived 
at 12. 45 o’clock ; upon the right flank, the leading troops of the 
I. Bavarian Corps began to draw neai* the line of battle, between 
Langensulxbach and Gorsddrf and tlie II. Bavarian Corps took 
up the fight anew upon the extreme right. The battle having 
been maintained for five hours, by single divisions against a 
greatly superior French force, numerical equality was now restored 
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hy ihp gradual arrivaL of fresh troops^ which pr^^d an alteration 
^^%very moment in favour of the Germans, until at'^^ilftt the superiority 
Jn numbers was also entir6^y on the German side. 

J General von Werder had received orders, shortly after 12 
o’clock, to leave one regiment for the protection of the head- 
quarters on the south of Sulz, and to push forward with all his 
remaining troops through the Niederwald towards Gunstett in order 
to support the XL Corps. Hflgers Wurtemberg Brigade, as yet 
left behind, as well as the Artillery Corps now immediately 
advanced, and carried out the prescribed march beyond Gunstett; 
the out-posts stationed towards the south were ^also withdrawn and 
Buyer’s Division followed that of Obernife. 

General vfm Werder repaired to Guhstett just as Starkloffs 
Brigade reached it. 

At the same time that the XI. Corps, reinforced by the 
Wurtembergers, was in a position to undertake a successful offensive 
attack, the V. Corps in the centre attacked the position of fVoerth 
with irresistible strength. The village was taken by the advanced 
guard after an obstinate resistance. 


Twice the French columns threw themselves upon the Prussian 
Regiments to rescue Woertli, but the village was held, tlie French 
retired, the 19th Infantry Brigade ^^reinforced . the 20th and the 
wood to the south of Woerth was %cc]yipied by a battalion of the 
18th Infantry Brigade. 

At 1 o’clock the Infantry of^me^'^lst Division of tlie XL 
Corps under General von Thile ca’ossed rthe Sauer to the south of 
Spachbach. They were followed part of the Artillery of the 
Corps whilst the other part remained in position at Gunstett. The 


Division directed its attack against Elsushmsen. At the same 
time the Wurtemberg Cavalry Brigade append upon the left flank 
to the west of Gunstett. I ; 


Thus between 1 and 2 o klocky ihe %ow of the German 
front of attack had been dradm closer and firmer round the 
French position ^ and encompuss^g it froin north to south 
began to stifle the desperate attacks of the marshaL 


(The moment in the battle represented on the inap.) 
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Amid sanga^iq^ fighting^ General von Bose gained the high-, 
road embankment and the heights to the west of it ; step by step 
the 2 let Infdntry Division pressed forwai-d towards Elsashausen, 
until at 2 o^clock^ in conjunction with parts of the V. Gorps^ it 
succeeded in taking the burning village. General von Bose was 
here wounded by a shot in the thigh^ but remained on horseback 
at the head of his Corps. 

In vain Marshal Mac Mahon made a furious attack with 
Infantry and Cuirassiers from Froschweiler^ with the intention of 
breaking through the German centre. " He was repulsed. 

The V. Corps was now joined by the I. Bavarian Corps, 
which entered at once, energetically into the fight, in spite of the 
long march it had already made, and to this was united the II. 
Bavarian Corps from the north. The brave Bavarians drove the 
left wing of the French before them with irresistible power. 
Upon the left, the Wurtemberg Division joined the XI. Corps. 
Thus Froschweiler y the centre and chief point (Jtappui to the 
French position, was attacked. 

This village, situated upon the hill on the road from Woerth 
to Reichshofen, commanding the surrounding country, was most 
obstinately held. Both lines stood for a long time opposite to 
one another without wavering, whilst clouds of smoke rose up all 
over the battle field from burning farms and villages. It was here 
that the French Cuirassiers were destroyed, when throwing them- 
selves with impetuous valour Upon the German Infantry, in order 
to break through the enemy, in old Napoleon fashion, by the 
weight of their masses. General von Bose was here wounded for 
the second time. 

Froschweiler was taken at 3. 30 o^clock. The Bavarians 
on the north, the Prussians on the east and west and the 
Wurtembergers on the^ south, attacked on all sides and took the 
village with several thousand of the enemy enclosed in it. 

fFUh this the battle was definitively decided. 

The French Regiments, which had been unable to obtain any 
access in spite of the utmost bravery, broke into disorderly flight, 
some towards Reichshofen, some in a north-westerly direction to- 
wards Jagerthal, some even back towards the south, leaving guns. 



^ eototirs and numerous prisoners in the hands of the victors. A small 
deiaobment of Infantry had occupied Jg.gerthal before the com- 
mencement of the battle, as the Marshal recognized the importance 
of this defile, which led towards Bitsch. 

After Froschweilcr urns takeUy the Cavalry of all* the 
German Divisions immediately commenced the pursuit and 
continued it for six miles,*) reckoning from Woerth to Zabern 
(Saveme). 

Guyot de Lespart’s Division of the 6th Corps, alone was in 
a position to resist in some measure this pursuit, and to cover 
the retreat of the Ist Corps. This Division was then moved 
back to its Corps at Bitsch, and by this movement made the 
Germans believe that the main body of Mac Mahon’s Army had 
retired upon Bitsch, so that the pursuit was diverted from the 
principal line of retreat. 

The loss of the French in killed and wounded was 5000 
men, in prisoners 8000 men, among whom were 2500 wounded. 
General Colson, the French Chief of the Staff, had fallen. They lost, 
in guns 35 cannon and fi mitrailleuses, besides 2 eagles and a 
quantity of valuable baggage, including^ the Staff carriages and the 
Marshal’s correspondence. 

A large proportion of this booty was taken by the Wurtemberg 
Cavalry Brigade, which in conjunction with the Reserve Artillery 
was sent out from Gunstett on t|ie enemy’s right flank, and also 
the EurmM.rkische Regiment of Bnigoohs No. 14, the 2nd Regiment 
of Hessian Hussars No. 14, and the Bavarian Srd Light Horse 
Regiment. 

The loss of the Germans in killed and wounded, was equal 
to that of the enemy. 

Owing to the unfortunate Course of the war for France, there 
are, in general, no accurate Fr^ch accoilEts of the battles. The 
tactics adopted on the French jside therefore, can at present only 
be inferred from observations Caade on the German side. Ffom 
these it appears that in the battle of Woerth, Mac Mahon at 
different times attempted changes of front, and that his prevailing 
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idea was to break through the enemy’s centre, by means of large 
/masses. Assaults were made. fi*om Morsbronn against Gunstett and 
especially, at a later phase in the battle, from Froschweiler against 
Elsashausen and against Woerth. 

At all events the French fought very bravely, and until the 
numerical superiority of the Germans told, they offered a success- 
ful resistance. 

The Marshal had, also, managed his troops well in the 
battle; this is clearly proved, by the fact that the Germans after 
the fight estimated the strength of his corps, as greater than it 
actually was. 

His Army, after the losses in Douay’s Division, may still 
have numbered 33,000 Infantry, 3,400 Cavalry and 107 Guns, to 
which must be added Bonnemain’s Cavalry Division of 16 squadrons, 
-ConseiUs Division of 13 Battalions and 3 Batteries, and Guyot de 
Lespart’s Division of 13 Battalions and 3 Batteries which bring 
the whole force under the Marshal at the battle of Woerth to about 
52,000 Infantry, 5,400 Cavalry and 143 Guns. 


On the same day that the German left wing gained the victory 
of Woerth, their right wing stormed a strong position, which served 
as a point of appui to the ^’rench position at SaarbrUcken. As at 
Woerth, this fight took place a day sooner than the General 
commanding had intended. 

The impatience of the troops to measure their strength with 
the French, led to a wonderful feat at SaarbrUcken. The leading 
troops of the columns, on the line of march, fought a battle with 
the most favourable results, which would have been the duty of 
the columns themselves after they had completed their formation 
in position. 

Opposite the town of SaarbrUcken^ upon French territory, the 
heights of Speicheren rise, with one corner jutting out towards the 
north, and steep, partly wooded slopes towards the noiiih-west 
and north-east, similar to a natural fortress, (v. map.) 
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The approacli to these heights from the town is rendered 
difficult by humorous lakes and ponds^ and by wooded ground 
whose different declivities form so many positions for the combat. 

' This strong position was occupied by FrossartPs Corps j and 
strehgtkened by artificial defences. 

From here^ Saarbrilcken had been taken on the 2nd of August^ 
yet the offensive had been carried no further; the untenable part 
of Saarbrttcken together with the exercising ground on the south 
of the town had been evacuated, and only the slope of the valley 
to the south-west of the exercising ground, and the Galgenberg 
hill lying behind it ; thus the ground in front of the actual position, 
remained occupied. The French Direction having been convinced, 
since the 2nd,^of August, that no hostile forces would be opposed, 
to Saarbrilcken, Bazaine’s Corps had been |.rawn off towards the 
east. Hjs Ist Division had mai*ched towards Saargemttnd, to 
strengthen Lapassef s Brigade, the 2 nd Division towards Puttlingen, 
and the 3rd and 4th had taken up a position between St. Avoid 
„.and Marienthal. 

Meanwhile the guards were moved from Metz towards Boulay, 
and on the 6 th of August were stationed at Courcclles, about 8^/3 
miles in rear of St. Avoid. 

Frossard’s Corps, on this day, was still upon the heights of 
Speicheren; Laveaucoupet’s Divisi<m was stationed to the north of 
this village, on the ri^t of the road from Fprbach to Saarbrttcken, 
Verge’s Division was oh the lof|l":ofythe road, Bataille’s Division 
formed the reserve. The Speic^ei^fn heights were especially adapted 
for the defence. Frossard’s Corps, encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Forbach, could easily be reinforced by the railroad from Metz, 
as well as quickly effect its retrekt; Saarbrttcken and the line of 
the Saar in front, gave him moreover, in ^eat measure, the power 
of observing the movements of the enem]!^ 

Nevertheless this observation was entirely neglected. 

The dispositions of the Co]|imahder in Chief of the first Oerijjan 
Armyi on the 6 th of August, hil Ordered the Vll. Army Corps to 
advance as far as the Saar o^ thO 6 th. The 13th Division was 
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directed towerde Puttlingen ; their out-posts^ to be pushed forward 
as far as Ydlklingen and Bookershausen. The 14th Division was 
to reach Gnichenbach, and out-posts to be pushed forward towards 
Saarbriieken and Louisenthal. The Artillery Corps was to follow 
the 14th Division as far as Hensweilor. Those dispositions edbc^ed 
with the movements of the second Army, whose head-quarters were 
removed to Homburg on the (Ith, and whose advanced guard 
approached the French frontier at Sa;u*gem(ind. 

General von Rheinbaben’s Division of Cavalry, which was on 
the' strength of the first Army, had, on the morning of the 6th of 
August, already pushed forwai*d a Light Cavalry Regiment as far 
as the Saar, for the purpose of obsemng the position of the 
enemy. It was ascer|ained that Saarbriieken and its environs 
were evacuated, and that the enemy had withdrawn to the heights 
of Speicheren. The ^heral commanding, von Zostrow^ received 
this report shortly before 10 o’clock in the morning, when he was 
on the point of lUarfehing towards Dilsburg, and the news was 
confirmed and amplified at 10 o’clock, by a report from Lieutenant 
General von Kamecke, commanding the 14th Infantiy Division, 
according to which the enemy had taken up a position on the 
heights of Speicheren, and appeared to be embarking on the rail- 
way at Forbach. 

In consequence of. this, General von Zastrow, at 1 o’clock, 
ordered the 13th Infaptry Division, under G^eral von GUlmer, to 
march towards VOlklingen l^|^'don, to push forward their 
advanced guard aciH)ss\the Saar upon Forbach and Ludweiler, and 
to gain information as to the strength and intentions of the 
enemy. 

The 14th Infantry Division was to reinforce its advanced guard, 
which was to take up a position near Saarbrtteken, upon the left 
bank of the Saar, and , its main body to be' directed by Neudorf 
upon Rockershausen. Patrols to be sent forward in the direcidon 
of Forbach. 

The Artillery Corps was to follow to Puttlingen. 

The General’s intention, on this day, was to push up the main 
body of his Corps on to the Saar, at Ydlklingen and Rockershausen, 
and early on the 7th, to attack the enemy at Forbach. 
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The independent advance of the 14th Infantry l^vision 
did hot allow this plan to be carried oat; but brought on a 
Ba’iouB encounter with the enemy on the 6th. Rheinbaben’s 
Cavalry Division was the first to arrive in Saarbrflcken. It passed 
through the town at 12 o’clock^ and sent out some squadrons to- 
wards the heights on the south side, who were fired upon when 
advancing beyond them. 

Between 12 and 1 d* clock the lAth Division had already 
reached Saarbrilckenj consequently before the General command- 
ing had given the order for it to remain at RockershausOn. It 
passed the town, and immediately attacked the portions of 
Prossard’s Corps which were in the valley, below the heights of 
Speicheren. 

The French troops were forced to4^vacuate the ground in 
front, and were pursued as far as the steep heights, which 
presented an extraordinary obstacle to the advance of the 14th 
Division. 

General von Kamecke made dispositions for the attack of 
these heights upon both fianks, and sent information of his position 
to General von Zasirow, Ho received this report at 3 o’clock, 
and immediately repaired to the battle field, by Saarbrtteken; yet 
before reaching SaarbrUcken he heard the thunder of the fight, 
and sent an officer to inform tie 13th Division at Vdlklingen, of 
the action in which^the 14th Dlyisipn was engaged. 

The advanced guard Division had arrived at 

Vdlklingeii, in accordance wkIi the ordi||t}^ at 2. 30 o’clock; the 
main body commenced the march from TUttlingen to Vdlklingeii 
at 3 o’clock. Nothing was here known of the fight begun near 
Saarbrtteken, ,as the woody, mountainous country intercepted the 
sound of the' fiipiiig. The information from General von Zastrow, 
brought by the officer mentii^ed, only^ieached its destination at 
5 o’clock. ' 

When General von Zas^ow arrived to take comman^ at" 
4r 30 o’clock, the situation ||poii the field of battle was as follows 
(y. this moment upon the m4p): 

, Dpon the German right flunky the 28th Infantry Brigade, 
after heavy losses, had gained possession of the wood, bordering 
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he rai^y between Drathzug and StiiHing^ and held it. In the 
front; 6 batteries in position upon the Focksterhdhe and t^algen- 
berg, had opened fire, viz: the foot division of No. 7 Begiment 
of Field Artillery and 2 batteries belonging to the VIII. Corps. 
The Hohenzollern Fusilier Regiment No. 40, of the latter Corps, 
liad also come up to the support of the 14th Division, and the 
General commanding, von Goben^ was himself upon the spot and 
conducted the fight. 

To the east of Drathzug, the 15th Hussars, of the 14th 
Infantry Division, and the 11th Hussars, of the 5th Cavalry Division, 
were halted under cover. There was no infantry at all in front. 

Upon the left flank j the 27th Infantiy Brigade, commanded 
by General von Frangois^ had effected an unparalleled feat, amid 
the heaviest losses. '-‘tS^er the very eyes of the antagonists, who 
were far superior ip; .murderous artillery and infantry fire, it had 
climbed to the sn|ii|l^it of a projecting nose of the heights, and 
established itself upon the plateau, partly in the midst of a wood 
which was defended by the enemy. Here General von Frangois 
fell, killed in the fight. 

The Hohenzollern Fusilier Regiment No. 40, was advancing in 
support of this brigade. 

Several regiments of the 5th Cavalry Division were in rear 
of the left wing, concealed at the foot of the hill^ 

The position of alU the^: /troops was h^rdous in the highest 
degree. The overpowQ^^||p^il 9 i^||p the heights with indexible 
firmness, so that the rijttt wing, the 28th Infantry Brigade, was 
unable to gain much ground. With the assistance of the 40th 
Regiment, which had come up, the 27th Infantry Brigade succeeded 
it is true in completely ..teking the wood at 5 o^elpck, but it was 
impossible for the presept, to press further forv^atd. There were 
no more infantiy in r^tve. In endeavouring to push on against 
the Bieutzberg, from the acquired south-west point of the wpod, 
the German lines were brought to a; stand by the powerful attacks 
of the enemy. v 

• The greatest devotion and bravery of these troops tHone 
prevented the ground obtained, being again lost. 

The thunder of cannon, however, audible afar in the dii^ction 
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of SaarbrUcJcen and beyon^, had reached the columns al^the III. 

Corps, which was approaching the frontier; they followed 
the direction of the sound in accelerated march^ and at 5 o^cfock, « 
General von Alvenslehen^ the commanding General of this corps, 
arrived upon the field of battle with 5 or 6 battalions. 

These battalions were immediately sent to support the troops 
on the heights. 

But in spite of this most necessary reinforcement, they did 
not sucked in prqgi*essing further than the ravine, which the 
Kreutzberg forms at a particulai* segment of the Speicheren heights 
and which offered an especially favourable position for the French 
offensive. 

At 5. BO o'clockj the action here came to a stands and 
remained in the same position until 8*||0 o'clock. 

At 7. 30 o’clock the first aiiiillery arrived upon the plateau, 
a battery of the III. Corps having, by the^utmo^ exertions, succeeded 
in bringing the guns up the hill. It took up a position upon 
the south-west point of the wood, and fired with success upon the 
French batteries. 

During these three hours, French columns advanced five 
or six times, but each time the attack was repulsed by the 
Germans. 

The battle at this place, only died, out when complete dark- 
ness set in. 

The 16tli Division whi(!^S||3|^|||^ in the evening, 

was placed at the disposal of Gtoeral Zastrow, in a reserve 
position, by the verbal ordc^ W General voti SteinmetZy who 
appeared upon the field of batile at 7 o’clock, haying received an 
announcement; M the fight, at 6 o’clock^^ when at Eiweiler. 

The Fre^j^^on the left ! also attempted an attack upon the 
German right flank at 6. SOJo’elock, llid commenced it with a 
strong battery in position at Sih'ing. But the efficacious fire of a 
mermun battery, concentratedlapc^ this point, very soon obliged 
t)is enemy’s battery to driveg off, and, forced the infantry to 
return. ! 

About 8 ; o’clock in the evenij|g, however, the surrounding of 
the ^French line of retreat toward Forbach was effected by the 
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13tK iSpiloii, upon the extreme right flank. This pressure upon 
the French position^ which General vo Zastrow had prepared bjr 
his march dispositions for the 7th of August, and accelerate by 
the announcement of the attack made by the 14th Division, induced 
the severely-shaken enemy to vacate the position, so long and 
obstinately held, and at the same time caused a Division of 
Bazaine’s Corps, which was approaching to Frossard’s assistance, 
to return to St. Avoid. 

The 13 th Infantry Division, which , had crossed the^^aar at 
Wehrden, marched tov^rds Forbach by Rosseln, the advanced guard, 
under General von der Goltz^ debouched from the Forbach wood 
towards 8 o’clock, and 2 battalions of the 55th Regiment with 1 
battery, immediately went forward to attack the Kaninchen hill, 
winch was strongly occupied and strengthened by cover trenches. 
These trenches were -ta^n just before dark, and the battery was 
enabled to open fire^^hpon Forbach and the masses of the enemy 
still visible there. 

At the sound of this fighting upon the fiank and the rear, 
the troops, who were still energetically^ defending the Kireutzberg, 
began a rapid and disorderly retreat. 

fVith this the action came to m end. The fall of night 
put a stop to the pursuit. 

To cover the retreat, several batteries were driven up on to 
the Belscliberg and its western projections, and codlfeued the fire 
for long, without however pr^pcitojiny effect upon the German 
troops. At 9 o’clock, tlte iTOlicFArmy withdrew by Eslingen 
upon Blittersdorf leaving behind numerous prisoners , the camp 
equipage, a pontoon column, several provision waggons, and large 
stores of forage and clothing in Forbach. . ^ 

The loss in killed and wounded, in this h(]^^|i|d murderous 
fight, was extraordinarilyf^eat upon both sides. It amounted in 
each Army to at least 6000 men. 

• General Frossard had remained entirely without support froni 
Bazaine. Montaudon’s Division of tl^e:' 3rd Corps, which w^" 
stationed in SaargemUnd on the 5th and 6th of August, had moved 
back to the 2nd Division which held Puttlingen, at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 6th. The latter Division marched about the 
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whofle now towards Stargemtlnd now towards Smbi^ekep, 
but sot upon the field of battle. 


The important result of the three victories, at Weissenburg, 
Woerth and Saarbrttcken, was tliat the whole of the French Army 
gave up its original position and began a general rapid retreat. 
By this means alone was it enabled to escape the fate of being 
rolled up by the Army of the Crown Prince, or surrounded and 
forced back from its line of retreat towards the north. . 



THIRD CHAPTER. 


Thb Investment of Stbasbubo and Tip: first Battle near 
' ■ , Metz (Codroelles). 


Ji- ^.-,, 1 , 

The north-east of which became the theatre of war shortly 

after the German victdlms on the 6th of August, — the table land 
of Lorraine and the Bhine valley separated from it by the Vosges — , 
by its natural formalion and consequent limited military character 
caused the operations of the war to be divided into two piirts. 

The acquisition of Strasburg was no less important to the^^ 
German Leadership than the pursuit and destruction of the main 
body of the French Army, whose next natural front must be the 
line of the Moselle. Strasburg possessed a double importance as 
a fortress by its position in front of the great passes of the Vosges 
and in the middle of the open ^plain, which leadsipn a southerly 
direction to Franche Com't^ ahd^ Jl^Hirgogne in the centre of France. 

The Vosges, the n^tm*isl%a^rn boundary wall of Germany, 
which border the Bhine valley on the west, rise quickly upwards 
from the plateau land of the Burgundy gate in the south, and 
form an unbroken chain to the valley of the Lauter, diminishing in 
height towards the north, ^with steep declivities i^ards the Rhine 
and sloping gradually dpwn towards the table laM of Lorraine on 
the west. In the southern^hird, these mountains attain the greatest 
• height and width, the ridge is no wherd less tli^n 3000 feet high 
and rounded off, near the eastern Mdief, the granite, wooded sumhi|te 
rise 1000 feet higher. 

Where the gi*anite masses cease at the sources of the Meurthe, 
the mountains are smaller, lower, and the peaks are less impoitant. 
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TheA' emes the principal pass of the momtams, whteh begins 
on tj^eastem slope at Zabeme (Saverne) anf llMB by Pfalzbnrg 
to tfiCJMenrthe towards Lnneyille. 

This ^SS; the entrance as it were between Germany and 
France, and near the gate or Burgundy which is occupied by the 
fortress oif Belfort, has been, since the most ancient times, a road 
for the Roman, French and German Army columns, and the posi> 
tion of Strasburg was deemed essential to it. The railroad from 
Paris, by ChMons and Toul to Strasburg, passes through it, and 
the canal, wliich in its further continuation leads to the Maine. On 
the other side of the pdhs, the last third of the mountain range 
begins, stretching as far as the Lauter valley, where' the advanced 
troops of thej^rench Army were overthrown on the 4tli of August, 
and is .a very intejnpcted, hilly country^^ith citodels crowning the 
summits. The small fortresses of Bitsmi, Lichtenberg and Ltitzel- 
stein lie in this northernmos^l^^ df the Vosges. 

Strasburg^ the largest to^* in Alsace an4^%e strongest fortress 
|ln this eastern part pf the ^edtre of war, formed a bulwark to the 
great pass of the^ Vosges just described, it was also a central point 
of defence for the Rhine valley, and the first rampai*t against an 
entry by the gate of Burgundy. 

For the successful defence of this fortress, the support of an 
army holding the Vosges Was cei’tainly necessary. After Mac Mahon 
was beaten at€W'oerth,^vahd higr jfepps had evacuated the passes of 
the Vosges in disorderly ftjght| became an isolated fort- 

ress, similar to the fortress lying by itself in the 

great pass; only much 4arger| l^r more important in a political 


point of view, and provided with a numerous garrison, which might 
have been able^ undertake ^gerous operations in rear of the 
German Army^".^^ became in ; consequence, an important object of 
operations for t|e left wing ofi the advH|||pjlng Army. i 

The table land of Lorrima which stretches out as far as 
the Ardennes towards the nortljk aiifd to the deeply indented vplley ‘ 
ofjtfae Meuse towards the weB||"be^hme the other principal theatre 
of war, upon the further side W the Vosges, The upper level of 


this table land is hilly, its sti*eams mostly flow in deeply cut beds, 
and are dif&0lti!t; to cross. The bhief river is the Moselle which 



south of the Vosgw, and leaves ilbe plateau 
of ^Liiiigres^ ^ '^^mI. It forms m excellent defen8iTS.^|totion 
tfanmgh its moraiwDous banks, and a' strategical line of jr^%apor- 
tance by the powerful fortress offiyEbts ^ the fortreks^of Thion* 
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ville. Upon its right side^ first , th^ M^rthe runs into it; upon 
which Lunevillc and Nancy are situated; then co1da%1^^the Saar, 
the stream which the first Army Corps and^ part of the second 
victoriously crossed on the 6th of August; which rises in the north 
of the Vosges, and upon which are the towns of Saarburg and Saai*- 
gemttnd. • ^ 

The effect produced upon the Frtmch army^ by the defeats 
on the ^th and ^th of jdlugustf was that dll the Corps^ without 
reference to their originalj'ormation^ streamed on to the Moselle 
linCf fused into two lo^e fnasses, without di^ determined plan 
for continuing Ihe Mferisive struggle. A rent' went through the 
army, which even /violently the corps unity of de Pailly’s 

troops, so that L^fissef s BrigaTO^^ich was in Saargemttnd, sepa- 
rated itself eiitirejy from its own'^Cj^ps, and joined the 3rd Oorf^ 
in the retreat towards Metz, whilst^' the m^in body, under the coth^ 
mand of the General himself, endeavoured to . foYm a junction with 
the "army which was being formed at ChMons.* 

The retreat of the French Corps necessarily led to the forma- 
tion of two different armies, the arm;f of Metz and the army of 
Cliaions. The latter wHs fomed of the«. 1st, -fii}), 7th and the 
12tli Corps which was raiseS fw^ later period, and tlie former of 
the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th Guard. 

After the defeat at Woerth, the Corps fled, in the first 
instance, in all directions, the main body however arrived at Saverne, 
and upon the 7th of August some order was agaip restored in the 
regiments. The Marshal ' then made them Wrc^l^rough the night, 
and on the morning of the 8th they^ reached S^rbuvg. On the 
9th the Corps was at ^hunont, on the 10th in f/uneville. 
under the Apprehension that the enemy^might have pressed forward 
to Nancy and destroyed the railrodd by Bar-le-Duc to Chdlons,^the 
Marsel decided upon taking a more southerly direction. He wished 
’ to make use of tlie railway which lollows the valley of the Marne, 
by Chaumont, Joinville and St. Dizier. 
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march was therefore directed by a branch rjine of that nit- 
way Nenfch^teaii^ first to Bayon on the/^J|^^ie , where^ It 

lA^s on the lltb, the next day to Haroni^^ on the Idth 

to Vicherey|>pn the 14th, thel^rps arrived at Neufchiteau, from 
whence one part embarked on the railway, so as to arrive at 
Colons on^tiie 15th, whilst the remainder, especially the cavalry, 
marched, and only later made nse of the railway at Joinville and 
St. Dialer. The strength of the Ist Corps, on amving at Chalons, 
was from 20,000 to 22,000 men. 

General de Failly heard of the defeat at Woerth on the evening 
of the 6th, and immediately gave orders to commence the retreat 
on the following morning. In the well gi’onnded apprehension 
that he might b# off, he decided to^move off during the. night. 
The train was dirpcfed that evening towa^s Saargemtlnd, the whole 
of the baggage was taken into the fortress of Bitsch, and at 
8 O’clock in the evening the^,Qori^^^gan to mi^rch, and arrived at 
Ltitzelstein on the 7th, at 4 o’cliibk in the afternoon. From here it 
.J&llowed the 1st Corps, keeping ' about two, days march in its rear, 
Wentually covering its iretreat." On the 8th, General de Failly 
aiTived at Lixheim, on the 9th at Saarburg, on the 10th at 
Avricourt, and on the evening of the 1 Itii at Luneville. From this 
place he marched to Chaumont, aiid drew in his rear guard, Guyot 
de Lespart’s Division. From Chaumont the Corps travelled by rail 
to Chalons, wheife it arrived on tl^49tli,and 20th of August. 

The 7th Corps, which ^afterjp^ departure of Conseil-Dumes- 
nil’s Division to the 1st Corps, (^nfltited of Li^berfs Division, 
a Brigade of Cavalry and the Reierve Artillery (the 3rd Division 
was still in course of ^ formation iii^Lyons), had gone from Belfort to 
Mtlhlhausen on the 6th of August,^ for the purpose of encountering the 
supposed enemy the Black Forest. On the following morning 
General Douay r^eived a didpa^li from Mf|^ Mahon, informing him 
of the loss of the battle at Wmrth, and .an hour l^ter a second 
dispatch which ran thus: | 

■ ^^If possible throw one ijKviiidon into Strasburg, and cover 
Belfort with both of the other jDivfeions.” signed: Napoleon. 

The Commander in Chief of the army and the Chief of the Staff 
consequently did not know that the 3rd Division (Dumont’s) of the 
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7th Cfeipps, was process formation iti Lyons, and ^t the 

Ist^ Division '^(Qbhlieil’Dumesnirs) had been detached, tS^||;i days 
before, to the Ist Corps. ^ 

In consequence of this command. General Douay drew back 
towards Belfort. The departure from Muhlhausen took place, at 
midday on the 7th of August, with real precipitation. These troops 
arrived in Belfort again oh the 8th of August, and prepared to 
complete the fortifications of the place, especially the three advanced 
works, the Barres, the Grandes Perches, and the Petites Perches, 
the eartliworks of wliicli liad only been traced out. 

The different portions of Dumont^s Division amved in Belfort 
about the 13th of August, and, besides the l^st Division which 
remained with Mac Mahon, f'only Jolif du Couloflibier’s Cavalry Bri- 
gade was wanting* It was kept back at Lyons, and never joined 
its corps. t . 

This was therefore the hifilNiestifiy of those corps which, later 
on, formed the principal part of tUp Army of Chklons. 

The , corps Which formed the Swny of Metz arrived in the / 
following manner for the purpose of concentration at this fortress. 

When the German advanced |uard approached Saargemiind on 
the 7th of August, General Prossard who had on that morning 
retired there from Blittersdorf, considering it wiser to place more 
ground between himself and the enemy, departed at 1 o’clock for 
the purpose of reaching Baz^k at Puttlingen. He arrived there 
at 4 o’clock in the afterin^n<i;«^ baity retreat, . before an enemy 
who had only just shownliiimill^if, brought disorder and mistrust 
among the troops, who had previously accused their General of not 
having allowed himself to be seen during”^ the ' action. 

General Prossard had, in fact, been engaged.;^ business trans- 
actions about minor concenis with the Mayor of Pdrbach during the 
attack of Kamecke’s Division upon the heights of ^Speicheren. 

Upon receiving the "news of the overthrow of the 2nd Corps, 
Marshal Leboeuf, the chief of the.Stnff, ordered an immediatd^ con- 
centration of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th»,.and Guards Corps, around Metz. 
This was effected on the 7th, 8th and 9th of August. At the same 
time the 6th Corps arrived, by railway from Ch^qns, at Metz, 

where the Imperial head-quarters had been established, and thus 

6 * 
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five ^ ^rps were assembled tliere, :^a» 200.000 

468 guns, ^ 

ok' the li(h of Augusty these active forces were in post- 
lion on the right bank of pie Moselle^ undei^ cover of the 
eastern outer forts of Metz. 

The news of the condition of the army^ which had emanated 
from the French Chief comipand y had in the meantime pro* 
diiced an uneasy feeling throughout the whole country, which, 
reacting again, had a pernicious eifect upon the Direction of the 
army. 

Although the defeats of the 4th and 6th of August must have 
been a terrible awakening from the delusions under which France 
laboured, yet Siil|5^4wo corps and single divisions of two other corps * 
had been immed^tely concerned in them, consequently only the ; 
smaller part of the army and it was tlie duty of the Chief 
command to remind the army country, in an appropriate 

manner, of the forces still at hand. 

But the dispatches from ^ head*quarters, instead of having a 
calming influence, represented a complete helplessness in the Direc* 
tion of the army, and made m , change in the Chief command 
necessary, in opposition to public opinion in the country and in 
the army. 

The kind of dispatches were as follows: 

^*Metz, 7th August 8 o’cloqk |a.m, 

i ^Tt is necessary that .Fr$n|^^d Paris should prepare for 
the greatest effoilis, for the g|p|^^t||^acrifices. No weakness! 
Mac Maho%^covers Nancy, I'r^ard’s Corps is well led. The 
Chief of the^'3taff is with the .allyanced posts.” 

11.65 o’clock a.m, u 

^^The concentration of th|i, troops upon Metz is cail*ied on with- 
out difficulty, ^he t]Sal,whi|h we haw to encounter is severe, 
but it does not exceed the pw^idtism of the nation.” i 

>4 o’clock p.m. t ^ ’ 

^^^The enemy is not pursu4g ^c Mahon. The Mai*shal is con- 
centrating his troops. “ r* 
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On the 'idii^i^iiig of the 7th, Raris had already be^ declared 
ill a i^tate of a decree called upon all young me^ under 

30 years, to serve in the Garde Mobile, ahd all citizens, between 
30 and 40 years of age, to serve in the Garde Nationale. 

The Division, which occupied Papal territory, was, embarked 
for France as early as the 6th of August, all the dispensable 
troops were brought away from Algiers, and even some that were 
necessary there; the embarkation of an army to invade the German 
coasts was interrupted and the^troo]^ recalled, and even the marines 
were incorporated in the land army. 

The 12th Corps was also formed, under General Trocku 
(later Lebrun^ v. the order of battle), and the 13th Corps, under 
General Vinoy^ (the Corps numbered 8, 9,;jlp and 11 were 
intended for the military commands in Paris, cfeyons, Toulon and 
Algiers). > 

In the mean time the C^orps^ following up 
the advantages they had already gained, poured across the frontier 
in uninterrupted succession. ' v 

On the 9th of August the Chief head-quarters were removed to 
Saarbrtteken*, the head-quarters of^he second army, upoq the same 
day, were in Saargemtind, the head-quarters of the third army in 
Ober-Moddern, having been at Mersweiler on the 8tii, and the pre- 
vious day in Hegweiler, Eberbach and Surburg. 

The German armies made a strategical wheel to the righipand 
by that means gained a ne\^ which corresponded with the jt(ne 
of retreat taken by the ; ; * 

This new disposition imposed the follp wing conditions: that the 
country between the Saar and the Moselle should be firmly held 
by the first army whilst remaining stationary, that the second 
army should be opened out, whilst the beads of^^he columns only 
moved slowly forward, and that the third army sl^ld force its way 
through the Vosges chain by rapid marches. 

How far the second army extended towards the reair, int con- 
formity with the original disposition, at the time that the battle of 
Woerth was fought, is evident from the Saxons (XIL Corps) having 
only reached Kaiserslautern on the 7th, Hqmburg on the 8th, and 
Saarbrtteken not until the 11th. 
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^ ^ ' •*w. 

But whilst the main bodies of the first and ^copj^ armies^ moving 
slowly forward, were united in lomps^ct menibei|||ffipe independent 
..^valry Divisions at their heads formed an aBlml^d line two days 
limrch in frdnt, keeping at the heels of the retiring French corps, 
car^uliy watching them and at the same time concealing the German 
operations by an impenetrable veil. As early as the 10th of August 
these heads had passed the d^ricts of Saar-Union, Gros-Tenquin, 
Faulquemont, Fouligny and LOs Etangs. 

The task which had devolved jipon the third army, besides 
the advance through the Vosges, included various other operations 
against the fortresses lying among the mountains, and also the impor> 
tant detaching of forces whose aim was Strasburg. 

Bitsehy thg most western of the Vosges fortresses, bars a cross 
road through the^^^untains. Here three roads loading from the 
valley of the Rhine unite, and continue as two to tlie Saar. From 
its natural strength^, situated upon the cone of a hill and on a 
lake, with bomb-proof casemates, a well 246 feet deep, richly 
provided with stores, furnished with 80 guns and 1000 men, Bitsch 
offered an invincible resistance to the detachment of the 11. Bavarian 
Corps, which had moved forwar<^ to besiege it on the 8th of August 
and at once commenced the bombardment .with a field battery. The 
corps had therefore to make a long detour by Lemberg, Montbronn, 
and St. Lorenzen, by mountainous roads, with the greatest difficulty 
and to content itself with investin|; the fortress. 

The castle of Licktenberg^ jbliated upon rocks, likewise re- 
fuse the summons to sun’ender,^ ®Vby the Wurtemberg Division, 
but capitulated however on the ifTOf®" after the houses had been 
partially sefIFon fire, the day before, by the bombardment This 
success was gained by the 1st, and 2nd Jager battalions, the 1st 
Field Artillery division and two companies of the 2nd Infantry 
Regiment, under^eneral Htigel, |^hen 280 ^isoners besides the fort 
itself were deli^|d into the hii^ds of the Germans. 

Fort LUtxelstein (la Peli^ Pierre) , lying somewhat further 
south, was taken by the II. Baijjariap Corps on the 9th of Auguht. 

On the other hand, the impoilant little fortress of Pfalzburg^ 
unusually strongly situated upon a hill 1160 feet high, in the 
middle of the principar pass mentioiied above, held out like Bitsch 



and compelled thii*d am^r to make a circuit by Peterabach. 
Tim fortress %j^ipyested. 

The head-^tiamrs remained in Petersbach from the 11th to the. 
13th of August. Here the town of Luneviiie surrendered, after having 
been visited by the cavalry of the advanced guard. Nancy had 
already been ridden through by German eavalry patrols on the 
12th. Upon the same day the 1. J^arian Corps, on the right flank, 
reached Diemeringen near Saar-Unibn. 
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Immediately after the battle of Woerth, whilst the main body 
of the third army thus passed the Vosges, with its extreme 
right flank effected a junction with the left flank of the second 
army, the Baden Division was moved forward towards the south. 
On the morning of the Ttl^the cavalry brigade, under General von 
La Roche, appeared before the gates of Hagenau, and took the town 
by coup dc main^ capturing over 100 prisoners, 80 horses, and 
a great many arms and articles of equipment. The Division marched 
in on the evening of the same day. 

On the 8th, tlie Baden cavalry appeared before Strasburg^ and: 
destroyed the railway and the telegraph wires to Lyons ; the divi- 
sion followed them; on the night of the 7th, the troops stationed 
at Rastatt had already throwtf a bridge across the Rhine, by which 
24 lieavy guns were moved^^Vr for the attack upon Strasbiig. 
On the 9th, the north side rnTtlie great fortress was invested, and 
General con Beyer ^ Commandant of the Baden troops, sent a sum- 
mons to the Commandant of the fortress. General Uhrichy to surrender. 

The French General refused the summons. > 

Strasburg is not laid out according to the ft^st modern prin- 
ciples of the art of fortification, there are no outer forts; still it 
is as strong a fortress as Vauban’s more simple system alone could 
produce ; the Rhine and the III used for inundating, offer a natural 
means of strength. A rich equipment of artillery was at hand 
for the defence, as the fortress had been destined for the principal 
point of exit for the invasion of Germany. 



The town, with a population of 84.00p, mbaWiantu, is sup- 
^ rounded by a cincture of fortifications which neax^^lkes the form' of 
conical bullet, lying with its blunted point towatdtflhe east south east. 

The longimeter of the foi*tress is 4 kilometres*), tlie transverse 
diameter, measured at the base of the triangle, considered as an 
isosceles, surrounding the fortreill, is 2^4 kilometres**). 

On the east side, the foii;if|j^tions extend as far as the western 
arm of tlie Rhine and enclose ^e citadel, which is quite separated 
from the town proper. The cil||itel is an enclosed work composed 
of five bastions, commanding the wall of the enceinte which sur- 
rounds the whole town, and horn works are thrown out below the 
citadel towards the north-east and south-east. The enceinte con- 
sists of bastions; which can be inundated on the south-east front 
by the Rhine aTO^he III, and <are strengthened by advanced 
works and outer lines the north and nortli-west fronts, on the 
other hand, have large horn works and advanced lunettes, thrown 
out in front of the bastions. The rlilway station which unites 
the line from Kehl with those from Paris and Lyons, lies behind 
the north front. 

An excellent system of flooding enables the east and southern 
fronts^ to be inundated by the watere of the Rliine and of the 
navigable III, which flows through the town. 

The garrison of the fortress Consisted of 11.000 men of in- 
fantry of the Line and Artillery, be^des Gardes Mobiles and Gardes 
Nationaux. On the other hand, Engij^p troops were entirely wanting. 
A tolerably large number of troo^^had, moreover, been drriven 
into the fortress by the panic produced by th§ defeats of Weissen- 
burg and Woerth, and foimed a motley crew, which had to be 
organized afresh in the necessai^ formation. At the beginning of 
the campaign, the defence of StTasburg had never been taken into 
consideration. 1 cn* 

The north si^ib of the fortimss had already, on the 9th, been 
invested by the Baden Division, a$ brfore mentioned, the head-quarte^’S 
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were in Lampertliei^^ On the 14tii^ General vm fFerder was 
nominated to the ^hl^ eommand of the siege corps, which was to 
consist of the Baden Division, the Prussian 1st reserve Division ahd^ff 
the Garde-Land wehr- Division, as well as the siege artillery and 
technical troops. Lieutenant General von Decker was appointed 
to the command of the siege artilleiy?, and Major General v. Mertens 
commanding engineer. 

On the 13tli, the head-quarters ^S^ere transferred toMundolsheim, 
and the investment was drawn upon the north-west, north 

and east fronts, whilst the enemy shewed no activity in the of- 
fensive. 

On the 16th, Schiltigheim, Ruprechtsau, and Kdnigsho^en 
were brought into the cordon of the investments but the regular 
siege had not as yet begun and the guns requiVie^ for the bombard- 
ment were still wanting. 


Upon the other side of the Vosges, the advance of the three 
Oerraan armies had progressed without delay. The table land of 
Lorraine had been passed as far as the line of the Moselle without 
fighting, whilst the first army continued its direction towards Metz, 
the second army upon Pont-^i-Mousson and the third upon Nancy, 
The Chief head - quarters were in St. Avoid on the 12th 
and were removed, on the IStli, to Faulquemont, near which place 
is the castle Herny, 3 miles^), from Metz, in which the King him- 
self took up his quarters. 

The first army, now joined by the I. Army Corps and the 
1st Cavalry Division, had advanced as far as the line of St. Barbe- 
Frontigny at midday on the 14th; their advanc^^ posts were one 
mile*) **\ from Metz and felt the enemy. ^ 

The second army, whose head-qUarters were transferred to 
Gros-Tenquin on the 12th, having satisfied themselves that the 


*) 13^/5 English miles. 

••) 45/5 English miles. 



KitA would not be defended by the French^ in i^pite of the entrench- 
ment which had been thrown up and the"" having heen 

placed in a state of defence^ made preparations to cross the Moselle 
on the 14th and 15th. For this purpose the head-quarters moved 
off, on the morning of the 13^, to Pont-d-Moussofiy the principal 
passage over the river. From^ the different reconnaissances which 
had been made it was forese^that no opposition would be offered 
to crossing at this place. I^^ither the stone work of the bridge 
ill the town nor the small w^en portion of it on the left bank, 
had been destroyed. As the (German infantry were taking possession 
of the town on the IStli, a French battalion, which was coming 
up^ by the railway from Metz, returned to Metz by the same route. 
Upon this tlio cavq|.ry destroyed the rails and telegraph wires 
upon the other llfde ^f the Moselle. On the following day the head- 
quarters had, already, been established in the town. 

The main body of the third army was approaching Nancy on 
the 14th, OH' the 15th the II. Bavaiian Corps came upon the fortress 
of Marsaly 4 V 2 miles*) from Nancy. This fortress situated in the 
marshy fells of the Seille, completely surrounded with wet ditches 
and furnished with a garrison of 600 men and 70 guns, formed 
the central point of a natural deffensivc position ; it offered however 
no defence. After a short bombardment on the south side, it capi- 
tulated upon the same day; 512^nnwounded prisoners, about 600 
remounts, 60 guns and a large qttantity of provisions fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. . ^ 

In Nancy nothing was to be aeen of the enemy, on the 14th 
the advanced guard of the Germans had already reconnoitred the 
fortress of Toul^ and summoned it to surrender. 

The French army had, tlter^re, given up the whole of the 
country east of ^|he Moselle, without making any further fight. 
The positions on t^German and those on the Jfi’ench Nied, which streams 
unite in the Nied, ^piidway between St, Avoid and Metz, 1 Va miles**) 
north of the straight road^ whfch joins both places, were as little ’ 
defended as the positions on the Seille although an obstinate resis- 
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taacfe might here l^ve been made by the rear guards and they 
were also found Germans to have been prepared for defence. 

It is doubtful whether the line of the Moselle might not even 
now liave been held by the French, by summoning up their whole 
strength. The circumstance, that Pont-k-Mousson was not occupied, 
and that, on the 14th, Ton I had already been summoned to surrender, 
indicates that the general defence of^e whole line was not intended, 
or else that Mac Mahon had given the defence of the southern 
tract in adopting the views of the .french. Chief command in oppo* 
sition to his own. 

With the passage at Pont-k-Mousson, the possibility of sur- 
rounding Metz at once appeared. 

In the publication*) inspired or written by the Emperor Napoleon 
himself it is said: ^^the Prussians concealed Iheir movements so 
well behind their formidable curtain of cavalry, which they spread 
out before their front in all directions, that in spite of the most 
persevering researches it was never really known where the main 
body of their troops was.” But even had the French Direction 
been acquainted with the position of the Germans on each day as 
they advanced from the frontier, it still might not have been able 
to accomplish the defence of the line of the Moselle, but only 
to secure and hasten, in a more cautious manner, a further retreat 
to the line of the Meuse. For the insufficiency of their forces 
made it impossible to hold so long a line against such an extended 
assailant. It is true that the army assembled round Metz was 
sufficient for the northern part, but as Mac Mahon was no longer 
able to take the field, or as yet unable to take it again, and his 
army consequently, not in a fit state to form the right wing of the 
position, even if a front had also been opposed to the second 
army, it would have been impossible to avoid a surrounding by 
the army of the Crown Prince. Under these Hrcumslances the 
line of the Moselle was absolutely unienaMe. And now the 
French Direction committed the fault, of hot commencing the retreat 
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in. time from this untenable position; they still retained the army 
in the fortress of Metz, whilst the first German tarmy appeared in 
front and the second army threatened the right flank. The inter* 
ference of the ministry in Paris in the military operations, as well 
as the change made in the chief command bore no small share in 
the half measures of this epoch. The defeats of the army, as 
previously mentioned, had roui^d a general disti’ust in the general- 
ship of the Emperor; in cpsequence of this feeling, on the 
12th, he transferred the Chief ij^mmand of the ^^Rhine Army,” viz. 
the corps united at Metz, to Marshal Basaine^ to whose command 
General Decam succeeded. Mai*shal Lebceuf was dismissed from 
being Chief of the Staff. 

The Eiffj^eror, however, still remained with the army, his 
influence always caiTying weight, the ministry sent urgent coun- 
seils, and a ruinous insecurity in the military measures necessarily 
resulted from these complicated relations. 

The German DireciioUj on the other hand, well aware of 
the advantages of its own situation, and the disadvantages of that 
of the enemy, hoped to get in rear of the French Army^ hy 
making a circuit upon the left bank^ whilst the advance of the 
third anny averted any dangm^ that might by chance arise 
to the second army during the wheef from Mac Mahon, 

At midday on the 14tli of August, the 1. Army Corps was 
stationed on the Ph’ench Nied, with its 1st Division at Courcelles- 
Chaussy, on the road from St. Avoid to Metz, and its 2nd Division 
at Les Etangs, upon the road from Boulay to Metz. Of the VIL Army 
Corps, the 13th Division was at Pange, and the 14th Division, on 
the same stream, at Domangeville. The Vlll. Army Corps was in 
reserve at Varize and Vionville on the German Nied. The 8rd 
Cavalry Division was stationed upon the right wing at Ste. Barbe, 
the Ist Cavalry Division on tie left wiug at Frontigny. 

The French army was, oii the morning of this day, in large 
bivouacs to the east of tlie outer forts of Metz , and between t^jem, 
upon the right bank of the Moselle. The troops stationed furthest to 
the. east occupied eai4h entrenchments at Colombey and Nouilly, 
upon the little rivulets, which flow to the Moselle from the right, 
about 3000 paces beyond the outer forts. 



The ground between the German troops and the outer forts^ 
offered hiudrances difficult to surmount) in the projecting heightS) 
sinking down to the Moselle, which are here intersected by numer- 
ous brooks, and had been rendered of military importance to the 
French by cover trenches and gun-emplacements, one behind another 
in different lines. 

The 2 6 til Infantry Brigade, forming the advanced guard of the 
VIL Army Corps, under the command ofGeneral von derGoltz, observed 
movements in the enemy opposite, during the afternoon, which led 
to the inference that they were departing. In consequence of this 
an attack was ordered at about 4 o’clock, for the purpose of 
making a reconnaissance, which being directed agauist Colombey^ 
would ascertain whether this w'as actually the case, and at the 
same time compel the enemy to develope his strength. In this 
attack the 26tli Infantry Brigade encountered an obstinate resis- 
tance from the 3rd French corps, and was involved in a violent 
fight, in whicli it suffered gi’eat losses from the energetic, deliberate 
fire of the infantry lying concealed. General von Zastrow ordered 
the 25th Infantry Brigade to move forward in support, from their 
bivouac at Pango, and directed their attack against Marsilly beyond 
Colligiiy. At the same time the 14th Infantry Division received 
tlic order to move off from its bivouac at Domangeville, and to 
march upon Lacpienexy. The artillery corps, which was bivouack- 
ing at Bazoncourt, was also ordered to follow the 14th Infantry 
Division. Upon the riglit wing, the advanced guard of the 1. 

Army Corps, under the command of Major General von jPalckenstein, 
moved forward, at the same time, for the attack; the Corps 

followed the direction of the two high roads leading to Metz from 
Boulay and St. Avoid, the 2nd Division, under General von Pritzel- 
witz, by the north road upon Noisseville, the 1st Division, under 
General Beutheim, by t)ie south upon Montoi. (v. the map of the battle 
of Courcelles.) 

The 26th Infantry Brigade which was first engaged, came 
upon an overpowering enemy, whose masses were continually being 
more strongly developed, and was in a very perilous position ; it was 

only by bringing up the last reserves and by the gi’eatest devo- 

tion, that it was able to make a stand until the 26th Infantiy 



Brigade had come up by Colligny, which did not take place 
until about 6 o’clock in tlie evening. This Brigade deployed so 
that three battalions attacked the entrenchments in the wood to the 
north of Coiombey, on the right flank of tlie 26th Brigade, and two 
battalions remained closed to the west of Coincy. The artillery 
of the 13th Division came into position upon the hills to the east of 
Colombey, and prepared for the attack upon the French position 
by opening an efficacious fire, even though exposed to infantry fire. 

Tlie French had by degrees developed two Corps, Decaen’s 
and Ladmirault’s. They made sucli a powerful offensive attack 
towards Colombey and Noisseville, that both the 13th and the 

2nd Divisions could with difficulty hold their positions. 

At Colombey ^a move favourable turn was first produced by the 
arrival of the head of the 14th Infantry Division at G.50 o’clock. 
General von Zastrow directed the 28th Infantry Brigade, under 

Major General von Woyiia, against the riglit flank of the enemy, 
still in position at Colomhet/y whilst he made the 27th Infantry 
Brigade form up as a reserve, upon, the lusights to the east of 
Colombey. This attack upon his right flank compelled the enemy 
to give way; he fell back slowly upon Borny, and gave up the 
wood whicli lies to the south-east of this place, after an obstinate 
defence. The wood lying to the north of Colombey was also 

taken, after a severe fight, by the 25th Infantry Brigade, under 

Major General von Osten-Sacken. At Noisseville^ by the timely 
co-operation of the Artillery Corps and Infantry reserves, the I. Army 
Corps succee^d in repulsing the Unemy’s assault, and thus a great 
danger for the Vll. Array Corps was averted, its right wing having 
been threatened by the French offensive movement at this place. 
General Count von der Grdben’s Cavalry Division, upon the extreme 
right flank of the army, also took an active part in the fight, 
pressing upon the left wing of thf French at Servigny. 

The French army fell back slowly, holding successively the 
fortified earth entrenchments, lying one behind the other, and thus 
inflicting heavy losses on the German army. 

The 1st Cavalry Division upon the left flank was engaged 
in the same way as the 3rd Cavalry Division upon the right. 
Lieutenant General von Hartmann, w^ was commanding, directed 



bis attack against Mercy>le<^Haut^ and commenced it M ith bis Horse 
battery. It was supported by the extreme rigiit flank of tbe 
second army^ the 18th Infantry Division^ which took part in the 
battle when it was at its height. The Fusilier Regiment No. 36, 
captured Jury and stormed Mercy-le-Hant, and a battalion of the 84th 
Regiment took Peltre. Thus these troops gained tlie enemy’s flank 
and threatened his line of retreat. 

Towards 8 o’clock in the evening, . the Frencli army was 
repulsed on all points, and driven back until it was between the 
outer foi*ts, Queuleu, Les Bottes and St. Julien. The Germans, 
naturally, could not attempt a further pursuit, as they would have 
come under the Are of the fortifications; they bivouacked in the 
position wrested from the enemy, in order to insure the care and 
transport of the numerous wounded, although contrary to the order 
of the Commander in Chief of the first army, who had directed 
that the original position, on the Nied, was again to be occupied 
in the night. Tlie VIII. German Army Corps was not engaged 
in the combat. . 

In forming a judgment upon the importance of this battle, there 
are many sides to be considered. 

The circurastonce that tlie attack was only begun towards 
evening, and that it was undertaken with a comparatively weak 
force, indicates that, at midday at least, it was not the intention 
to give battle, but that the alteration in the military situation, 
through the departure of the French army, wliich was noticed by 
the advanced guard, had induced the German attack. '"^It therefore 
became the duty of the first army to attack the enemy, in order 
to hold him fast in the retreat which lie appeared to be beginning, 
but in other respects to maintain the waiting position it had 
taken up. 

The position of the French army on the 14th, indicated the 
intention of a battle upon the right bank of the Moselle, rather 
that a pi*emeditated retreat. The whole army stood that morning 
in the open country, with an entrenched line, 9 kilometres^) in 
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lengthy their rear covered by the unassailable fortifications of Metz, 
QOiisequently in an excellent tactical position, carefully prepared 
for fighting. This position raised the conjecture, that the resistance 
originally projected on the Nied against fuii;her pursuit having 
been made, a pitched battle was to be fought here on the 15th, Napo- 
leon’s fSte day. 

The obstinate, partly offensive fight which was carried on at 
Colombey and Noissevijle, has also more the appearance of a 
defensive movement for the purpose of holding the position than 
of a retreating fight. Had the. French Direction really intended 
to evacuate the right bank of the Moselle and the fortress, before 
the attack of Goltz’s Brigade, it surely, could easily have caiTied 
out this movement in spite of this attack, when so close to 
the outer-forts, by withdrawing the army completely between the 
fortifications, whilst leaving a rear guard behind. Bazaine should 
either have attacked the first army with his whole force, or retired 
in good time. On the part of the French, this battle was a half 
measure, resulting from complete ignorance of the enemy’s move- 
ments, and from their own want of design. That the Prussian 
divisions should have been allowed to deploy in front of an army 
of more than 60.000 men, whilst there was not a moment to be 
lost, is an incompreliensiblc error, its principal fault being that it 
permitted tlie surrounding movement, by the second army, to be 
canued out. 

Various important statements exist concerning the French Army 
Direction, Wliich lead to the con(|^uiion that the retreat upon Verdun 
was a settled affair even before the beginning of the battle, and 
these agree witli the report 'of Major General von der Goltz on 
the afternoon of the 14th. ^^Tlie enemy has begun his retreat, 
and the advanced guard will therefore attack him.” 

Again, it is significant tha^ the Emperor left Metz with the 
Prince Imperial at 2 o’clock in I the afternoon, and at 10 o’clock 
in the evening of this day sent off a dispatch from Longeville, (under 
Mont 8t. Quentin, near Metz). ^^Our army commences to retreat upofi 
the left bank of the Moselle. In the morning, our reconnoitring 
patrols had not reported the presence of any hostile Corps. When 
however, the half of our army had crossed the Moselle, the Prusssians 
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attaeKed ns with considetuble forces Then Marshal Bazaine says*'): 
‘‘After the brilliant fight at Borny (on the 14th to the east of Metz) 
the troops engaged in it received the command, on the morning 
of the 15th, to continue their retreating movement upon Verdun, 
in the two directions assigned to them.” Prom this it follows 
that a retreat upon Verdun had been ordered, even before the 
battle. The Marshal further says most distinctly in another publi- 
cation**) : had instructions to lead tlie army from the right 

bank of the Moselle, where it had been united since the 11th, 
over to the left bank, in order to direct it upon Verdun. In the 
middle of the execution of this movement on the 14th, which took 
place from both flanks, towards 2 o’clock in the afternoon the 
German troops began the attack upon Mettman’s Division of the 
.3rd Corps. . . . We had not the satisfaction of frustrating the 
enemy’s plan, which was to delay our concentration upon the 
plateau of Gravelotte, and so gain time to arrive there before us.” 

In another publication***) which appears to be drawn up from 
excellent sources, it is maintained that a council of war was held 
at Met/i on the 13th, which led to the decision that a retreat sliould 
be made upon ChA-lons. Orders were therefore given to commence 
the inarch of the troops upon the morning of tlie 14th, and the 
2nd Corps began to retire at 3 o’clock a.m. of this day, but had 
only progressed very slowly. 

If one now considers the observations in the publication men- 
tioned above as proceeding from the Emperor liimself “on the 
14tli of August, as also upon the Iflth, no one liad an idea that 
the whole of the enemy’s army was before us, and no one doubted 
at Gravelotte that it would be possible to reach Verdun with ease 
upon the following day,” it is probable tliat tlie resolution for a 
general battle upon the right bank of the Moselle, was definitively 
abandoned when it was learnt that the enemy’s reconnoitring patrols 


*) Rapport du Marechal Bazaine, bataille de Rezonville le 6 Aodt 1870. 

*•) Rapport sommaire sur les operations de Tarm^e du Rhine du 13 Aoht 
au 29 Octobre 1870, par le commandant en chef Mardchal Ba/.aine. 

*••) La campagne de 1870 jusiju’au ler Septembre, par iin ofticier de 
I’arm^e du Rhin. 
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liad amved ia Vignenlles, and in the oountry round Briey, on the 
line of retreat towards Vei*dan, and the movements of the second 
army towards Gorze also became known ; therefore on the morning 
of the 14th or even on the 13th^ although attention had been drawn 
to the threatened danger, it was imagined that there was still time 
enough to escape from it. 

The first army consequently obtained a brilliant result in 
obliging the enemy to show front, when on the point of with- 
drawing. The Battle of Courcelles (Borny) rendered possible 
the surrounding of Metz and the battles on the 16th and 18th. 
Without this conflict the French army would have been able to 
commence its march towards Verdun on the 14th and 15th under 
cover of the fort|;es8, unencumbered by a large number of wounded, 
and with their organization undisturbed by a defeat. In Marshal 
Bazaine^s first named report it says: ^‘The delays occasioned 
to the 2nd and 3rd Corps, by participating' in the battle of Borny, 
unfortunately prevented their being able to begin tlieir movements 
(the retreat on the 16th) sufficiently early to enable them to com- 
plete it in the time fixed,” 

On the morning after the battle the King made a reconnaissance 
o,f the field of battle in person. From the highest points nothing 
more could, bo seen of the enemy upon the rigid bank of the 
Moselle. Thick clouds of dust upon the other side of the river 
disclosed the departure of the French army. 



FOURTH CHAPTER. 


The Battle of Vionville on the 16th of August. 


In the King’s dispositions on the 15th of August, further 
steps were taken to arrest the departure of the French Army, 
wliich had been commenced towards Verdun, and to cut off their 
line of retreat, whilst at the same time, measures were taken to 
offer a strong resistance to any offensive movement which might 
possibly be contemplated upon the right bank. 

Of the first army, the 1. Army Corps remained in the 
position, to the east of Metz, that the whole of the first army 
had occupied on the previous day of battle; the VIL and VIII. 
Army Corps moved off at day break, from their bivouac positions 
before Metz, and marched, in columns to the left, upon the line 
between Arry and Pommerieux which they were to occupy on 
the 16 th. 

Of the second army, the II. Army Corps remained stationary 
at Hansur Nied and the IX. at Buchy, having in view the same 
object as the L Army Corps, viz. to hold Metz in check upon 
the east. The Hessian (25th) Division of the IX. Army Corps 
was pushed forward as far as the village and castle of Mercy 
le Haut. 

All the remaining Corps ^ made progress in crossing the 
* Moselle between Metz and Frouard. 

The whole of this tract presents considerable obstacles to 
such large masses of troops in columns of march, in consequence 
of the numerous bends of the Moselle, enclosed by steep and 
wooded heights. The river itself, winding through a naiTow 

7 * 
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valley, had only two standing bridges, which the French had 
neglected to break up, at Pont-k-Mousson and at Nov^ant. 

The Moselle hills upon the right bank from Metz to Pont-k-Moussoii 
are only small, rising about 1000 feet, with namw, difficult, 
transverse valleys at Corny, Arry and Champey; the hills become 
higher and wider to the south of Pont-a-Mousson , where they are 
intersected by the valleys leading to Dieulouard and Marbache. 

The heights upon the left bank are steeper, and a few 
hundred feet more lofty, their average width is a German mile*). 
They sink gradually towards the y^est, whilst falling pre- 
cipitously towards the river. There are only a few narrow defiles 
leading from the Moselle, in a north-westerly direction, towards 
the road from Metz to Verdun which the German army had to 
roach. Gorze and Onville are situated in the only two valleys to 
the north of Pont-a-Mousson. 

Thus the Array Corps which had commenced the march 
simultaneously, wore obliged, for the greater part, to make consider- 
able detours to tlio west and south-west, in order to gain ground 
without stoppages and confusion, and then by wlieeling to the north, 
had to press forward against the line of retreat of tlie French 
army between the Moselle and Meuse* liills. The nearer to 
Metz that the corps concerned could penetrate the chain of hills 
so much the quicker would they reach their destination. Those 
divisions only, which , being furthest towards the north , had to 
describe the smallest arc, could advance sufficiently far to be in 
time to cross the enemy’s line of march, and it tliorefore depended 
upon their tenacity whether the enemy could be detained sufficient- 
ly long, to allow the remaining corps, which were wheeling round, 
to be brought effectually into operation as they, gradually, came up. 

Pont-a-Mousson j where the Commander in Chiefs head- 
quarters, of the second army, were establi^ed during tlie whole 
of this detour, was from its situation, the proper focus of all the 
operations. From this place a it>ad traverses both chains of hills’ 
in an unbroken line, and roads also lead to the north and south 
on both banks of the river. Besides these, the principal roads for 


43/5 English miles. 
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the movements of the troops were those which led across from 
Dieulouard and Marbache by Les Saizerais, and all the causeways, 
hihg roads and by ways which run parallel with the Moselle, 
in the approximate direction of Toul, towards Conflans. 

The ordering and execution of these marches by so many 
different roads, through a country in which there was the greatest 
difficulty in keeping up the connection between the 6orps, is a 
master work in tactics. 

On the 16 til of August, Prince Frederick Char lea's Army 
Corps, which had been appointed for operations upon the left 
bank, occupied the following positions and was carrying out the 
following movements, (v. the general map.) 

The III. Army Corps was on the march from Vigny to 
Ciieminot. 

The 6th Cavalry Division was pushed forward, on the right 
flank, towards Metz. 

The XIL Army Corps (Saxons) was stationed at Soigne. 

The X. Army Corps was passing Pont-a-Mousson, the advanced 
guard was beyond it. 

The 5th Cavalry Division was stationed at Thiaucourt, upon 
the left bank of tlie Moselle, and towards the road from Metz to 
Verdun. This Division was, therefore, the most advanced. 

The Garde Corps was stationed at Dieulouard , with the 
advanced guard at Les quatre Vents. 

The V. Army Corps was on the march from the Seille to- 
wards Mai’bache. 

On the French side^ the whole army began its departure 
by both roads toivards Verdun^ upon the morning of this day. 

The 2nd Corps was ordered to take the southern high road, 
by Rezonville, Mars-la-Tour and Manheulles, followed by the 6th 
Corps, the Imperial Guard, the reserve Artillery and Parks; the 
3rd and 4th Corps were to move by the northern road by 
Conflans and Etain. ' The first column was protected by the 
Division of reserve Cavalry under General de Forton, consisting of 
two Dragoon and two Cuirassier Regiments, and the second column 
by the Division of reserve Cavalry under General du Barrail, 
consisting of four Regiments of Chasseurs d’Afrique. 
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The points to be reached on the Idth of August^ were Vion- 
ville by the 2nd Corps, Rezonvilie by the 6th, Donconrt by the 
4th, St. Marcel and Vernevilie by the 3rd Corps. The Guards 
were to occupy Gravelotte, in reserve. 

After reaching Vionville, de Porton’s Division was to in- 
vestigate the country towards the south-west, and du Barrail’s 
Division was to hold Jarny, and watch the road to Conflans. 

The backwardness shown in the development of the Park 
and Train columns, and the letardment of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
Corps occasioned by their pai*ticipation in the battle of Courcelles, 
prevented this army (whicli since the commencement of the war 
had been pursued by the misfortune of being surprised in its 
formation), fron\ completing tliis intended concentration round 
the plateaux of Gravelotte and Vionville in sufficient time. 

The 3rd Corps, which was to Jiave followed the 4th, had 
taken the lead, whilst the 4th was altogether unable to commence 
the march upon the 15th. But even the 3rd Corps was only able 
to reach the plateau of Gravelotte at 10 o’clock in the evening 
of the 15th. 

Only the 2nd and 6th Corps with the Guards arrived near 
the points appointed for them. 

In the course of this day the German Chief command was 
convinced that an offensive movement on the part of the French 
was not to be expected, but that Bakaine’s departure for the west 
had been commenced. Orders were therefore given for the further 
advance of the 5th Cavalry Division (Rheinbaben’s) at 7 o’clock in 
the morning, towards the road frenn Metz to Verdun, in connection 
with the Dragoon Guards Brigade (Count Brandenburg II.) which 
had drawn towards the north from Bogeville ; part of the X. Army 
Corps was to support this cavalry by marching upon Thiaucourt; 
and finally, a reconnaissance was to be ma^ upon the left bank 
of the Moselle towards Metz, by portions of the X. Army Corps. 

At 2 o’clock in the afternoon, the III. Army Corps was/ 
ordered to cross the Moselle by the - bridge which had been laid 
at Champey, and that corps was to advance, on the following day, 
by Gorze to Mars-la-Tour, and the XU. Army Corps, at Nomdny, 
was also to advance. 
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On this day Marshal Bazaine had learnt the movements of 
the enemy upon the left bank of the Moselle, and inferred that a 
strong concentration would be made upon his left flank. As he 
would be able to offer an energetic resistance to any possible 
attack, and was sure of the reciprocal suppoi*t of his two great 
columns, he issued commands, in the evening, for the corps to 
maintain the positions they tlien occupied until midday on fhe 16th, 
in order to await the amval of the 4th Corps. 

The conjecture that an attack would be made, was, without 
doubt, well founded. Prince Frederick Charles issued the follow- 
ing Army order, at 7 o’clock in the evening, at Pont-a-Mousson for 
the 16th of August (v. the general map): 

The III. Army Corps and the 6th Cavalry Division will 
cross the Moselle below Pont-k-Mousson, and reach the road 
from Metz to Verdun at Mars-la-Tour and Vionville, marching 
by Nov^ant-sur-Moselle and Gorze. 

The X. Army Corps and the 5th Cavalry Division will 
continue the advance, by the road towards Verdun, nearly as 
far as St. Hilaire and Maizeray. 

The XII. Army Corps will march from Nom^ny to 
Pont-k-Mousson, with the advanced guard as far as Regndville- 
on-Haye. 

The Garde Corps will march to Berndcourt, with the 
advanced guard as far as Rambucourt. 

The IV. Army Corps will march to Les Saizerais and 
Marbache, the advanced guard to Jaillon (upon the road to 
Toul). 

The IX. Army Corps will march to Sillegny in order to 
follow the III. Army Corps, across the Moselle, and by Gorze 
on the 17th. 

The 11. Army Corps will march with its head as far 
as Bucliy, and will commence the passage of the Moselle on 
the 17th, at Pont-k-Mousson. 

, The head-quarters of the army will remain at Pon^k- 
Mousson. 

These orders were modified in the evening after receiving 
directions from the Chief head-quarters, dated Herny, 15th of 
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August 6* /a o’clock p. m., that two corps were to take up a 
position on tlie line from Arry to Pommerieux on the 16th. The 
IX. Amy Corps was therefore now directed to continue the 
march on the 16th, to move near to the Moselle, and, in immediate 
connection witli the III. Army Corps, to cross the Moselle by the 
bridge which they had repaired, and to continue following the 
III. Corps to Mars-la-Tonr, with parts on the 16tli and parts on 
the 17th. 

On the evening of the 15fA, the 111. Army Corps com- 
menced the passage of the Moselle at three points. 

The 5th Infantry Division {Stulpnagets) and the 6th Cavalry 
Division (Duke William von Mecklenburg' s\ being the furthest 
north, crossed by the standing bridge at Noveant, the 6th Infantry 
Division (Buddenbrock's) by the , bridge laid at Champoy ; the 
Artilleiy Corps crossed tlie river at Pont-a-Moiisson in order to 
continue the march towards the north, in junction with the 6tli 
Infantry Division, by tlie liigh road along the Moselle. 

These troops had two valleys before them, by which they 
could penetrate through the Moselle hills. The Corps commander, 
Lieutenant General von Alvenslebmy directed that the 6th Cavalry 
Division, after it had crossed the bridge ^t 5. 30 o’clock on the 
morning of the 16th, shonid march upon Vionville by Gorze, 
that the 5th Infantry Division should follow it, that the 6th Infantry 
Division and the Artillery Corps should direct their marcli, by 
Arnaville and Onville, upon Mars-la-Tour. The heads of the two 
Infantry Divisions were to be pushed forward, on the evening of 
the 15th, as far as Gorze on one side, and Onville on the other, 
which points were reached between midnight and 3 o’clock in the 
morning of the 16th. One column had to accomplish a march 
of l*/^ miles*) from Noveant, by Gorze to Vionville, the other 
about 2*/a miles**) from Arnaville, by Onville, to Mars-la-Tour. 
The X. Army Corps, which was .next to tfiese divisions, had to 
mai'ch from Pont-k-Mousson to 8^ Hilaire, miles***). Con- 
sequently these bodies of troops oould only form up successively* 

♦) 6®/io English miles. 
llVa English miles. 

207io English miles. 
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against the Metz and Verdun road. The position of the points of 
operation; Vionville, Mai*8-la-Tour and 8t. Hilaire, offered however 
the probability of still being able to stop the enemy, even if he 
had continued his march towards the west with unforeseen rapidity, 
and so had escaped the effective dank attack of the columns 
pressing forwards by Gorze. 

It was about 9. 30 oi* clock on the morning of the 16/// 
when the French vulettes ^ upon the plateau of Vionville^ 
perceived the approach of the enemy, (v. the general map.) 

At this moment the army, under the command of Marshal 
Bazaine^ was standing with the 2nd Corps to tlie west of Rezon- 
ville, and with the 6th Corps, in the same line, to the riglit of the 
high road. Tlirec Divisions and the Cavalry of the 3rd Corps were 
between Verneville and St. Marcel, but Mettman’s Division was 
still on the march to join his Corps, the 4th Corps was marching 
in the direction of Conllans, but was, as yet, far behind. The 
Guards were at Gravelotte. 

The out-posts had hardly announced the advance of the 
Germans, wlien two regiments of the 6th Cavalry Division, ac- 
companied by horse artillery, deboucJiing at Vionville, rushed 
upon the bivouac of de Forton’s and Valabrfegue’s Cavalry 
Divisions of the 2nd Corps, and drove them back in rapid flight 

to Rezonville, behind the bivouac of the 2nd Corps. 

At the sound of the cannon Geneml Frossard made his 
Corps seize their arms, and occupy the positions which had been 
reconnoitred for this purpose on the pjrevious day. Bataillc’s 
Division deployed upon the right flank, on the plateau command- 
ing Flavigny, Vergd^s Division to the left, upon the same rise of 
ground. Lapasset’s Brigade, of the 3rd Corps, wheeled to the left 
in the rear, in order to watch the extensive woods to the south 
of Rezonville and Gravelotte, and to cover the exit of the defile 
from Gorze. 

• Marshal Canrobert also deployed his Corps and occupied 
the ground between the road to Verdun and the village of St. 

Marcel ; TixieFs Division on the right , the 9th Regiment of the 

line (the only one belonging to Bisson’s Division which had 
arrived) and Lafont de,Villier’s Division on the left, with the left 
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flank reaching to the road. In rear; and parallel to this highway; 
by which it had advanced; Levassor-Dorvars Division (formerly 
Martimpiey’s) took up its position. Its mission was to support 
Lapassefs Brigade and to watch the numerous gullies which lead 
from Novdant and ArS; through the woodS; on to the flank and in 
rear of the army. 

Marshal Lebocuf^ who commanded the 8rd Corps (General 
Decaen having been severely wounded in the battle of Courcelles); 
was ordered to wheel up his left wing and seize the assailants 
in flank. 

The French position thus presented important tactical ad- 
vantages. Commanding the plateaux of the heights; so difflcult to 
surmount; in possession of the debouchds of all the defileS; master 
of the highroads which facilitated the communications of the troopS; 
Marshal Bazaine’s army had considerable advantages over the 
German army; whose leading troops had to climb laboriously up 
the heights from the narrow valleys. ' The French, moreover; 
were considerably superior in numbers , and were almost 
completely united, whilst the Germans had to carry on the fight 
for many hours with only the III. Corps and parts of the Corps 
which was next coming up. 

But even at this moment^ in spite of all tactieal ad- 
mntageSf the situation of the surrounded army^ in a strategical 
point of vieWy might be called a desperate one. Even had they 
succeeded in completely beating the assailants for the moment, and 
throwing them back upon Gorze, they would have been exposed 
to flank attacks, from the corps marching in the direction of 
Mars-la-Tour and St. Hilaii’e, whitf® prosecuting their retreat upon 
Verdun, and would, besides, be exposed to the pursuit of the 
enemy who in the first instance had been repulsed. 

But they did not even succeed in^vanquishing the first 
enemy; General von Alvensleben^s Corps sufficed to stop them. 
It is true this was only donel amid the greatest losses in th^* 
German regiments, which attack^ with matchless pertinacity. 

After a reconnaissance had bj|en made of the enemy’s out- 
posts at Tronville and VionvilleJ Buddenbrock’s Division had 
continued its march by Onville in a northerly direction as far as 
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tbe edge of the plateau to the south of Vionville, and thete^ in 
a covered position , awaited the approach of the 6th Cavalry 
Division. At 8 o'clock, a second i*eport from the patrols led to 
the supposition that the enemy was departing in a northerly 
direction, and tlie Division was therefore ordered to continue its 
march in the direction of Mars-la-Tour and Jamy. Upon arriv- 
ing at Tronville General von Buddenbrock received the command 
to wheel to the right, and to proceed to the attack. 

The 6th Cavalry Division had by this time reached the 
plateau, and by its unexpected attack, had thrown back the enemy's 
cavalry upon Rezonville , which compelled Bazaine to develops 
his army. 

On the German side, it was known that the rising ground 
round Vionville and Flavigny was occupied , whilst the mass of 
the enemy was stationed to the north and cast of Vionville and 
at Rezonville. The artillery opened the battle by firing upon the 
French positions. 

By the march towards Tronville, Buddenbrock's Division and 
Rheinbaben’s Cavalry Division had become connected. The latter 
had bivouacked at Xonville, had moved off from the bivouac at 
8 o'clock, and had felt de Forton’s Division at Mars-la-Tour. At 
9. 15 o’clock, they trotted on from Puxieux towards Tronville, 
taking with them four batteries, two of which had been supplied 
to them for this day by the Artillery Corps. General von Rhein- 
baben announced that he was to support the attack of Bud den- 
brock's Division upon the left flank, by Mars-la-Tour, and at the 
same time to send word to the X. Army Corps, on the mai’ch 
to St. Hilaire. A detachment under Colonel Lehmann, commander 
of .the 37th Infantry Brigade, was allotted, in addition to support 
this Cavalry Division, on the 16th; the detachment consisted of 
the 91st Regiment, the 1st Battalion of the 78th Regiment, the 
2nd and 4th Squadrons of the 9th Dragoons, and a heavy battery. 
‘Colonel Lehmann had started from Thiaucourt at 4. 15 o’clock, and 
moved on to the battle field by Dommartin and Chambley. He 
kept up the connection with another detachment under Colonel 
von Lynker, which had joined the 5th Infantry Division (Sttilp- 
, nagel’s). This consisted of the 2nd and Fusilier Battalions of tbe 
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78th Regiment; the Ist and 3rd Squadrons of the 9th Dragoons 
and a light battery, and was pushed forwai’d on the Ibth, from 
Vandieres to Noveant. Stdlpnagel's Division mounted the plateau 
upon the road from Goi*ze to Vionville before 10 o’clock, hit upon 
the enemy^s infantry to the west of the thicket neai* Vionville, 
who were endeavouring to reach the edge of the plateau from 
Rezonville by Plavigny, for the purpose of preventing the Division 
from debouching. A vigorous combat was here carried on between 
the enemy and General von Stnlpnagel, supported by LynkePs 
detachment, wliich ended, after a bayonet fight, in the retreat of 
the Frencli upon Rezonville, and a cessation for a short time. At 
the same time, 10. 15 o^clock, Biiddenbrock’s Division had also 
moved forward,* and taken the rising ground in front of Flavigny 
and Vionville after a severe fight, and had then wrested the villages 
from the enemy in the first assault. 

During this engagement, the Artillery Corps had taken up a 
position upon the ^ edge of the heights, in front of the road from 
Goi’ze to Vionville, with their left flank near Flavigny. 

As soon as Mai’shal Bazaine clearly understood the direction 
of the attacks of the two German Divisions of the 111. Amy 
Corps, one from the south, the other from the west, he completed 
the dispositions already made, by ordering the Guards to take up 
a reserve position before Gravelotte with their front to the south- 
west, being especially anxious to secure his left flank and fearing 
the loss of his line of retreat to Metz. At the same time he counted 
upon Ladmirault’s Corps coming up to the assistance of the 3rd 
Corps, which had been wheeled, in order to come upon the left 
flank of the Germans by Bruville, ilhd at the same time took into 
consideration the safety of his right flank, before the aiTival of the 
3rd Corps in the line of battle, by forming de Forton^s Division 
in rear of the 6th Corps witli its back mton the wood Villers- 
aux-Bois. At the same time, l^e 12 -pounder batteries of the 
reserve artillery were drawn forward, in order to oppose thp* 
German artillery in position, facing the 2nd Corps. 

General von Alvensleben had to carry on the fight alone^ 
with his Corps ^ the two Cavalry Divisions and Lynker's 
Detachment agaiiist these greatly mpcrior forces, until 11. 30 
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o^etoek^ and then only an inconsiderable reinforcement arrived in 
Lehmann’s Detachment at Tronville. 

The X. Army Corps, which was the nearest for the support 
of the in., was widely distributed over the ground to the south 
of the Metz and Verdun road. Lieutenant General von Schwarz- 
koppen, commanding the 19th Infantry Division, liad still for 
duty under his immediate command, after deducting Lelimann’s 
and Lynker’s two Detachments, tlie 38tli Infantry Brigade (von 
Wedeirs) and two batteries, and had commenced the march from 
Thiaucourt, by St. Benoit-en-Vo 6 vre, upon St. Hilaire at 5 o’clock, 
in connection with the Dragoon Guards Brigade. Tlie .. 26 th 
Infantry Division (Kraatz) and the Artillery Corps were moved off 
from Pont-a-Moussoii at 4. 30 o’clock. The latter, at Thiaucourt, 
was commanded to march to the field of battle at 11. 30 o’clock, 
and Lieutenant General von Schwarzkoppon , at St. Hilaire, at 
12 o’clock. Colonel Lehmann however, being nearer to the field 
of battle, took the road by Chambley, upon tlie sound of cannon 
becoming audible, and Count Brandenburg II. that from St. Hilaire 
witli the Dragoon Guards Brigade. 

At midday the HI. Army Corps lield the positions which it 
had gained at Flavigny and Vionville, and with the aid of parts 
of the Gth Cavalry Division which at I o’clock in the afternoon 
attacked in the direction of the higli road, leaving Flavigny on 
the left, successfully repulsed all attempts' made by tlie enemy to 
retake Vionville. The French General of Division, Bataille, was 
wounded at 12 . 30 o’clock, his Division began to yield, and this 
movement drew back paii; of Verge’s Division with it, tlie left 
wing of which, together with Lapasset’s Brigade, alone remained in 
position. In order to fill up this gap for the moment, Marshal 
Bazaiiie ordered a charge to be made against the enemy’s infantry, 
by the 3rd Lancers and the Cuirassiers of the Guard. The attack 
of the Lancers was repulsed, and the Cuirassiers, wlio charged in 
three ochellons, were unable to shake the squares. A squadron 
yf the Braunscliweigschen Hussars from Rheinbaben’s Division, 
pursued the retiring cavalry as far as a battery of the Guards, 
in the midst of which the Marshal himself was standing, so that 



he and his Staff had to draw their swords and engage in the fight 
with bare weapons. 

General von Buddenbrock was now ordered to direct his 
further attack so as to able to press forward to the north of * 
Vionville with the mass of his Division, for the purpose of gaining 
ground in the wood situated to the north, whilst his right wing 
held "^ponville and Flavign^, The 24th Regiment supported by 
the 2nd Battalion of the 91st Regiment {Lehmann’s Brigade) 
pressed into the wood and carried on a vigorous, obstinate fight, 
with varying success. 

.. Fresh troops were again brought forward on the French side. 
Picard’s Division, the Grenadiers of the Guard, under the leader- 
ship of General Bourbaki, gathered together Verge’s and Bataille’s 
Divisions, and deployed on both sides of the village of Rezonvtlle, 
whilst the left flank was supported by a brigade of Levassor- 
Dorval’s Division from the 6th ‘Corps. Dcligny’s Division, Vol- 
tigeurs of the Guard, was ordered to go forward as ftir as the Bois 
des Ognons, to occupy it with a Jager Battalion, and to watch 
the d^bouchds by which the plateau of Gravelotte could be 
approached. 

At the same time Marshal Leboeuf’s manceuvi’e, which had 
been ordered at the beginning of the fight, came into effect upon 
the German loft flank. Tlie Marshal was on tlie march to Don- 
court with tiie 3rd Corps, when he received tlie order to wheel to 
the left. After carrying this out Ws front was towards the soutli, 
and Buddenbrocks Division was endangered. General von Alvens- 
leben had only two battalions of the 20th Regiment, which had 
been kept in reserve to the south-jfiest of Vionville, and the 9l8t 
Infantry Regiment which arrived soon after, to oppose to this new 
enemy who was observed asceniding the plateau to the south of 
Bniville. Towards 2 o’clock, these, troops we^jp placed at the disposal 
of General von Buddenhrock. TSic 91st Regiment, two battalions 
of which were already engaged, was directed upon the westeiji' 
border of the wood, which lies to the north of Vionville. To tliis 
place it was followed by the Isl Battalion of the 78th Regiment, 
belonging to Lehman’s Brigade. These battalions afterwards 
took their share in the heavier figliMng whicli some battalions of 
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Baddeiibroek*s Division had to sustain to the north' of Fion- 
ville. 

The fight in the wood was at the cost of Immense saerifiees, 
because the French ju-tillery, composed of batteries brought up from 
the reserve artillery, in a strong position to the north of the road, 
fired very eflTectively on the wood as well US'" upon the German 
batteries stationed at Vionville. Buddenbrock’s Division^ made 
assaults against this position of the enemy , which at length, 
resulted in drivin|; tlie batteries from tlieir good position and in 
the capture of a gun. 

A second position of the enemy’s artillery, upon the plateau 
more to the east, which endangered General von Buddenbrock’s 
left flank, in connection with the suiTounding movement, was 
attacked by Bredow’s Cavalry Brigade, by order of General von 
Alvensleben. The ground gained was worth maintaining at 
any price. 

General von Bredow advanced with the 7th Cuirassiers and 
16th Uhlans. Received by % most vigorous fire, the Uhlans 
nevertheless broke through the infantry of the riglit wing of the 
Gth Corps, and the Cuirassiers forced themselves into the batteries, 
cutting down the men serving them. Thus they reached the 
second body of the enemy. De Porton’s Cavalry Division, how- 
ever, threw itself upon their fiank, the first body of infantry closed 
up behind them, and they only effected their retreat amid the 
greatest losses. 

% 

Upon the right wing, Stillpnagers Division had maintained 
its position during this combat, and repulsed all the attacks of 
the enemy. 

Between 2 and 3 d* clock, the position of both armies 
was changed from what it had been at the beginning of the 
fight, the French front, was no longer towards the west, but 
was now directed toivards the south, and was continually being 
^more developed upon the line of Marsda-^Tour and Gravelotte; 
the left flank of the Getmans was always being further 
surrounded by the French Caps , although , it is true, they 
still victoriously held the po'sitions they had originally taken 
around VionvilleandFlavigny, as well as those places themselves. 
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MaraJiftl Baaaine haviug observed the sound of cannon frotn 
Bruville at 2 o’clock^ had. issued orders to Marshal Leboettf > to 
hold his positions strongly with Nayrars Division^ to re-establish the 
connection with the 6th Corps by means of Aymard^s Division, and 
to direct Montaudon's Division up^n Gravelotte, for the purpose of 
occupying the debouches from Ars-sur-Moselle. Bazaine made the 
Divisions of the 2nd Corps, which had been repulsed in disorder at 
the commencement, but were now again collected, march to the 
same point, and also caused 12-pounder batteries and mitrailleuses 
to form up in front of the d^bouch^s in oi*der to receive the 
enemy’s columns energetically, which would endeavour to come up 
that way. 

This strong occupation was rendered necessary by the 
appearance of the 16th Infantiy Division of the VIII. Army Corps, 
which had an’ived in Arry at 12 o^clock noon, had crossed the 
Moselle at Noveant, and by making a further advance, would 
threaten the extrenae left flank and rear of the French army. 

In the meantime Ladmiraiilt’s ^(u*ps had continued its march 
as far as the battle fleld, and his first troops arrived in the line 
of battle at 3 o’clock. Grenier’s Division , led by General Lad- 
mirault himself, and supported by de Uissey’s Division, at first 
strengtliened the right wing of the Gth Corps, advanced with it 
by St. Marcel and then directed its attack against the wood to 
the north of Vionville, which whs defended by Buddenbrock’s 
Division; Clerambault’s Division moved forward upon the riglit, 
accompanied by the 2nd Regiment of Chasseurs d’Afrique and a 
Brigade of Cavalry of the Guard, Lancers and DragooAs, which 
had just escorted the Emperor Napoleon as far as Etain, and had 
now returned on hearing the noise of the battle. 

This entire force, which by this time consisted of the united 
Corps of Leboeuf, Ladmirault afnd Canrob^^t, did not, however, 
succeed in driving the 111. Artfey Corps from its position round 
Vionville. ^ ' 

At S. M o'clock, the Commander m Chief of the IL 
Prince Frederick Charles, arrived vpon the field of battle 
from Pont-a-Momson^ and reinfofeements began, gradually, to 
arrive from the X., FIIL and IX. Corps. 
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Ktt^B DiTisioB and the Artillery Corps of tl^ X. Corps 
had laken the road from Thianeonrt by Chambley. From here 
the batteries of the Artillery Corps hastened forward in the 
direction of Twnville, and^ at about 3. 30 o’clock^ took up a 
position to the w^est of this place, and to the/nortli of the road 
from VioBville to Mars-la-Tour, to oppose the columns of Leboeuf s 
Corps on the march from Bruville. The leading troops of Kraatz's 
Division arrived at Tronville towards 4 o'clock. The Division 
engaged in the fight, which was still being vigorously carried on 
in the wood to the north of Yionville, as the battalions moved 
up. Two batteries supported the advancing battalions. 

Eight battalions of Kraatz's Division ^ere engaged here, 
three of which remained in reserve with two batteries to the 
south of the wood, whilst three battalions and two batteries were 
directed to Flavigny upon their ^ari'ival, and from here took part 
in the fights of StUlpnagefs Division. Of Schwarzkoppen's Division, 
Wedell’s Brigade, with which ^he Division General was present, 
arrived at St. Hilaire at 12 o’clock, and from here went away on 
the right, to the battle. Towards 4 o’clock, it came upon Leboeut’s 
and Ladmirault’s Corps at Mars-la-Tour, and attacked them, whilst 
the 16th Regiment byMars4a-Tour, and the 1st and Fusilier Battalions 
of the 57th Regiment together with two companies of Pioneers, 
leaving Mars-la-Tour upon the left, went forward against the French 
position upon the rising gi'ound to the northeast of that village. 
The attack was supported by the two batteries of the Division 
which had taken up a position in front of the village. 

As soon, however, as the 16th Regiment Jiad passed Mars- 
la-Tour, the enemy opened a vigorous bombardment which set 
fire to the village. It is true, that the battalions continued to 
advance beyond the heights , and over the ground lying to 
the north-east, against the hill upon the other side, but there 
the onset was broken by strong masses of the enemy’s infantry 
who encountered them. The retreat had to be commenced, 
amid severe losses, under cover of the Artillery, Corps . of the 
Corps, which had followed the movements of W^ell’s 
Brigade and had taken up a position close to Mars-la-Tonr, upon 
the east. 
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: - Wedett^s Brigad^e formed at Tronvilte j aiid -its back 

aho eaus^ a^retro^ade moTemeat iii Ktaate'a IMymioa; 6en^al 
V 011 VoigtchRhatz^ commanding the X. Gorps^. oidered the Division 
Commander to return to the lieights of Tronville for the reception * 
of Wedeirs Brigade. Count Bra^ideiibnrg II. Guard Dragoons 
Brigade went forward to release the retreating battalions from ^e 
pursuit of the French infantry. During the advance of WedelFs 
Brigade it had taken up a position to the north of Marsda^Tonr, 
and after that the 1st Guard Dragoons had been detached to the 
right; for the protection of the advancing Artillery Corps. 

When Wedeirs Brigade was forced to retreat, this regiment 
endeavoured to check the pursuit by an attack upon the right 
dank of the ^approaching enemy's infantry. The attack, energe- 
tieally carried out, was accompanied by heavy losses. The 2nd 
Guard Dragoons had also, several times, attacked divisions of 
Furtlier to the left, Rheinbaben's Division with Barby's 
Brigade a«eompamed< by the Idtl^ Dragoons and 10th Hussars, 
had gone round Mars-la-Tour. Here they came upon the French 
Cavalry Brigade of Guards and the 2ud Regiment of the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, and overthrew the enemy in a brilliant attack. 

Buddenbrock's and Stdlpnagel’j Infantry Divisions had maintained 
their positions all through this fight, in spite of the superiority of 
the enemy, by extraordinary efibri^ on the part of the troops, who 
had been under fire, uninterrap^dly, since the beginning of the 
battle, and with heavy losses. j^Wheu the enemy, after many in- 
effectual assaults against the ftont of these troops, at last attempt- 
ed to surround them by pi'esiing forward through the woods to 
the south of Reaonville and Gravelotte, he was stopped by paiiis 
of the Vlll» and IX. Army Cb^ which had joined in the fight 
late in the afternoon, and wli^se approach by Nov^nt, had been 
learnt by Marshal Bazaine soiln after midday. 

After tlie march from | Frontigny , Lieutenant Q^eral von 
Barnekow had made his Divi^on, the 16th, -rest for one hou( at 
Arry (at : which place the illth Infantry Regimeiit, from the 
IX. ;|kimy Corps, was attaeb^^ him by or^r of Lieutenant 
Genersl yosi Wraugel), until 1 o’lriock, and then had arrived with 
his leading troops at Gorze, by l^ovdant, at 3. 30 o'clock. 



Frote a eomtnntiiett&bn with Lieutbii^t @ea^val 

Voft hti^teries sad Uitee ^sqiiadronB of r the 8th 

IfossaFB mre brought forward to the field of battle hf the 
51h Divigion^ whilst Set’s Brigade ^ consisting of the TiShid 
aiid 40th IirfSeintry Regiments ^ in conjunction with the 11th 
Infantry Regiment, weie directed by COte-Mousa, through the 8t. 
Arnould wood, upon Rezonville, for the purpose of attacking the 
enemy in fiank and rear, in pursuance of the arrangements of the 
Commander in Chief. 

On account of the thick brushwood these regiments were 
ordered to march by a road, and their heads only reached the 
outskiits of the St. Arnould wood toward 5 o’clock. The 7'2ad 
Regiment was ordered to press forward out of the wood, in the 
diiection of Rezonville, and the 40th Regiment was to ' be the neat 
to follow it 

The attack of this- infantry was made under the greatest 
difficulties , caused partly b^ the rising, wooded country , foil 
of hollows, and partly by the strong occupation of the positions 
lying opposite. 

As mentioned before, the reserves of the Garde Corps, the 
2nd Corps, and a powerful artillery from the Reserve were 
formed up, and the deployment from the d^bonch^s had to be 
effected whilst opposed to these superior masses. The fight lasted 
here until dark, without any considerable acquisition of ground 
on the side of the Germans, yet it had the great result of 
keeping Bazaine in anxiety for his fiank and rear, and he, 
therefore, could not venture to employ still stronger masses 
against Stfilpnagel’s Division. Towards 7 o’clock in the evening, 
this Division had also received some re-inforcements from the 
IX. Army Corps. At 1^. 30 o’clock in the afternoon, Prince 
Frederick Charles , on receiving the first reports from tlie 
III. Army Corps, when at Poht-a-Mousson, dh'ected General 
von Manstein to cover the right flank of that Corps and 
to support it generally as far as his strength would allow. 

, In consequence of ttiis, the 49th Infontry Brigade^ three batteries 
and the Ist Cavalry Regiment from the Hessian Division (No. 25), 
uider the leadership of the Division Commander / Lieutenant 



O^ral P^tie0 I^outs of crossed the Moselle «t Mov^ant 

Skiid moved forward upon Oorze. Two batteries of Stdlptiagel’a 
Division were brought out from Gorze ^ and joined very 
efficaciously in the fight, towards evening,, upon the right front 
of the artillery of the Division. Tlie 49th Infantry Brigade, 
which was followed by one battery, was directed tlirough the 
Bois des Ognons. In this thick wood the 1st Hessian Infantry 
Regiment met with resistance from the enemy, and a persistent fire 
fight was carried on there, first with six companies, and later 
on, supported by two additional companies and the 2nd Hessian 
Infantry Regiment, which only ended with the fall of night. 
Thus, whilst fresh forces arrived, at sunset, in the right centre 
and upon the* right flank, the left flank and left centre once 
again went forward. The Prince Commanding in Chief made 
parts of Kraatz's and Buddenbrock^s Divisions advance in a 
north-easterly direction, and the Artillery Corps of the 111. Army 
Corps in the mean time took up a position still further forward. 
Lafont de VilUers’ Division, in the French centre, was forced to 
give way, the eagle of the 93rd Regiment was captured and a 
gun taken. The enemy was .compelled to make renewed efforts 
and changes of position. Maiahal Bazaine stopped the march 
of Montaudon’s Division upon Gravelotte, and made him return 
for the support of Lebceufs Corps; he ordered de Fortoii’s 
Cavalry Division, which had r^red, to form up afresh at the 
wood of Villers, to the north >of Rezonville. General Deliguy 
reinforced his 2nd Brigade by four battalions of Yoltigenrs, for 
tlie purpose of supporting and receiving the retiring Grenadiers 
of the Guard upon the heights Af Rezonville. General Bourbaki 
united all the guns at his disposal in the centre, in one battery 
of 54 guns, against the prying on III. Army Corps. Vala- 
brogue's Cavalry Division cli|rged forward from the Rezonville 
heights, and wrested the lost Jeagle and gun from the Germans. 

It was towai'ds 8 o’cloclt. when the Prince Commanding^ in 
Chief made tlie Brigades of the 6th Cavalry Division ride on 
to the attack in the directiim af Rezonville, from Flavigny; it 
was here ;^||||t M the Zietens^e Hussars, followed by the 16th 
Hossarti, rode down the Fremjfi squares. The 5th Cavalry 



Division also attacked with success, and endeavoured t6. surround 
the right wing of the French at Mars-la-Tour. These were the 
last actions on this day. Darkness setting in put an end to the 
sanguinary battle, (v. the map.) 

Both armies bivouacked upon the long contested positions. 

The loss of the Germans, amounted to about 17,000 men in 
killed and wounded. 

This battle, which had been carried on with marvellous 
tenacity and boldness on the German side , resulted in the 
frustration of the French plan of operations. Marshal Bazaipe’s 
army was stopped on its march to Verdun; he had lost the 
main road to the south, and saw the one to the north strongly 
threatened; the organization of the ai'my was so shaken that the 
highest aims now attainable were securing the wounded, complet- 
ing the ammunition, and holding the line of retreat towards Metz, 
as well as the positions to the west of it. If they were unable 
to force the inconsiderable forces which opposed their furjiher 
advance upon the 16th, still less could they think it possible 
to do so on the following day, for new divisions of the German 
corps, advancing between Metz and Verdun, were arriving every 
hour. 

Consequently the single tactical advantages in the battle 
of Vionville, which the French can claim, arc entirely with- 
out significance. The continuation of the retreat, was alone of 
great importance to the Marshal. Even if he had purchased it 
at the sacrifice of a Corps, a success would have been obtained; 
but his having been forced to develope bis whole Army, and in 
the evening his possessing less ground than in the morning, 
constitute a strategical and tactical defeat. Neveriheiess the 
Marshal and France claim the victory, because the army was not 
completely thrown back from all its positions. 



FIFTH CHAPTER. 


The Battle of Gravblotte. 


Marshal Bazaine has been so frequently and perseveringly 
aeoused by the French, of ^Hreason^* even by men who observed 
the phases of the war comparatively with the object, and with the 
evident endeavour, to arrive at the truth, that this reproach cannot 
be, summarily, passed over. 

It is certainly not worth the trouble to try to refute the 
opinion of those who represent the Marshal as having been bought 
by Prussia : but there are others who cite matters, which in them* 
selves are very possible, as the grounds of their severe judgment, 
and ascribe ambitious views to ihe Marshal, which he may very 
probably have entertained. 

It therefore comes to this, looking at it in a military point of 
view, could Bazaine have acted otherwise than he did, in the conduct 
of the chief command of the aitny of Metz ? The opinions which will 
here be considered, make out that Bazaine’s first, most important 
step towards the ruin of his |nmiy, was not renewing the battle on 
the 17th, in order to obtain^ b| force a line of retreat towards 
Verdun. T%ey maintain that pazaine did not wish to expose him- 
self to any defeat, in order ifiat (as so0h as he had been set free 
from Metz by another army,)’ he might obtain the regency for him- 
self at the head of an unccmquered army, and they ground «their 
accusatioh upon the possibility of a retreat to Verdun on the 17th 
of August Setting aside the probability, that the General who 
should set pazaine fi'ee from Ik^tz would surely be nearer to the 
Regency than the liberated Bazhine himself, there is still great 
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iovM whether BazAine’e urmy was capable, of repolsing the German 
army on the 17th^ and that would have been necessaiy, in order 
to get to Verdun. A circuitous march by Briey, for instance, would 
only have led to a most successful flank attack on the part of the 
Gemans. 

It is true that a more talented General, and one of greater 
energy, would probably have made the attempt to defeat the 
German army on the 11th, But such a general would never, in 
the first place, have got himself into such a situation as Bazaine 
had. The chances in favour of the French army, had become 
essentially worse since the previous day. What was impossible on 
the 16th, was still less likely to succeed on the 17th. 

The fault, lay in the short comings of the days from the 12th 
to the 16th of August. On the 17th, they could no longer be 
mended. Thus Bazaine may be called an incapable general, but 
none will call him a traitor after a careful and impartial examina- 
tion of his situation on the 17th of August. Such an examination 
leads one to suppose that Bazaine did not clearly appreciate his 
position, that he had not judged his opponents intentions correctly, 
that he, perhaps, hoped Mac Mahon would in some way or other 
come to his assistance, or that lie otherwise deluded himself. 

After the battle of Vionville, the Marshal informed the Emperor 
and the minister of war of the situation of the French army at 
Metz, in a dispatch dated the 17th of August, from which he has 
published the following extract: 

^Tt is said to-day that the King of Prussia is in Pange, or 
in the castle of Aubigny, that an army of 100,000 men follows 
him, besides the numerous masses of troops which have been 
seen on the road to Verdun, and at Mont-sous-les-Cotes. 

^^What gives a certain probability to this news of the King 
of Prussia’s arrival, is the circumstance, that at this moment, when 
I have the honour of writing to your Majesty, the Prussians are 
directing a serious attack against Fort Queuleu. They have 
erected batteries at Magny, Mercy-le-Haut and in the wood of 
Pouilly; ev€fli a^ this moment the fire is pretty lively. 

^^What concerns us is, that the Corps are badly off for pro- 
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vk^ioiifl; I will endeavour to have some brought ip by the Ardeiwea 
road, which is still open. General Soleille, who I have sent into 
the fortress, informs me that its supply of ammunition is small, 
and that it can only furnish us with 800,000 cartridges, which 
Is one dorfe consumption for our soldiers. In the same way and there 
is only a small amount of shot for the 4-pounders, at hand,^' — 
lastly, he adds that ^Hbe pyrotechnic establishment has not the means 
necessary for replenishing the cartridges. 

^^Qeneral Soleille has been obliged to demand from . Paris, the 
indispensable necessaries for the instant repair of the field tools; 
but wiU they arrive in time? General Frossard’s regiments have no 
more camp equipments and cannot cook their provisions. We will 
do all we c^ to make up our stores of every description, so 
that^^e maybe able to commence our march again in two days, 

if possible. I will take the road by Briey. We will lose no 

time, provided that no fresh battle frustrates my plans.” 

In corroboration of this dispatch, the Marshal writes in his 

Rapport Sommaird'i ^‘Conjectures have been made as to 

the possibility of having continued the march to Verdun in the 
night of the 16th. They are en*qneous. Those who formed them 
did not know the situation. The enemy received considerable 
reinforcements every moment, and had sent out troops to occupy 
the position of Fresnes, before Verdun; the French army, which 
had been on the march for several days, had just fought two 
sanguinary battles, and parts of il were still behind, including the 
large ai*my reserve park, which was kept in Toul, and waited for 
a favourable opportunity of uniting with the army, which it 
did not succeed in doing. The army might have received a very 
serious shock, which would hive had a disadvantageous influence 
upon later operations.” I 

This representation of tl£ French Gommander in Chief is in 
accordance with the observatiq^S, made later, on the German side, 
and with the light thrown t^u the subject by a series of ^dis- 
patches found in the chiteau of St. Cloud, relative to the defective 
equiimient of the army in the' field and of the fortresses. It is 
however contested imd maintaine^^ on the other hadd, that 500 
waggons witfi provisions remained untouched at Plappeville. 



It i9^ htmet^er^ certmuy that after the battle af Viomille 
the French army could not have carried out its inarch upon 
Ferdun^ even had it been completely supplied mth provisions 
and ammunition, and had had the reserve park at its disposaL 

The road to Verdun could only have been opened on the 
17th of August by a victory upon the battle field of the previous 
day. The southern road to Verdun was no longer in possession 
of the French, the northern road lay so near the German front 
that a departure by it was a manifest impossibility; it would, no 
doubt, have been possible for a well equipped army to reach the 
road by Briey, on which Ste. Marie-aux-Chenes lies ; but to arrive 
at Verdun by it, with the German army against it would cer- 
tainly not have succeeded. Mars-la-Tour lies nearer to Verdun 
than Briey, and the German army could, therefore, have arrived 
at Verdun sooner than the French. Besides which, Briey itself 
could be i*eached by the German troops from Mars-la-Tour, by 
Jamy, just as soon as by the French from Gravelotte. Briey lies at the 
apex of an isosceles triangle, the base of which is formed by the 
points Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte. 

If therefore the security of the wounded on the French side 
had been abandoned, and the army had retired, even on the night 
of the 16th, by the road to Briey, there is no doubt that an 
attack of the German anny against Ste. Marie-aux-Ch6nes on the 
17th, would have burst in upon the middle of the army, retiring 
in long narrow columns upon the road, whilst at the same time 
a corps, marching by Jarny upon Briey, would have come into 
collision with the heads of this column. A march of the French 
by Briey would, consequently, have resulted in their being driven 
towards Luxemburg and Belgium, whilst engaging in the most dif- 
ficult retreating fights, but Verdun and, a junction with Mac Mahon 

would have been completely lost. 

« 

The situation of the French army would have had this dis- 
asterous termination, if it had undertaken the march by Briey, even 
supposing, that by extraoi'dinaiy efforts, a sutficiency of provisions 
could have been collected and that the numerous wounded, lying 
from Mars-la-Tour to Gravelotte, had been completely disregarded; 



bi^ all the accounts prove ^ that the French army was in no way 
capable of marching immediately. 

Without considering the scarcity of provisions ^ ammunition 
and water^ which last the Marshal especially emphasizes^ the army 
was greatly disorganized by the battle of Vionville, paying no 
regard to their corps and divisional combinations. In order to 
meet the unexpected attack upon the left dank^ the troops nearest 
to this side had been deployed, and then were supported by the 
divisions wheeling one after another, without regard to the order 
of battle. The 4th Corps which arrived last, had taken up the 
retiring Divisions of the 6th corps. Picard’s Division, the grenadiers 
of the Guard had fought intermixed with Verge’s and Bataille’s 
Divisions, from^Frossard’s Corps, to the north of Rezonville. Deligny’s 
Division, Voltigeurs of the Guard, fought at last, in the centre, at 
Rezonville, intermixed with the left wing of the 6th Corps, whilst 
later, part of the Garde Corps, in junction with the divisions of 
Frossard’s Corps which had retired, carried on a fight in the wood 
to the south of Gravelotte. Montaudon’s Division had become sepa- 
rated from its corps (Leboeuf’s) during its engagement at Bruville 
and had been sent on towards Gravelotte. In the middle of the 
march, at 7 o’clock in the evening, il received a counter order, 
and was sent back to Mars-la-Tour. The close, intersected country, 
abounding in woods, especially the north of Vionville and round 
Gravelotte, must have transformed this mixture of the divisions into 
complete disorder. It was quite impossible to place this army on the 
march under cover of the darkness, which lasted from 9 o’clock in 
the evening until about 3 o’clock in the morning. 

The Commander in Chief decided to do the only thing which 
appeared to him easy, under the circumstances. He endeavoured 
to take up a position which wofld offer the greatest possible advant- 
ages of ground for the following day’s impending battle, and at 
the same time devoted his attention to the care of the wounded, 
and to completing the supply 0f ammunition and provisions. ^ 

The dispatch quoted above, proves clearly that on the 17th, 
the Marshal was still in darkness as to the real importance of the 
baitle of Vionville, and the main object of the German plan of 
operations. The coiy^tured presence of the King at Pange, con- 
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gequeiiUy upon the right teiik of the Hoeelle, iae well as the eon- 
stmetion of batteries in front of Fort Qaenleu occupied the French 
Direction ; the whole importance of the blow which had been 
directed upon the left bank, only appears to have become palpable 
to them in tiie battle of Qravelotte. Perhaps no one at the French 
head-quaiiers believed in the possibility of wheeling an army of 200,000 
men, 360 degrees, upon a radius of 3 miles*), and in the most 
difScult country. They did not believe that the German Direction 
would have been capable of this master-work of energy, arrange- 
ment and rapidity, because they would have been unable to carry 
it out themselves. The attack at Vionville, on the 16th, was con- 
sidered a skilful diversion by a, relatively, small part of the enemy’s 
forces. 

Thus the battle of Gravelotte, this defensive fight on the 18th 
of August, is only a proof of Bazaine’s incapacity. He fought this 
battle, not because it was necessary, but from embarrassment. He 
did not know whether to advance or retire , and consequently 
remained passive in a well chosen tactical position. If, as he has 
been accused of doing, he wished to avoid any opportunity of a 
defeat, and to preserve his army for a later occasion, it would 
have been simpler to liave retired upon Metz, and not to have 
fought at all. 

The position taken up by the French army, on the 17th of 
August, extended from St. Privat-la-Montagne in the north to Rozd- 
rienlles in the south. Thus the only line of retreat by Briey, still 
remaining open, was held by the right wing, and at the same time 
the position offered advantages for a favourable defence. 

The German Direction, on this day, waited for the battle to 
be renewed, presuming that the enemy possessed the same quali- 
tiea as themselves, namely a clear appreciation of the military situa- 
tion, and a decisive execution of the measures considered advisable. 
In order to reach Verdun, it was necessary that on the 17th, the 
French mrmy should renew the attempt to overthrow the German 
army, standing in its way. Upon the German side it was impos- 
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siUe th&t there canid be predse information as to the soardty of 
ammanition and proYisionSy which prohibited all operations Oi the 
part of the Fi^ench army. Such a scarcity coutd not be imagined 
in any army which had just left the strongest fortress and the 
chief place of arms in the country, and was quite incredible. 

As early as 4 o'clock, on the morning of the 17th of August, 
Prince Frederick Charles, who had returned towards Gorze, in the 
evening after the battle, appeared; again upon the battle field, and 
rode over it, in order to reconnoitre the positions and movements 
of the enemy. The King, whose head-quaiters had been removed to 
Pont-k-Mousson on the 16th, arrived soon after. 6 o'clock, upon the 
heights of Gorze, inspected the field of battle, and meeting the 
Prince, took liisi repoiiis. In the course of the morning the troops 
which had bivouacked in their positions of the 16th, the X. and 
III. Army Coi-ps, the cavalry divisions under Diike William and 
Bheinbaben, parts of the Till. Corps and the Hessian Regiments 
were joined by the IX. Corps which took up a covered position to the 
south of the road from .Gorze to Vionville. A strong line of French 
tirailleui's advanced against the German lines from Rezonville; 
they did not, however, open the expected battle, but were, appa- 
rently, intended to conceal the retreat oT the corps into the new 
position. Cavalry patrols puslied to the front, soon brought this 
depaiiure to the knowledge of the King. 

The immediate pursuit of the bnemy with the forces present, 
was not in accordance with the plai^ of operations. A destinictive 
blow must be given, and theref(U*e the arrival of the remaining 
corps must be waited for, before beginning a new battle. 

These were approaching by^ forced marches. The VII. and. 
VIIL Army Corps, had been oi^eiW to follow immediately after 
the IX. over the Moselle, the Ga^e Corps pursued the direction 
of Mars -la -Tour, the Saxon (XII.); Army«^Corps even marched 
to this place from Pont-kMoussoi^ and arrived in the rendez-vous 
position shoiiily after midday, whifct the Guards moved into bivonaq 
at Mai*s-la-Tour) near the left of Ae Saxons, at 3 o'clock. 

Reconnaissances .brought information that the French aimy 
was encamped dn the plateaux to the east of Gravelotte, and 
was- in movement in the neighbourhood of Verneville, whibt their 



giiai4a )ibad parsed the road from Ooneourt to Coiiflaiie^ con- 
Ba!q|a^tty:> there waa an end to aU mcpeotatloa of a battle on this day* 
In conformity with the hiding idea of detaining the left 
wing of the French Gravelotte, until the right could, ba 
mrrounded by the Qerman left umg^ the Vll. Amy Corps 
was directed to try and feel the enemy. General von Zastrow, 
therefore took up a position at Ars-sur-Moselle» and along the 
road leading from this place to Gravelotte. He pushed forward 
the 7th Jager Battalion into the Bois de Vaux, and extended 
his line of outposts as far as the plateau to the south of Grave- 
iotte. Here it joined the out posts of the VIII. Corps^ which 
was stationed at Gorze. , It could be distinctly seen that the 
enemy had brought up several batteries to command the open ground 
round Gravelotte. 

The outposts of the second army joined on to those of the 
VIII. Army Corps , which formed a line from the Bois des 
Ognons, passing; south of Rezonville, to the northern edge of the 
wood which lies on the noi*tli-west of Vionville, and from there as 
far as the Yronbach. 

Towards 2 o’jclock, the King, upon tlie heiglit to the south 
Plavigny, directed General von Moltke, the Chief of the Staff, to 
issue the fallowing dispositions for the next day: 

^^The second Army will advance at 5 o’clock to morrow^ 
morning, the 18th, in echellon, between the Yronbach and 
the Gorzebach (tlie chief part between Ville-sur-Yrgn and 
Rezonville). The VIII. Army Corps will conform to this 
movement, upon the right .flank of the second Army. It 
will be the duty of the VIL Army Corps, at the commence- 
ment, to seciu*e the movements of the second Army from 
any possible attempts made by tlie enemy on tlie side of 
Metz. Further directions will depend upon the measures 
taken by the enemy. Reports for his Majesty the King to 
^ be sent, at first, to the height, south of Plavigny.” 

]|^m this disposition it is evident that the departure of the 
enemy by Briey, was no longer considered possible, although a 
battle WU8 expected in the positions in which it actually took place 
on the 18th. ^ 



i ipite King retii?iied towirdd muiBg to Pout-kvIfoiiBioi^ mA 
Kredorii^ Cliarids eistflbUihed his bea4^ii«rtei« % 
vr ^ 'No iilteration took place ih the sittiation of affati'S uiifil the 
mbriiiDg of the 18th of August, no distarbatiOes had taken pf^e^ 
and the Prince Issued the following dispositions, in accordance with 
the arrangements made by the King on the previous day: 

^^The second Army will continue the advance to-day, endea- 
vouring to force back the enemy from his line of retreat, 
and to beat him wherever he may be found. 

^'The Army will advance in echellon from the left of the 
XII. Army Corps, which will march at 5 o’clock, in the 
direction of Jarny, the Qarde Corps next to it on the right, 
in the dh^ction of Doncourt. The IX. Army Corps will 
move off at G o’clock, upon the right rear of the Garde 
Corps, and march between Rezonville and Vionville, leaving 
St. Marcel close on the left in its further advance. 

^‘The VIII. Army Corps will conform to the echellon 
movement in the right rear of the IX. Army Corps. 

‘Tn the second line, the X, Army Corps, with Rbein- 
* baben’s Cavalry Division, will follow the XII. Army Corps, 
the III. Army Corps and Duke William of Mecklenburg’s 
Cavalry Division, will follow between the IX. and Garde 
^ Corps. 

^^The advance is not to he made in columns of march, 
but the divisions will move forward disposed in separate 
masses. The Commander in Ch|ef will be in front of the head 
of III. Army Corps.” 

In conformity with these dil^positions, General von Steinmetz 
left the VII. and VIII. Army Corps, in the positions which they 
had occupied on the 17th. 

The second Anny moved ofll.at the timT appointed (v. map I.). 
The King had left Pont-k-Mousi^n £^s early, at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, and driven towards Gor^, where, he mounti^d 1^‘^horsS 
and ^y:rived upion the height of Flavpny at 6 o’clock* ■ 

, The reports all agreed that t||e enemy was not departing 
towards the north, but had concentrated his principal strength to 



1^6 west of Metz. Gravelotte was not oecnpied by hib; and the 
near guards had^ quitted Bruyilie and St Marcel. ’ 

Apparently the French army was now in the hopeless situa* 
tion^ which had been the aim of the German operations. It must 
either fight or retire into the fortress. The exact position that it 
had taken up was not, however, known, and the advance of the 
second Army towards , the noith was provisionally arrested until 
clear information upon this point had been obtained. 

The IX. Army Corps, took up a position, at 8.30 o^clock, fo 
the south of the road from Gravelotte to Doncourt, with orders to 
reconnoitre towards St. Privat-la-Montagne and Amanvillers, and 
also to establish a connection with the Garde Corps. The latter 
was ordered at the same time to halt at Doncourt, the XII. Army 
Corps at Jarny, and the X. at Bruville. 

/ Cavalry were pushed forward by Giraumont and Jouaville 
upon Coinville, near the road to Briey, upon Ste. Marie-aux-Ch^nes, 
and ill the direction of the heights of Amanvillers. 

Soon after 10 o’clock, the position of the French army was 
accurately! ascertained, (v. map 1.) 

The imdulating plateau on the west of the Moselle, with hills 
and dales extending in every direction, forms several long ndges 
in front of M^tz, the occupation of which were favourable for the 
French army. Excellent defensive positions were formed by thii|i 
chain of heights lying, one behind another in front of the fortress, 
towards the north-north-west, extending from Malancourtby St.Privat- 
la-Montagne, Leipzig, and Moscou, as far as Ai’s, as well as by 
the heights of the Bois de Saulny, and the plateaux of Plappeville 
and St. Quentin, lying still nearer to Metz. Marshal Bazaine had 
occupied the first line, and held his reserves in readiness upon the 
plateau of Plappeville. His position was very well chosen, and 
every thing was done to increase its natural strength by artificial 
means. The ground lying in front of the lieights was for the 
most part free and open, so that the assailants would have to pass 
over Ipong tract, without protection from the enemy’s fire, whilst 
-the deiended' positions were provided with cover trenches and^gun 
emplacements one above another. The villages of St. Pi*ivat-la- 
Mbntagne, Ste. Marie-aux-Ch^nes, St. Ail, and Amanvillers as well as 



numeranfl were eBpecialty adapted for support of the 

defilieo along the whole froi^t. The bnildHige ^ are in general 
i^mivey the ido& corered with tiles, the gardens and partly even 
the fields enclosed with walls. All this stonework offered oppor- 
tunities for keeping up a rapid fire en massej ^ith the excellent, 
long ranged rifles of the French infantry,^ whilst under safe coyer. 
The position was especially well fortified upon the right flank ; the 
village of St. Privat, on high ground, with about 100 houses and 
fariQS> formed the principal point d’appiii ; here the 6th Corps was 
placed, to which the Guards Grenadier Division was sent, later, as 
a reseiwe. Upon the left flank it joined the 4th Corps, which, 
again, was united with the 3rd; the 2nd corps formed the left 
wing, whilst the Guards with the Reserve Artilleiy, were formed up 
upon the plateau of Plappeville. The object of this reserve was 
to support the front line, but at the same time to foil any possible 
attack against the communications with Metz^ by Vaux and St. 
Ruffine. 

The German corps received orders towards 10 o’clock, to 
re-commence "^their movements. The IX. Corps was to. advance to 
Verneville and La Folie, the Gsvde Corps to investigate the country 
towards Amanvillers and St. Privut, the Xll. Corps was also to 
march towards the road to Briey for the purpose either of stop- 
l^ing the enemy, if by chance he had begun to depart in the direc- 
tion of Ste. MarivC-aux-Chenes, or c^f attacking lus position. The 
VII. and VIII. Corps, were to begin a detaining ^fight at Grave- 
lotte, carrying it on until the left flank could be surrounded. 
The II. Array Corps, which had left Pont-ii-Mousson at 2 o’clock 
in the inorning, was to follow the first Army and the III. and X. 
Amy Corps to follow the second Army in the second line. 

By these dispositions the ifiyht which was now about to 
begm^ took the character of a front attack which was to be 
brought to a crisis by a preside upon the right flank of the 


French at St. Privat. i 

In consequence of the naturq of the ground, the battle 
(^le% in iiffgatry and artillery fi^ts for single positioni^ and 
tlie German artillery was of even greater importance than usual, 
fm* not only did it open the b^lcwby firing for an hour, along 




tiie whple llne^ but it wag also frequently obliged to supi^rt the 
infantry, who after, having began to attack the enemy’s posilions 
were nnable to apfnroach nearer on account of tiie averpoweaiitg 
fire of the concealed Frenob infantry. 

The centra oi the French Army was attacked fin^, by the 
batteries of the IX. Corps in posi1ii)n upon the heights near 
neville\ this was at midday. 

The corps was marched upon the farm Caulre, leaving St. 
Marcel upon the left, and bad established itself in the wood to 
the north of this place, the Bois de la Gnsse, as far as /Liioux> 
la-Grange, whilst tlie enemy opened a vigorous fire of shell and 
shrapnel, against the advanced troops, from its batteries at Ste. 
Marie, St. Privat and Amanvillers. 

The situation remained the same here, in the centre, until 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. The fire of the artillery corps of the 
IX. Corps, supported by the batteries^ of tlie infantry divisions, 
endeavoured to shake the enemy ; tlie infantry firmly held the 
positions they had occupied, and served as a protection to the 
artillery against the assaults which were attempted Yrom time to 
time. On the side of the French, a continued concentrated can- 
nonade was directed against tlie artillery and the wood, which 
occasioned considerable losses to the Germans. At last, at 
4 o’clock, tTie German side, obtained the preponderance of fire 
by the arrival qjf the battertes belonging to the Garde Corps, upon 
the left wing. 

General von Steiiimetz, who was' opposed to the left wing 
of the French, gave orders for the attack, when the thunder of 
cannon sounded across from Venieville, and announced the engage- 
ment in the centra. The Artillery of the VII. Corps deployed upon 
the heights to the south and east of Gravelotte, and then advanced 
under the most vigorous fire of the enemy, as far as the edg>e of 
tiie plateau, where in the course of about an hour it silenced the 
French batteries opposed to it. Goltz’s Brigade, which was stationed 
at J^^ar-Moselle for tlie security of the valley of the Moselle, had 
pravi^iy been engaged in the figlit upon the extreme right tank. 
It bad taken the village of 4^ moo in the Moselle valley and then 
storbKed the heights of Jmsy^ and kept possession of tliem. The 
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main body of the infantry of the VIl. Corps, remained provisionally 
in a covered position in the wooded valley which sepai*ateB 6frave* 
lotte from the farm Point<du-Jonr. Simultaneously with the advance 
of the VIL Army Corps, the YIIL Army Corps commenced to move 
forward in an easterly direction from Rezonville. It, at first, 
deployed a strong force of artillery upon the road in its front, 
whilst the 1st Cavalry Division took up a concealed position in rear, 
and the infantry advanced to the attack of the wood lying in front, 
whicb ^was strongly occupied. Here a very sanguinary engage- 
ment took place for an hour, in wliich, owing to the ground being 
of such a nature that it was impossible to overlook it, the con- 
tending parties fell into complete confusion, so much so that some 
parts of the German line wliich met with tlie most obstinate resis- 
tance, were only able to press slowly forwards, whilst other parts 
soon reached the eastern edge, and debouching from it, even began 
the attack upon the furtljer heights and the farm of St, Humbert, 
Tills last was finally taken by storm and maintained, after repeated 
attacks and heavy losses, Vhilst all efforts to press fui-ther forward 
up to the e^e of the heights failed in consequence of the strongly 
occupied cover trenches, owing to which the infantry fight here 
came to a stand. Soon after 3 o’clock, ‘there was a pause in the 
fight upon this flank, as the French artillery were silent, and the 
Germans could not see any object in their front, for '*an efficacious 
bombardment. General Steinmetz could not help assuming that, 
possibly, the enemy was withdrawing, and therefore ordered Hart- 
mann’s Cavalry Division to cross the defile in front and to follow 
the depai*ting enemy, and eventually, to furnish information as to 
their new positions. Towards 4 o’clock, therefore, two horse bat- 
teries, and the 4th Uhlan Regiment advanced across the defile and 
formed up half-right. Now, however, it became evident that the 
enemy had not withdrawn, but Imd only cy;)cealed themselves from 
the hot artillery fire. The troops which had gone forward, fell 
instead into a murderous infantl'y fire , supported by guns and . 
mitrailleuses. Numerous killed and wounded marked M te ^road 
wdiich these brave troops had taken, nevertheless both^l^ieries 
dismounted under the enemy’s fire and powerfully replied to it, 
whilst the cavalry took up a position hi rear for their support. 



T}iese two batteries held out in their exposed position until far 
on in the evening^ and were only brought beck late by the assistance 
of reserve horses sent after, them ; over half the men and horses 
I were left upon the spot. Towards 4 o’clock, the artillery upon 
the iieights of Gravelotte re-opened fire, the enemy liaving again 
shewn themselves on this advance being made, and with such good 
effect that they were deterred from any further attempts; they 
also set fire to tiie farms lying within their range, so that the 
troops holding them were driven out, and in their departiu:^ were 
most eftectively cannonaded. The thick black clouds from the 
burning farms were now added to the smoke of the powder which 
rose up from afar all over the field of battle. 

I?i conformity with the dispositions of the Chief Com-- 
mand^ the German right wing ^ thus held the enemy fast 
even to the centre^ without pressing him too strongly^ until 
the left wing was able to sutTOund the French right^ on the 
other side. 

The French, undoubtedly, opposed the execution of this idea 
of battle, with great tenacity and bravery, but without' the initiative 
of a counter plan, and without success. lu general they remained 
on the defensive, and submitted to the military situation imposed 
upon tliem by the German side, as had been the case from the 
beginning of the war. 

It is true they made use of the utmost exertions to contest 
the possession of the woods in the centre with their assailants, for 
tliey recognized the importance of thia point d^uppui to the whole 
German order of battle, but their struggles here had the least 
prospect of success, because the reserves could have been brought 
into use in case of necessity, with the greatest rapidity. 

The IX. Army Corps, however, fought the battle alone until 
the engagement of the Guards and Saxons. 

The French infantry columns advanced, several times, against 
.the Bois de la Cusse after preparation had been made for the 
attac^^. a fearful cross fire of guns and mitrailleuses. But the 
Gem^^oops, although terribly weakened by the shots striking 
in the wood (the Army Corps lost about 5000 men in this battle), 
kept their gronhd through all the attacks, and drove the French 





blick into their fortified positions. In the same way the vehement 
a|laeks of the French infantiy against the Prussian batterioB upon 
the heights of VernemHti^ were repulsed^ and in a pursuit of the 
French, who again gave way, the Fusilier battalion of the 85tli 
Regiment (Holsteiner) reached even as far as the height in front 
of the village of Arnmnllers^ where, however, it lost half its men 
ahd its commander. 

furions. combat was also carried on around the Bois des 
GenivemA!^ opposite the farms La Polie and Leipzig. Here 
the 18th Division (Wrangel’s) was engaged. The enemy had occu- 
pied the edge of the wood in force, and had strengthened it with 
deep trenches and earth ramparts so that the assailants could be 
received by a^fire m elages, besides which the approach was com- 
manded by mitrailleuses. In spite of this a repeated attack was 
att^pted, which although not completely successful, led to the 
occupation of the south part of the wood as well as of the farm 
Chantrenne. 

The severe fighting, in which the IX, Army Corps had been 
involved, induced Prince Frederick Charles, who had been present 
and had then gone to the Garde Corps, to place the 3rd Garde 
Infantry Brigade, with the Garde Scliiltzen battalion, and a battery 
at the disposal of General voii Mansteln. 

The dill of the combat atv; Verneville, made the Garde 
Corps hasten its advance, towai^ds' Batilly, which had commenced 
at 10.30 o’clock from Doncourt. From Batilly, their march was 
directed to the eastward, against the positions of SL Privat. 

The line of hills which stretches from Amanvillers by SL 
Privat and Roncovrt to Malancom't^ lies in a northerly direction 
with a slight forward bend towards the west. The general height 
of the hills at Amanvillers is 1^50 feet, at St. Privat 1028, and 
at Malancourt 1278 feet Tbe^ western slope is pretty steep at 
the commencement, 6 — 8 degrees, becoming mpre gradual farther 
on, and is divided into different sections by some small descents. 
Ste, Marie-^aux-Chdnes lies upon a projection of the slb^h'^iich 
f^rfiB a kind of plateau. A small brook rises in the village, which 
through a valley in a northerly direction, enclosed by steep 
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slopes. Towai*ds the east two small neighboarlDg valleys Open into 
it. The western declivity of tiiis projecting plateau sinks at first 
in levels, ‘ forming several trays and inflections, but afterwards des- 
cends with steep sides into the valley as far as the brook of 
Habonville. The hamlet of St. Ail lies upon the road to t^e north 
of Habonville half way to Ste. Marie-aux-Ch^nes, with about 140 
inhabitants, consequently about 30 houses aad farms. The village 
of Ste. Marie-aux-Chenes contained 330 Inhabitants and, perhaps, 
60 houses and farms; it resembled an ii*regular pentagon, the high 
. road^to Montmddy forming a street through it, from which a second 
street branches off at the church in a westerly direction. 

The village of St. Privat-la-Montagne^ 2500 paces to the 
east of Ste. Marie-aux-Chenes, lies a little to the north of the 
high road which leads straight from Metz. It has an open square 
near the church, and four village streets leading from it. The 
little cluster of houses called Jerusalem lies upon the high road. 
The village contains 480 inhabitants with about 100 houses and 
farms; there is a thicket upon the ridge of the heights to the 
west of the valley, through which the brook flows which rises at 
Habonville, and to the south of it is the village of Batilly numbering 
about 200 inhabitants. The French artillery, in position at the 
foot of the steep slope of 8t. Privat together with the infantry in 
the gardens and buildings of Ste. Marie-aux-Ch^nes, held the country 
under fire as far as the edge of the valley. 

This uncommonly difficult section of the great battle field, 
most skilfully prepared for defence, was the object of the opera- 
tions of the Garde Corps and the Saxons. 

The Garde Corps commenced the combat^ first of all, at 
midday. 

The advanced guard of the Ist Garde Infantry Division, the 
Garde Fusilier Regiment, advanced withQoiid hurrahs and made 
themselves masters of the thicket, on tw^ edge of the brook at 
Habomnlle, and of the village of St. Ail, at the first assault. 
Shortly before midday, the 1st Garde Infantry Division (the 1st 
and 3rd, 2nd and 4th Foot Guards, the Garde Fusilier Regiment, 
and the Garde Jager Battalion) had arrived in the little ravine to 
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the weBt of St. Ail. The whole of the artillery corps opened, simiil- 
taneously, a vigorous fire upon the commanding position of St. Pnvat. 
During this attack, and throughout, no cover was to be obtained. 

A murderous fire was conducted by the infantry, who were 
almoitt Invisible to tlie Germans, from the massive buildings and 
from behind tlie stone walls, in conjunction with the artillery in 
emplacements. 

An infantry advance at this place was, for a time, not to be 
thought of. 

The General Commanding, Prince Augustus of Wurtemberg, 
ordered the fight to be carried on solely by the artillery, in order 
to shake the ^nemy’s position, and to wait for the arrival of tlie 
2nd Garde Infantry Division and the Saxons. 

Major. General Prince Hohenlohe, Commander of the Artillery, 
who had already had nine batteries in position, firing since 1 
o'clock, and afterwards brought two more horse batteries into line, 
and later three batteries of Budritzky's Garde Division, now 
selected a new position nearer to that of the enemy , and 
carried]i>^ut the task entrusted to him with heroic endurance. 

At 2.30 o'clock, the Commander in*Chief of the second Army, 
Prince Frederick Charles, who had been upon the hill to the west 
of Habonville since 2 o’clock, received the report from the Crown 
Prince of Saxony that the XII. Corps was advancing to the attack 
upon Ste, Marie with the 24th tnSintry Division, and with the 23rd 
Intotry Division, was on the point of surrounding the right flank of 
the French by Coinville, and the small wood situated between that 
place and Roncourt. 

At this time several batteries of the Saxon Corps were in posi- 
tion to the west? of Ste. Marie, and directed their fire against this 
village, which was still occupied by the ^emy. 

The 47th Infantry |^gade| Colonel von Leonhardi, deployed 
in a north-westerly dire<;j||||l for attack upon this place, and at the 
same time the advanced guard oi Pape’s Garde Division was on tiie 
march against the village from St. Ail. 
v: .After a short fight Ste. Marie was taken. 

The Saxon Artillery Corps noW moved forward into a new 
position to the north of the village, a^inst St. Privat and Roncourt. 
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The Garde Artillery, in position between St. Ail ^ Habon- 
ville, bad meanwhile silenced the enemy’s artillery by their effec- 
tive fire, so that at 4 o’clock, Prince Hohenlohe was enabled to 
bring up the whole mass of his foui*teen batteries, in echellon, 
nearer to St. Privat. 

The artillery of the IX. Corps had also silenced the^lpnemy’s 
artillery at Montigny and Amanvillers, but had suffered consider- 
able losses, and fifteen guns were hors de combat. Here the farm 
of Champmoisy was taken by the Hessian Jager Battalion, and 

Wran gel’s Division held the captured Chantrenne, Veriieville, and 

the Bois de la Cusse, against all attacks of the enemy. 

Of the 25tli Division, Prince Louis of Hesse’s, the 49th Bri- 
gade was stationed in the Bois de la Cusse, the 50th Brigade was 
in reserve between this wood and the Bois Deseuillons, with the 
Hessian Cavalry Brigade near it. 

Of the reserves of the second Anny, the III. Army Corps ar- 
rived at Verneville at 3 o’clock, and the X. Corps at Batilly at 
2 o’clock. The former made the Artillery Corps take up a posi- 
tion between Verneville and the Bois des Genivaux, whilst the 
latter halted. 

The Saxon Army CorjtSy bad a very long distance to 
marchy and. only reached the line between Ste. Marie and Joeuf 
at 5 o'clock. 

The advanced hour of the day did not allow time to wait 
for the execution of tlie movement which liad been begun against 
Roncourt by Montois ; instead, it appeared necessary to bring on a 
crisis now with the Garde Corps, whose infantry was still waiting 
for the oi-der to attack. The departure of the whole array ap- , 
peared to be commencing, as large bodies of the French were 
already moving between St. Privat and Roncourt, and dusk coming 
on would have aided the enemy in so|doiug. 

Prince Augustus of fVurtembe^lftherefore gave orders at 
5 o'clock, for the attack upon St. Privat. 

The 4th Garde Infantry Brigade (the Regiments Franz and 
Augusta) first received this ordm*. They dieployed and advanced 
up the edge of the height for the assault, the artillery fire with 
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their utmost efforts only masking them slightly. The eneimy offered 
the most tenacious resistance; unseen by the storming Grenadiers; 
they opened such a fearful; rapid; long-ranged from their 

secure positions behind houseS; walls; and from trencheS; that in 
a few minutes the attacking troops suffered most tremendous losses, 
especially in officers. The two regiments; nevertheless; pressed 
forwai’d irresistibly. 

In the meanwhile, the 1st Garde Infantry Division had also 
deployed; and a quarter of an }M)ur later, engaged in tl{C fight upon 
the left flank of the Garde Infantry Brigade, whilst their advanced 
guard still firmly held the village of St. Marie-aiix-Chfinos, wElIb 
had been previously ^takeii in the course of the afternoon. The 
Garde Fusilier ftegiment was, however, soon brought forward in 
order to render additional support to the left wing. The 1st 
Garde Infantry Brigade, under the command of Major General von 
Kessel (the 1st and 3rd Regiments of Foot Guards), and the 1st 
Company of the Garde Pioneers advanced upon the left flank, 
whilst close to tliem upon the right, the whole of the 2nd Garde 
Infantry J^rigade, (2ud and 4th Foot Guards) under the command 
of Major General Baron von Medem, stormed St. Privat. The 
Generals and the Staff remained on horseback at the head of their 
troops, but in a short time all their horses were shot under them. 
For about 1600 paces in circumference, the ground and all the 
troops were overwhelmed by a. regular hail storm of bullets. 
The crash of the explosions drowned all words of command, the 
smoke- Qf the powder together with' the concealment of the enemy 
prevented the assailants from t^ing any aim and deprived them of 
the power of making use of their fife arms. 

The General Commanding who had been present during the 
first part of the fight near the artillery corps, and at tlie beginning 
of the infantry attack lad gone Wong the.Tront of the ^th Garde 
Infantry Brigade to the ^fttern ^it from Ste. Marie, could observe 
from here, how severe w^lpthe Ic^esialready suffered, and decided 
to check the further onset of tl^ resolute Guards still pressing 
forward; until the engagement of the Saxons could take effect. He 
eoishttanded that every thing should stop. General von Pape, the 
Dryisionai General, at this moment’s fteuse, burned along the front 
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of Ike troops to encourage them ; in tliis ride he lost two aides-dc^ 
camp^ and twice his horse was shot under him. The loss oi the 
JGiuards in officers and men was eiioi*mous. 

The artillery now carried on the fight alune^ witli admirable 
endurance , although themselves under the infantry fire. St. Privat 
began to burn at several points, but the French, nevertheless, ifiain- 
tained their positions with courage and resolution, and their fire 
was not in the least diminished. 

The SaxoBf 'Artillery were, at first, formed up upon the left 
dank of tlie Guards, and had opened fire against the enemy, at a 
great^distance, between St. Privat and Roncourt,,, The Saxon 3rd 
Infantry Brigade (Regiments 104 and 105) had then takp Ste. 
Marie -aux- Chines, in conjunction with the Ist Prussian Garde 
Brigade. 

The XII. Army Corps thus obtained a firm point d’appui for 
its wheel to the right. It had continued its movement upon Ron^ 
court. When the Artillery corps, endeavoured to take pp a 
position against this place, such a hot fire was opened from the 
walls of the fields, and from the wood which projects between 
Malancourt and Roncoiirt, that it was necessary in the first instance, 
to take the wood. ' 

The 7th Infantry Regiment No. 106, attacked the outskirts, 
although the greater part of it had been detached for other objects, 
and took the wood with heavy losses', which it maintained with 
the assistance of the 2nd Jager Battalion and other reinforcements 
who had taken Malancourt Thus <lthe country was free and 
sixteen batteries were immeSiately deployed against the French 
right flank. 

The iVench adhered to their positions with the most te- 
nacious energy, but all resistance was in vain against the power- 
ful fire of the Saxon Artillery, carried op^ith the greatest cer- 
tainty and calmness. 

At 6,30 o'clock, the Saxon Grenadier Brigade advanced, and 
'a quarter of an hour later, Roncourt was taken. At the same 

V 

time the Ptuesian' Guards, who had got breathing time during the 
Saxon attack, again renewed their powerful aseault against St, 
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Privatj in which they were supported by the Saxon 45tb Infantry 
Brigade^ Major General von Craushaar's^ and th(», batteries of the 
23rd Division, Prince Gec^ge of Saxony’s. “The Artillery and 
Kraatas’s Division belonging to the X. Army Corps, wer^ also 
moved forward from Batilly for the decisive blow. The Prussians 
on the south-west, pressed into the fortreis-like village, every 
house of which was defended with exasperation, some w hat earlier than 
the Saxons on the north. Tlie village was gained after a most 
desperate struggle, 'i'he enemy fled in the direction of Metz, pur- 
sued by some of the Garde Battalions. General von Craushaar .bad 
fallen in the batt|e. 

Thusy^was the fight upon this wing decided at 7 o'clock. 
The Prench Artny was in consequence cut off from all possir 
biUty of escape. 

But upon the German right wing, the fight still wavered, 
and in the centre the battle had also come to a stand. When 
"General von Manstein observed the attack of the Guards upon his 
left flank, soon after 5 o’clock, he ordered the Infantry to break 
forward towards Amanvillers from the Bois de la Cusse; the 3rd 
Garde Infantry Brigade, which had been placed at his disposal, 
was directed to go forward to the south of the little wood. 
Here also, the troops w'cr(3 obliged to advance over quite open 
ground, and tliey suffered the severest losses. They only suc- 
ceeded in gaining ground upon the left wing, and were able to 
D^upy the heights to the west of Amanvillers, whilst upon the 
,ri^ht wing. General von B^meu^lhal had t6 be satisfied with main 
taining his position at Chant^nne. ^ 

The Artillery Corps only df . the III. Army Corps, stationed 
between Verneville and the Bois des Genivaux, with a further 
reinforcement of ten batteries^ had beei^ engaged in this fight. 

The first Army had a diracult position at Gravelotte, as the Po- 
meranian Army Corp||brhich was appointed to reinforce it was still 
unable to draw near.^t 7 o’clocjs:, wlien the victory inclined \o the 
German stde^ on the other wing, by the capture of 8t. Privat, the 
French here made a vigorous onslaught. Strong columns, with dense 
and numerous swarms of Tirailleurs in front, amid wild cries 
and Incessant firing, came out- at full speed from behind the 
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heights of Rozeneutles y poured into the valley of the Bois 
de Vaux and the Bois des Ognons^ and endeavoured to storm 
• up the other side of the slope towards Gravelotte. The Prussian 
battalions^ reduced by^ljcavy losses, were overcome in the ravine, 
and there was gt^^l danger lest the German line o|,. battle, 
at this place, should be broken through. The artillery, how- 
ever, firing over the heads of the infantry, from the heights 
of Gravelotte, had already severely shakcjt French columns 
as they canvE^Jdown, and the obstinacy of the infantry in the 
- Tnll^ i y * b rought them* to a stand, and then caused them to yield. 

Nevertheless the situation was very serious, and the arrival 
of the Pomeranians was impatiehtlj^ looked for. The Frenc^i attack 
might be renewed at any moment, and the troops were fatigued 
by the long struggle. 

The King himself with his suite, had repaired to the critical 
point, and remained at Gravelotte exposed to the shell fire, whilst 
General von Moltke rode to meet the 11. Corps. 

At last the first columns appeared with General v. Pransecky 
at their head; General von Moltke drew his sword and led the 
troops himself to the critical spot. 

In spite of the long march of 5 miles'®^) which they had ac- 
complished, the Pomeranians engaged with the greatest energy. 

The French were thrown back from one position to another, 
the wood and the vill^es were taken from them with the bay^et, 
the heights of Rozaneulles were occupied and, the battle ^as 
decided upon this wing' also. , 

The I. Army Corps, which occupied, a position upon the 
right bank of the Moselle, to the east of Metz had also a share in 
this great battle. Zychiinisky’s Brigade with a battery and a squadron 
was moved forward along the right bank ^ the direction of . 
The battery came into position upon the nPlhern edge of the height 
lying opposite to Vaux, and fired upop the enemy’^llctiUery at 
Sey, under Moiit SL Qtientm. The infantry were shelled from 


*) 23 Englisch miles. 
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this fort and obliged to take op a covered position. This diversion 
of the Brigade made it impossible for the enemy to make any 
attempts to break through with single" divisiSbs towards the 
south; he was, on the contraiy, obliged retain reserves at 
Plappeville, which he would otherwise hai^^mployed in the first 
line, for fear of i£h attacK being made in his" rear. 

The battle was over, and darkness setting in put an end to 
the pursuit. " ^ 

Thus the chief nucleus of the French active \»*ees was cut 
off from all its communications, and constrained to retreat 
fortress; it w'as brought into a situation from which there was but 
one escape, — capitulation. 

The eight German Army Corps^ which fought at Gravelotte, 
still amounted altogether to about 230,0()() men, after the losses 
they had sustained from the 6th to the IStli of August. Reckoning 
the loss of the French in the battles of Courcelles and Vionville, 
at 20,000 men, the French Army at Gravelotte was 180,000 
sti*ong. The loss of the Germans in killed and wounded exceeded 
20,000 men. Tl»e French loss is nqt known, but it appears to 
have been smaller. As at Courcelles and Vionville, the French 
had fought with the advantage in positions and with a superior 
infantry rifle, but had retired when tliese, positions were stormed 
by the Germans coming up in tie open. It was at this moment 
that. they sustained the greatest loss, but it did not last long as 
th^’^^kness prevented a length^ed pur8tt|l^ At the capitulation 
of Metz the strength of ^h(^^ J|lrench Army, including the sick 
and wounded, whose numbers^ mpst have increased considerably 
between the 18th of August and the 28th of October, was still 
stated at 173,000 men, in which the garrison of Metz is, doubtless, 
reckoned. Very few prisoneill were ma&e, no colours or eagles 
fell into the hands ofJ|^e victors, for the fortress was too near 
/ at hand as a city of nKige for lie defeated Army. ' 

The f^sistance made by. the French Army had been most 
desperate, as soon as they perceived thaSt not only their honour 
^ was concerned but the only road of escape was endangered. An 
appreciation of the situation had electrified even the individual 
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soldiers and bearkig hi mind their high warlike r^wn^ the Army 
had aeGomplished the utmost Jn courage and tenaeity. 

But the German warrior also knew what was at stake: he 
• knew it sooner and better than the French. Seldom in the events 
of war ^are the en^.^j^d means so clearly manifest as in this 
battle, and seldom logic of the 4P®y Direction so evident 

and intelligible to eabh of the combalants as was the case 
in the surrounding of Metz. 

The prize of this victory had the prodigious result, that the 
principal of the enemy could be invested in the strongest 

'the land," under such circumstances, that * the powerful 
means of resistance of the enclosed eneniy, were not only unable 
to render mutual support but, on -tthe contrary, mutually paralysed 
each other. In this respect the investment of MetSj which com- 
menced immediately after tlie battle of Gravelotte, is a remark- 
able and interesting event. 

The fortress is so strong in itself, that with a garrison of 
20,000 men and well provisioned, it might have been able to 
offer an incalculably long resistance. Bazaine’s Army was still 
sufficiently large and fit for battle, to vender important service in 
the open field. As soon, liowever, as tliis array was enclosed in 
a narrow space, with small debouches, and its destiny insolubly 
bound up with that of the fortress, its excessive numbers were an 
injury to the fortress, and the fortress itself was unable to employ 
them. On tlie one hand , the great mass of men and horses 
consumed all the pr^yisioiis and necessaries of life in a^^^tich 
slioii;er time than the '^defence required, and on the other hand, 
the army was unable to developc quickly enough to make a 
successful attempt to break through. Tims the size of the army 
diminished the power of resistance of the fortress, and the fortress, 
from its excellent situation in the centre of hills crowned with 
forts, hindered tlie development of the ^rength of the army. 
The strength of both when united must ^pe to ruin. 

Before the beginning of the battle, the Saxon Army Corps 
had, already, received ordei*8 to intercept the communications 
between Metz and Thionville, this instruction was repeated in tlie 
evening, v/hilst attention was drawn to the importance of the point 



of Woippy. Oil the evening of the 18 th, the Saxon Cavalry 
succeeded in tearing up the railroad between the two fortresses. 
In the following days the investshent of Metz was completely 
effected, and in the closest manner. The Germa^Army encamped « 
round the outer-forts in a large circle, an^ carefully entrenched 
itself at all poihts where an attack fi*o^ the enemy might be 
expected, or au attempt made to Sreak through. 



SIXTH CHAPTER.' 


/Sixth The Capitulation of Sedan. ^ 



After ^the battle of Gravelotte , the capture of Metz was not 
the only aim of importance , but the plan of operations against 
Paris had also to be pursued. 

For th^latter object, three Corps were separated from what 
had hitherto been the first and second Aj^mies, the Garde Corps, 
the IV. and the XII. Corps, and together with tlie 5th and 6th 
Cavalry Divisions were formed into a fourth Army, and placed 
under the command of the Crown Prince of Saxony, This army 
was to operate in combination with the third Army, whilst the 
remaining eight Army Corps, reinforced by KummePs Reserve 
Division, with the Ist and 3rd Cavalry Divisions, and the 3rd 
Reserve Cavalry Brigade, remained behind as the inventing Army 
of Metz, niider the command of Prince Frederick Charles. 

During the battle¥^near Metz, the Army of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, which by this time, l^d been joined by the VI. Army 
Corps (General von Tflmpling), had covered the operations of the 
first and second Armies, against any possible disturbance on the 
part of Mai-slial Mac Mahon’s Army, and after the battle of 
Gravelotte had commenced its march upon Paris, in wliich it would 
be opposed in all probability, by Mac Ma^Ph. 

On the 17th of August, the Crown Prince’s head-quarters 
were removed from Luneville to Nancy, the advanced guard, 
Prince Albert of Prussia’s Cavalry Division, had passed the Meuse 
on the 16th, the infantry of the V. and XL Army Corps had 
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moved forward towards this river OE the 17th, and on the l9th 
and 20th the whole of the tliird Army had eroased, after having 
first rested bn the day of tlie battle of Gravelotte. Tiie march 
was continued on Bar-lc-Dnc. ' • 

On the 20th, the Crown Prince left for the chief head- 
quarters, for a conference with the^King, fatlier; the 2l8t 

he removed liis head-quarters to i^^aiicouleurs. 

An Army havin^been collected at Ch§,lons, under Mac Mahon, 
this place became the next object of operations, and the fortress of 
Toulj upon the direct line to it, was a conai^erableS^stacle. Toul 
hiid refused %. summons to surrender, and defeated > by 

a detachment of the IV. Army Corps on the 16th of August, after 
which it was watched by a brigade of the 11. Bavarian Corps. 

From Vaucouleurs, the head-quarters of the tliird^ Army were 
moved, on the^^28rd, to 

The Army; <)f the Crown Prince of Saxony, likewise, began 
the advance against Ch^ilons, and left the neighbou]^^ood of Metz 
on the 8Snd of August. Like the tliird Army, its chai^ was to 
seek out Mac Mahon, and it marched by the very roads to ^ dun 
which Bazaine had in vain endeavoured to make use of. Against 
this fortress, an attack by surprise* was attempted on the 23rd, 
which, however, was uiisuccessfnU The Saxon Amy Corps advanc>ed 
towaids ¥ 61 *^ 0 , the 23rd liifantry Division taking the road by 
fitain, the 24tli Infontry Division and the Artillery Corps taking 
that by Presnes. The advan|^ guard of the 23rd Division, the 
Schfitzen Regiment No. 108, l^pied go| j| j|^ n of tlie Faubourg- 
le-Pane with great brainy, Iri ^ kepl: Jc^sskni of it in spite of 
the fire from the works, whUlj^ke artillery vigorously bombarded 
the fortifications and the to^ii Jp|f. 

Veidnn was, however, p|^E^ for defence, sufficiently gar- 
risoned, and showed gnus of^ c%|ib}*e. Tlie summons was 

most decidedly i^efused, and the Jill. Cor^w gave np tlte attack, 
which could only ha% been| su^esBsfnl through a suiTirise,^ and 
crossed the Meuse above and Itelow Verdun, leaving the 47th 
Infantry Brigade to watch the fortress. 

On tlie 25tli of August tte fourth Amy hiul advanced as far 
Clermoht-en-ArgOiine, and the head -quarters of the third Army 
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huA already beeit establish^ at Bar-le-Duc on the 24th. Had the 
French Atm^ been still in the. eamp of Ohftlansi it wohld have 
been attacked two sides hy these two Armies^ the chi^f command 
• being held by liiie J^g hiinself. But on the 23rd of August, the 
surprising announo^P^t that Mac Mahon had evacuated OhldonB, 
reachM the head-q|^^rs third Aymy in Ligny. The King 

had arrived this day in Ligny^ and in the ^^ening liis iiead-quarters 
were removed to Bar-le-Duc. The QermairArmy Direction was in 
complete ignorance ^f the line taken by 'the French Army, and 
various posaSSilities were discussed between von Moltke and von 
' Blumenthftff^ the two Chiefs of the Staff. It was ^ thought most 
probable, that Mac Mahon considered his army incapable of 
defending the position of Chalons and iiad retired towards Paris, in 
order to gain an advantageous position or in other respects more 
favourable conditions and prospec^ for a great btttle. 

Both armies were, therefore, provisionallyf to continue the 
advance on ‘♦their previous lines of marcli. 

^ As it turned out the French Army was ^estin^ for an 
operation, which the German Army Direction could not foresee. 

Although it must always remain a matter of astonishment, 
tliat the feeling between the German armies and Mac Malion’s army 
was so completely lost, it must on the other hand, be acknow- 
ledged as an admirable performance in French railway manage- 
ment, that this large army could be united in Chalons and convey- 
ed from there with s Ud i Rapidity/ ' ' 

Whilst the battreW^were taking place before Metz Marshal 
Mac Mahon had united in thS^mp' of ^Chalons, the remains of 
his army beaten at Woerth, wi® the 6th Corps which had retired 
from Bitsch, and the 7th Corps which was stationed at Belfort at 
the beginning of the war, iind there also the 12th Corps had been 
newly formed. 

• The Ist, 6t[i and 7th Corps had afain nearly attained the 
strength whicii they liad at the beginning of the war ; the regiments 
had been made tip to their complements by numerous drafts of 
young soldiers of the reserve, and of the second category of the 
contingent as well as by the recruits of 1869. 


10 
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The 7th Goi-ps had, it ia true, ',i>^ one brigade of (wvalry, 
the other having remained in Lyop,' as previowly mentioned. 

The 12th Corps was composed of 1 Division of Infantry of 
the Line (the four Line Regiments wliii^ ‘iiad\ bedh" on the Spanish 
frontier); 1 Division, consisting of 3 Line ^^ments and 4 Regi- 
ments de marche^ and 1 Division^ rf^arine Infantry, 12,000 men 
in strength, P^n^lon’s^ Cavalry D^ion aiid 15 Batteries of 
Artillery were allotted^to the Corps in addition, 

Tlie Corps was consequently, entirely composed of regular 
troops; the Garde Mobile Division, which was alsoNqn the camp 
of Chalons at the commencement of the war, had ote^ois^ent to 
Paris under the command of General Trochu. 

0R1)B:R*0F battle of the twelfth french corps. 


Commander in Chief : General of Division Lebrun. Chief of the Staff ; 


• . 

Brigade General Greley 


DIVISIONS. ^ 

BRIGADES. 

REGIMENTS. 

1st Infyj^iv. 
GenWil 

tst Brig. Gen. Cambriels. 

Jager Marche Battalion. — 
22nd and 34th R. of the Line. 

Grandchamp. 

2nd Brig. Gen. de Villeneuve. 

68th and 79th R. of the Line. 

2nd Inf. Div. 
General 

1st Brig. Gen. Bernier. 

14th, 20th and 30tli R. of 
the Line. 

Lacretelle. 

2nd Brig. Gen. Marquisan. 

2nd and 4th R. de Marche. 

3rd (Marine) Inf. Div. 
General 
de Wassoigne. 

Ist Brig. Gen, Reboul. 

1st and 2nd R. of Marine 
Infantry. 

2nd Brig. Geti^Martin des 
Paillle^. 

Srd and 4th R. of Marine 
Infantry. 

Cav. Div. 

Ist Brig. Gei|^. jfcaresse. | 

1st and 7th R. of Lancers. 

General F^n^lon. 

2nd Brig. GeiiTwB^ville. j 

5th and 6th R.of Cuirassiers. 


' 1 \ ,%> r. , ^ 

In addition to this a new Reserve Cavalry Division was 
formed and allotted to Marshiil Mac Mahon’s army, which was 
composed as follows: 


divisions! 

1 " BRIGADES. 

I REGIMENTS. % • 

1st Reserve Cav. Div. 
Brigade General 
Margueritte. 

i 

1st Brig. G<(n. Tilliard. 

1st R. of Hussars and 6th 
R. of Chasseurs. 

t 

2nd Brig. Gen. Margueritte. 

1st, 3rd and 4th R. of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique. 
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In these distributions it is to be remarked, 

1st) that Bernier’s foigade of the 2nd Infantry ^Division 
originally belonged to the 6th Corps, and was cut of from it at 
Frouard by titii^^urrou|jf9^g of the second GeAnan Army. It had 
gone to GhS^lous. ; . 

2ndly) that thV'Regim^ts of F^n^lbn’s Cavalry Division and 
of Tilliard’s Brigade of Mii^lieritte’s Reserve Cavalry Division, 
likewise belonged to the 6tli Corps, but had remained behind on 
the departure of this corps to Metz, arid at a later period they 
were not aljH to reach it. 

that the 1st and 3rd Regiments of Chasseurs d’Afrique 
had belonged to the Emperor’s escort oij the 16th of August, and 
had not been sent back to Metz. 

The Marshal’s Army thus consisted of 4 Corps and 2 Reserve 
, Cavalry Divisions (Mai’gueritte’s newlylformed Division, and Bonne- 
main’s Division which had been placed under the Marshal since 
Woerth). 

The 1st Corps, Ducrot, numbered 40,000 m(a|^ 


« 5th „ 

de Failly, 


25,o6b 

77 

„ 7th „ 

Douay, 

77 

30,000 

77 

„ 12tli „ 

Lebrun, 

77 

45,000 

77 

• 


Total : 

140,000 

men. 


This Army had over 400 guns. 


The employment of this active force formed, however, a 
point of dispute bet^en the political parties, and public opinion 
was uiore considerlo^'^an the rules of strategy. 

Although the Emperor IJ^Ij^dieon had been with this army 
since the IStli of August, and was still the Head of the State, 
yet the war minister in Paris, Cousin Montauban, Count Palikao, 
gave the final word, and it was decided, after much wavering, that 
the Marshal should turn northwards, in order to reach Metz by a 
wide circuit, supported by the fortresses lying on the Belgian 
frontier, and relieve Bazaine. 

Success alone could rescue this plan from the reproach of 
madness. 

This army was at the same time, the only one which France 

10 * 
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t 

could the moment pliLce ih the ^dj|Vand half its impdftance 
lay ill being the "main support of %|^^-j|^ress of Paris in offering 
a long resistance^ but then the eohnection of the amy with 
'Paris was given tip, and still the army in Itself was quite 
incapable of carrying ^out such a^^plan. rj^pr this, thoroughly 
disciplined and hardened troops ,^wQuld be necessary, who were 
very mobile and capable of marchin^^nd the army was deficient 
Jn all these qualifications^ Added to v^liich the attempt was to be 
made in the face of an i^my who was superior in every respect. 
Never, perhaps, has a plan of operations been un^^aken with 
less prospect of success. 

The Gardes Mobiles,\%ho had shewn themselves very mutinous 
and unmanageable, had, as mentioned above, been sent back from 
ChUlons to the camps of St. Maur and Vincennes ; the army which 
was set in motion from ChUlons, on the 21st of August, towards 
Kheims is described in a French publication^), in the following 
manner. 

“TliolMt Corps, formed for the chief part from the African 
Regiments, nad given proof of heroic valour at Proschweilor, which 
could only be overcome by tim overwhelming numerical superiority 
of the enemy. These troops, greatly affected by the defeat, and 
by the crushing effects of the Prussian Artillery, carried away 
from the battle field bad tendencies, which were still more aggravated 
by the long, incessant marches, and material privations on the 
retreat to Chftlons. Marshal Mac |Iahon did not deceive himself 
on this point and was aware before again 

under fire, it would have been , to ^^«ive given them time for 
repose, and to restore steadines^^;^|j[J^j^^^ our oldest troops, 
suiTOunded with the renown which ^ rightly belongs to our African 
soldiers, and they had amply juitified it. The spectacle of their 
discoura|^ment before the rest of the arm|i> was therefore doubly 
to be feared. ^ 

“The 5th Corps, particularly, had already suffered from the 
effects. Exhausted, also, by the^precipitate marches which it had 
made from Bitsch across the Vosg^, by Neuf-Chfiteau and la 

*) “Des causes qui out amend la caj^itulation de Sedan,’* ascribed to 
Napoleon III. % 



Haut^-Marne to the eam^^^ 
a portion of ite material 


lions, liavuig lost without fighting, 
FSaiiy all its baggage, the 5th Corps 
presented, an a^bect of jS^tude and disorganisation sufficient to 
cause grave uneaa||^,J ^ 

“The 7th whfid^ late organization was scarcely yet 

^f^sed througli the same trials as 
owing to the long retreating march 


completed, had it is true, 
the two preceding Corps ; ^ 



Paris, to the camp of 


which it had made from §elfoi*t| 

Clialons, it did not present that solidiiy which could have been 
desired. 


“As to the 12th Corps which had \f^jx quite recently created, 
it contained elements of valour in great variety. The 1st Division 
was composed of new regiments upon which one had reason to 
depend; the 2nd was composed of four regiments de marche, 
formed from fourth battalions with incomplete cadres, and of soldiers 
who had never fired a shot. 

“Lastly, the 3rd Division was composed of fourjjfciments of 
marine infantry, who behaved bravely at Sedan, bilPwho being 
little^^ accustomed to long marches, covered the road with stragglers. 
— Such were the troops on whom was imposed the execution of 
the boldest and most difficult plan of the campaign. “ 

The observations on the German side in the further course 
of the war have confirmed the above criticism, with the exceptions 
of the cajoleries with which it is garnished. 

When first it ordered frpm Paris that Marshal Mac Mahon 
should attempt to TO^c^ MfeV^he declared that he could not 
expose his troops to tfitiT da^ife^, representing the imprudence 
of such a hopeless endeayour)' and, as he considered the position 
at Chalons untenable, he led his Army to Rheims on the 
21st. From here he could repulse an enemy advancing^itpwards 
Paris, both on the side of Paris and also on that of Sois^ns, by 
a flank position, ^ 

The Emperor accompanied the Army to Rheims. 

The command for the relief of Metz was, however, repeated 
from Paris, and the Mm*shal forfeited his renown as an able 
Commander, by obeying this order. 

Conmqvmtlyy on the ^%ri the Army again moved hff 
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from Rheiins^ and proceeded ^'a; 7 :norlh- easterly direction. 
The march should have been carried ^out with great rapidity, for 
speed was the first condition of success, but h|^ly had a day's 
ifiarch been accomplished and the aj^y fori^^d .up on the Suippe, 
in Bethniville, when the difficulty of provisioning forced the 
Marshal to approach the line of He made his left wing 

cany out a movement, and on the ,24:th arrived in Rethel \w 
order to provide his ti^oops with the means of subsistance for 
several days. The distribution of these occupied the whole of the 
25th of August. 

From Rethel, the f^ead-quarters were removed to Tour- 
teron. • , 

Here the Prince Imperial was sent away from the head- 
quarters, on. account of tlie great dangers of the expedition, and 
was conducted to M^ziferes , whilst the Emperor perseveringly 
followed the army. 

On .Mg 21th the At^iy arrived at Ch^ne-populeua:. On 
this day the advanced troops of de Failly’s and Douay’s Corps 
encountered the advanced troops of the Crown Prince oLS^ony; 
a cavalry fight at Busancy ensued. * 

By this time it must have been clear to the Marshal that 
his undertaking would fail, and that he must give up his base 
of operations, for to" make a fiank march in the face of the numeri- 
cally stronger Germans would, naturally, be tempting the en,effly 
to attack him upon his right flan|c,^,^without^|jli8 having a prospect 
of reaching Metz. There was ;^^piutely no chance of being able 
to appear unexpectedly at M|ta^fqr " he had already met with 
resistance from that army whicn be ought to have got round 
unobserved. 

The Army of the Cro^ Prince of Saxony had still 
continued its march against ^dlons on the 26/A, although the 
cavalry Divisions, movibg in front, had brought the information, 
that Chalons was found to be j^noccupied. Taking into consider- 
ation the possibility of Mac Mahon's reaching Metz along the 
Belgian frontier, although it was not thought probable, the 
destruction of the railway between*^ M&iferes and Tihonville, by a 
party sent out to the Side for that purpose, was not neglected. 
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On this day the Army^.of Jhe Prince of Prussia took 

the little fortress of Fitry^ iiEt ^Franimis^ without resistance from 
^ the garrison, a^^ajportant^Qint for the connection between Nancy 


and Paris, as the\ f6^^s barred the passage across the Marne 


and the railroad. iTne King’s head-quarters were established in 
Commercy. ^ 

Perhaps, as it is maintained through the indiscretion of a 
French newspaper, or more probably earlier still by means of 
reconnaissances, the new, unexpected direction in which the French 
army had marched was now learnt, and the order was issued 
to both urmiesy during the night of 26 tk, that each was 
to wheel at once^ independently ^ to me rights to advance in 
a northerly direction y and intercept the enemy on his way 
to Metz. 


The third Army commenced, this movement from Vitry^ 
by SL Mhnehould and Suippesy on the 26th, the Meuse Army 
(fourth Armyy Crown Prince of Saxony) wheeled at jClermont, 
the King*s head-quarters on this dayy and in tlS evening 
reached : .yare|ines with the left wing (the XII. Amy Corps), and 
with the right wing (the IV. Army Corps), Pleury, upon the right 
bank of the Meuse, whilst the Garde Corps moved up in rear of 
the centre as far as Dombasle, on the road between Verdun and 
Clermont. The cavalry was pushed forward a long distance 
towai*ds the north and discovered the enemy's encampment at 
Vouziers. 

On the 27th, tfie^ XII. Army Corps was also moved across 
the Meuse , in order that this Mportant line might be most 
resolutely held, against any affick by the Frencli from the west, 
especially at the points Dun and Stenay. The III, and IX. Corps 
of the army investing Metz, were also formed up with their front 
towards Etain, in ^ north-westerly direction, in order to resist any 
possible attempt by the French Army to . break through between 
the Meuse Army and^ the Belgian frontier. The XII. Army Corps 
reached Dun on this day, and bivouacked ne the parositions which 
had been selected for defence. 


The 2nd Cavalry Brigade only, whilst reconnoitring Busancyy 
came upon six squadrons of the 12th Ohas|Burs. An attack was 
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h^re made by the first and half of the fifth squadrons of the 3rd 
Horse Regiment, whilst the fire of Zenker’s Horse JBattery obliged 
the enemy to give way. The Commander of the Obl^seur Regiment 
was taken prisoner. This fight confirmed tt;e /^^j^osition that the 
enemy was at Vouziers and to the north onli;, and the IV, Corps 
and Garde Corps therefore cohtinjp|d their march upon Busancy 
and Vouziers on the 28tli, whilst the XIL Army Corps remained 
in position at Dun. 

The royal head-quarters were still in Clermont. 

The third Army had continued on the march towards the 
north, on the 26th, so that it must come upon the right flank 
of the enemy, whilst the Meuse Amy moved against him in 
the front. 

The Crown Prince’s head-quarters were at St. M6nehould on 
the 28th. This army having had a longer distance to march 
was still behind in comparison with the Meuse army, and in order 
to bring ^out a general engagement, the latter was obliged to 
make a siow advance. 

On the 28th the French advanced troops were driven back 
by the 4th Cavalry Division, Marshal^ Mac Mahon’s head-quarters 
were removed the same day, to Stonne. The Marshal made this 
movement against his will. The encounter with the Saxons at 
Busancy on 1;he previous^ day, hi|4. taught him the fruitlessness of 
his undertaking, and he wished' to retuim. The dispositions for 
the march to the west had already been made, but in the night 
of the 27th the most decided arrived ilom Paris to continue 
the march to Metz. " 

The delays arising from alterations, made it impossible 
to concentrate the army at Stonne on the 28 th. 

The Marshal determiner^^ to reach ^tenay and from thence 
to get on to Montmedy^ bi^ the enemy already occupied the 
first of these towns. The German armies moved quickly, whilst 
the French army had only acc^plished 25 leagues^) in six days. 
On the 29th the head-quarters %ei!l removed to Raucourt, and the 
army commenced the passage across the Meuse at Mouzon. 

*) About 67 English jpiieiii. 
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Lebrun's Corps passed tbe rivor on the evening of the 29th, and 
the other corjps^were to cross in the early morning of the 30th, 
Generilis de stnd i>baay were to remain with their troops 

upon the left lliSSk^^it^'the last, in order to cover the passage 
against the approa^ng Germans, and then to go over themselves. 

On the German side, the ^possibility of the French left wing 
extending its line of retreat towards the Belgian frontier, and 
perhaps even attempting to cross it, for the sake of safety upon 
Belgian territory, had to bo kept in view; it was therefore 
determined to compel tlie enemy to give battle upon the ground 
between the Ardennes and the Meuse. 

The Armies of the Crown Princes of Prussia and Saxony, 
now united into one Army under command of the King, were 
advancing, on the 29th, in the following order of march: 

Qf the third Army, the Ist Bavarian Corps, had, on the 27th, 
pushed forward by Vouziers upon the road to 8tenay,^a8 far as 
Bar and Busahey ; it was now marching upon Somraauthe in front 
of the ^ enemy at Beaumont, and had established the connection 
with ‘ifie^IV. "Army Corps upon the left flank of the fourth Army. 
The II. Bavarian Corps followed the first. The V. Army Corps 
was marching from Brigenay and Authe upon Pierremont and 
Oches and thus formed part of the left wing, The Wurtembergers 
had taken the direction by Chatillon to Chene-populeux. The XI. 
Army Corps was also marcliing towards this point, but had takeh 
the route by Vouziert and Quatrechamps, and, on the left of the 
Wurtembergers, a flank column of tbe XI. Corps was to occupy 
Voncq on the Aisne. The VI. "Army Corps was to march behind 
them towards Vouziers, The 5th Cavalry Division was to place 
itself in front of Chene-populeux, to the west of the place whilst 
directing its marcl^> upon Tourteron, the 4th Cavalry Division was 
to follow the Xi. Corps to Quatrechamps and then wheel up 
upon Chatillon, the 6th Cavalry Division was to advance ugpn 
Semuy, apd push forward its out-posts as far as Bouvellemont, 
whilst it took the direction of Meziferes. The 2nd Cavalry Division 
was to halt near Busancy. 

The Cavalry received orders to regain feeling with the 
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enemy^ but not to engage in a serious fight as the infanti*y were 
still too far behind. 

On the morning of the 29tb, directions w^. given to the 
Crown Prince of Saxony, to take up a deibi||l|re position with his 
army, between AincreyiHe and Landres, on the left bank of the 
Meuse, and to watch the Meuse from Dun to Stenay* In eon- 
sequence of this, the XIL Army Corps returned from the right to 
the left bank, the Garde Corps took up a position on its left, 
and the IV. Army Corps formed the left wing; the Garde Cavalry 
and the Saxon Cavalry Division reconnoitred towards Oches and 
B^umont. 




FIGHT AT NOUART. 

When the XII. Army Corps was moving towards Nouart, the 
advanced guard, the 46th Infantry Brigade, discovered at midday, 
that the heights in rear of this place were occupied by the 5th 
French Corps. The Saxons immediately attacked them, and to> 
wards evening, after a long resistance, took the heights from the 
French. At .the same time the cavalry brought information that 
another mass of the enemy’s troopk was formed up at Foss^, to 
the north-e^st of Nouaili. Tllfe fCrown Prince made his troops 
move into bivouac, and establisheid his head-quarters at Baricourt. 
The village of Voncq upon tSq. left wing, occupied by infantry, 
had been taken by storm the saiqe evening, by two dismounted 
squadrons of Hussars. ^ 

Every preparation was mldb to destroy Mac Mahon’s isolated 
Army. ^ 

The difficult problem of si change of front, |jpd the disposition 
of both arrn|p to the right lank, was completely solved pd 
caHried out with surprising rapidit;| and certainty, in spite of the 
long distances and the communifetions being in parts very imperfect. 
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COMBAT AT BEAUMONT. 

■ . 

The of the third and fourth Armies in 

one line of about 4 "miles*) in extent, was so far completed on 
the morning of the 30th of August, that both aimies, the foui-th 
upon the right dank and the third upon the left, could advance 
to the attack in a horth-easterly direction, fairly in the same line. 

Mac Mahon had given orders that the 3rd Corps, which was 
still upon the left bank of the Meuse, was to cross the river this 
day at any price. The 5th Corps was to march upon Mouzon, 
the 7tli upon Villers, the 1st upon Remilly. 

General Margueritte was to cover the advice towards 
Mouzon and Carignan^ and General Bonnemain M* follow the 
Ist Corps. 

The French Army was, however, interrupted in its passage 
across the Meuse, although it was only dc Failly’s Corps which 
was principally engaged upon the left bank. 

' The King’s head-quarters were in Grandprd on the night 
of the 29th, and the head-quarters of the Crown Prince of Prussia 
were in Cenuc. 

At 10 o’clock, on tlie morning of the 30th, the Crown Prince 
of Saxony commenced the advance against Beaumont The IV. 
Army Corps formed the left wing, the XII. Army Corps the right 
wing, the Garde Corps remained in a reserve position at Nouart. 
Tlie two Corps of the first line moved forward in four columns, 
each consisting of one Division, with cavalry for investigating the 
ground in front and upon tlie fianks. 

General de Failly’s troops were encamped opposite to them 
in a position that could be easily defended, namely upon the 
wooded heights Beaumont, commanding the valley of 

the Meuse. Oneliivision was laying to the north and the other 
to the south of the town; although the Corps had Seen enga^d 
the previous day at Nouart, and edtld not well ignore the vicinity 
of the enemy, yet it had marvellously, neglected to take the 
slightest precautions for security. The French troops bivouacked 


About 18^/5 English miles. 
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entirely without out-posts in spite of the danger to which they 
were exposed. 

The reconnaissances made by the fourth had brought ^ 

information to the Crown Prince of that the nearest 

stationary Division of de Failly^s Corps was in the act of cooking 
with the greatest negligence. The columns were therefore concealed 
as much as possible, and. approached the French camp without 
being seen, a battery moved up quickly to within range and siic- 
ceeded in opening an unexpected fire of shells upon the encamp- 
mentf which was immediately followed by the attack of the two 
Itfantry Divisions of the IV. Army Corps. The French fled in 
the greatest confusion, leaving behind tliem tents and other camp 
equipage, tt^r cooking kettles and every thing that could hinder 
a rapid flight. 

It is true that their leaders succeeded in bringing them to a 
halt after having gone some distance, but they were only capable^ 
of^ a 8hoi*t resistance, and quickly retired to Beaumont where they 
were collected and supported by the rem^ing pai-ts of de Failly’s 
and Douay’s Corps, so that a vigorous flght was now developed, 
in consequence of which a brigade of Jicbrun’s Corps was brought 
back from the right bank of the Meuse. 

Nevertheless the 7th Prussikn Division, under the command* 
of Lieutenant General von Sfchwarzhoff, supported by the 8th 
Division under Lieutenant Oenelal von Schdler, .took the town 
and forced » the enemy to retrofet towards Mouzon. 

The small wood of Givo^aU to the north of Beaumont was 
still defended with great obstinacy by the rear guard of the 
French, and thus relieved the ?’ retreat upon the Meuse, yet this 
wood also was ultimately taklip^ 

The French then once ligain offered resistance upon thc 
heights of the right bank, in fcoiit of Mouzo^ They brought a 
numerous ,a|^ery into position, %nd for a Wme opened a very^ 
h# fire. Atrthis place, only fhe jight wing of the Meuse Army, 
the Saxon Corps, took part jif Hhe-^fight. 

■if- 

, Whilst the IV. Army Corps , upon the left wing, supported 
by a Bavarian Brigade of von der Tann’s Corps, attacked in front, 
the Saxons advanced upon Beaumont ^’om N<^uart^ metPehing by 
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LaHeuvitte througli the For6t de Dieulet. At the moment of the 
attack being made against Mouzon, the 45th Infantry Brigade 
(Leib and 2nd Gyenadier Regiments) with the Schtltzen Regiment 
•reached the actfdh; |ind by vigorously pressing on with their lead- 
ing troops, got as fai^^ as Villemontry. 

Night coming on put an end to the fight, whicli had delivered 
much booty into the hands of the Germans. 

Above 3000 prisoners, 19 guns, and 8 mitrailleuses were count- 
ed, with considerable war material, including 8ev#i*al waggons. The 
loss of the Germans amounted to 3000 men in killed and wOtind- 
ed in the IV. Army Corps, and between 400 and 500 men in 
the Saxon Corps. The loss of the Bavarians was small. 

The Army of the Crown Prince of Prussia moved on this 
day, from the south towards Oches, the Bavarians on the right 
wing, the V. Corps in tlie centre and the Wurtembergers with the 
XI. Corps on the left wing, and the VI. Corps forming the reserve 
of the left wing. This army catne upon the French 7th Corps. 

The first shots fell ..precisely at midday. They came from 
the hills in front upon the further side of the village of Oches, 
where the Frencli artillery liad taken up a position and opened 
fire upon some guns of the third Army, formed up on the heights 
behind Busancy. The distance being nearly 5000 paces, the fire 
of the French was inefficacious. It was also evident that the 
French had no intention of offering a serious resistance here, as 
they immediately gave up their position- when tlfe German Cavalry 
advanced from the left flank towards Oclies, and retired upon 
Stonne, following the chain of the heights which rises behind 
Oches. 

The Crown Prince had gone f^yward through Busancy with 
his Staff and suite, and taken up his point of observation on the 
same spot upon which the enemy had directed his cannonade 
shortly before. Athirst it was thought that the Fyi^nch would 
try to make a stand at Stonne. However, in this retilat Genera^. 
Douay strictly followed* the orders’ of the Marshal, who had laid 
*down the passage of the Meuse as the object of first importance. 

liispositions were immediately made to surround the enemy 
on the south, south-west and south-east, by a semicircular 



the terminating, points of which should continually 
eiieroacli towards the north, like a pair of pincers, and surround 
the feuemy. 

The numerical Superiority of the Germans was well calculated^ 
for this plan, the aim of which was to destroy or take prisoner 
the whole of the French Army, in case it did not hasten to cross 
over at once, into Belgian territory towards the north. 

The German Armies numbered in all 250,000 men with 
800 guns. Provi^d with a very numerous Cavalry (four in- 
dependent Cavalry Divisions had been allotted to the third Army) 
they foll(wed close upon the lieels of the French Army, and 
kept them in constant danger of having to make front to the rear 
against a surprise. 


THE 3l8t OF AUGUST, 

After the victorious i^mbat at Bea^ont, the German Armies 
bivouacked in a line, the approximate direction of which was from 
Raucourt to Villemuntry. The Kmy's head-quarters were at 
Busancy^ the Crown Prince of Prussia's at Rourmonty and the 
Crown Prince of Saxonjfs at Beaumont, 

The King caused the following dispositions to given out for 
the 31st of Augi^t. 

The Meuse Army will prevent the enemy’s left wing 
escaping in an easterly direction between tlie Belgian frontier 
and the Meuse. 

The third Army w9l continue the advance, attack the 
enemy if he takes up ^ position on this side of the Meuse, 
and operate simultaneously against^he front and right hank, 
in order to press the Whole French Aipy into the narrow 
space^^l^ween the Meuse and the Belgian frontier. ^ , 
In accordance with thes^ j|]|p9angements the Crown Prince of 
Saxony ordered the Garde Corps .to cross the Meuse at Pouilly, 
and the Xll. Army Corps at Letanne with directions to advance 
towards the line between Mouzon and Carignan. The IV. Army 



Corps was to move forward upon the left bank of the MSsum to 
Mouzon, and keep up the connection with tlie third Amy, 

The Crown Prince of Prussia caused the 1. Bavarian Corps 
to march by Raiicoiirt upon Remilly, the XL Army Corps from 
the previous day's positions at Stonne, ^upon Ch^mery and Cheveuge ; 
the latter Corps was ordered to halt upon the left bank of tlie 
Meuse; and encamp in front of Donch^ry. The 11. Bavarian 
Corps was to follow the first, the V. Anny Corps the eleventh*. 
The Wurtembergers were to advance by Vendresse and Boutan- 
court to the Meuse. By this means the lines of march of the 
third Army converged towards the fortress of Sedan, within whose 
walls and environs, according to the news brought, the French 
Army was concentrated. The task was to enclose the enemy 
in these positions and to force him either to surrender his 
army, or to take flight over the Belgian frontier. As the latter 
eventuality was not considered impossible, it was expressly stated 
in the order of the day for the 30th that the German Corps 
would have to follow the French without .delay, in case they 
were not immediately dtMrmed upon Belgian territory. 

The 31st of August passed without serious fighting. 

Of the Meuse Army, only the Saxon Cavalry Brigade had 
been engaged. It was ordered to cross the Meuse at I^ouilly, on 
the morning of the 31st, and to go forward down the valley of 
the Meuse in connection with the Garde Cavalry Division directed 
to march by Sailly and Carignan, for the purpose of intercepting 
the departure of the Train belonging to the French army. The 
Division upon the heights to the north-west of the Bois-de-Vaux 
discovered some railway trains standing ready in Carignan and 
columns of the French 12th Corps moving olF, against which the 
horse battery immediately opened fire with success. In the further 
advance upon Douzy, which was strongly occupied by the enemy's 
infantry, and therefore could only be fired upon by the horse 
battery, an opportunity occurred of attacking a Earge train of 
provisions and ambulance waggons, paiiily horsed and partly un- 
horsed. For th s object the Garde Horse Regiment had gone for- 
ward at Brevilly across the Chiers in order to attack the columns 
retreating upon the road; it could not however, press forward 



treydud Potiitii-St.-Reitty , froni which place it wits npoii by 
strong detaehm^^nts of the enemy’s infantry and especially by the 
Inhabitants^ ahd no infantry was at hand. 

An attempt made by the 1st Uhlans No. 17 to press into' 
Douzy , failed at the commencement . on account of a vigorous 
infantry fire; the regiment however succeeded, after further pre- 
paration by the horse battery, in forcing Douzy, and in capturing 
the departing train, consist!^' of about 40 waggons, escoi*ted by 
two companies of the 24th Infantry Regiment, and thus made 
several prisonei*s besides getting possession of the train standing 
at the station. 

Of the , third Army , only the I. Bavarian Corps had an 
encounter with the enemy. In advancing beyond Remilly a few 
companies of Jagers belonging to the 1. Bavarian Division came*' 
upon the 12th French Corps which had moved from Mouzon by 
Douzy towards Sedan, and occupied Bazeilles. A violent figlit 
ensued upon the right bank . of the Meuse, in which the Bavarians 
were repulsed.. ’ 

In the meanwhile the main body of tlm corps approached 
the river and^'^'two pontoon bridges werq 'laid at Remilly. Tlie 
Crown himself yfas present at this light. . ^Ue liad taken 

up a point ^ of pbsei’vation xjn an eminences, just behind the church 
in the village* of Stonne, from whence a wide survey of the 

country could be taken. After the hglit was over at about 

6 o’clock in the evening , the Crown Prince wont to Ch^mery, 
where his head-quarters had been established. 

"I'he other corps had been able to accomplish tlie marches 
prescribed for them, during the day, without difficulty ; the 

French Army had retired to>! Sedan without any further attempt 
at resistance. i ^ , 

On the evening of the of August, the German Armies 

occupied following ppsitiohs (v. map 1.) : ^ 

The Meuse Army foitnod tl|i right wing and stood thus: 

The Garde Corps at Garignan upon the right bank of 
the Olliers. ' " 

The XII. Army Corps at Mairy. 
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The advanced guards of both Corps fronted towards the 
west and nortik They extended from Pouru-aux-Bois to Pouru- 
St.-Remy and Douzy; patrols had feeling with the enemy and 
* scoured the country as far as Francheval. 

The IV. Army Corps was on the left bank of the Mouse at 
Mouzon. ^ 

Of the Third Army, on the evening of the 31st: 

The I. Bavarian Corps was it Remilly, the II. Bavarian 
Corps at Raucoiirt, the V. Army Corps at Ch^hery, the XL Army 
Corps at Donch^ry, the Wurtemberg Division, at first, at Boutan- 
court; it afterwards advanced to Dom-le-Mesnil. The VI. Army 
Corps was only able to reach Attigny and Semuy this evening. 
Thus, in case the enemy should really attempt a night departure, 
it stood ready to place itself in his front still further to the west- 
ward, and then bring him to a stand. 

It was the intention to have drawn all the Corps still closer 
together, round the French Army ,()n the Ist of September, and 
only to offer battle on the 2nd. However the observations made^ 
on tlie 31st of August, upon the demeanour of the enemy, caused 
an alteration in this pl|in. / 

* 

It had become perfectly clear, that " each hour tile resistance 
was prolonged, the enemy’s troops lost energy in fighting; whole 
divisions had thrown away their knapsacks, and fled in masses; 
the roads were strewn with overturned waggons, and thrown away 
articles of baggage and equipment. It was above all, apprehended 
that the enemy was no longer disposed to fight, and perhaps 
meditated escaping during the night, as quickly as possible, to 
Mezieres or on to Belgian territory. 

Ill order to prevent this, the King, after a long conference 
with the Crown Prince, his son, with the addition of Oeneral von 
Moltke and Lieutenant General von Blumenthal, commanded that 
the storming of Sedan, and the French fronts "between the 
Meuse and the Ardennes, should be taken in hand on the follow- 
ing day. 

Even this evening, and during the night, the Wurtemberg 

Division was to advance by Dom-le-Mesnil, lay a bridge there 

11 



over the Meuse ^ and cross the river. The XI. Ariny Corps was 
^ to lay two bridges at DonchiSry^ and also to cross the Meuse. 

Thm it was hoped to cut off the road towards Mezieres 
from the French Army. 

Marshal Mac Mahon had most probably, intended to have 
gone to M^zi^res , but must have thought that there was still 
sufficient time to do so on the 1st of September. 

After Mouzon had been evacuated by the enemy on the 
evening of the 30th, and the last troops had been withdrawn to 
the left bank of the Meuse, tlie Marshal seeing the manifest im- 
possibility of bringing help to Marshal Bazaine, or even of reach- 
ing Montmedy, gave orders on the night of the 30th, that the 
army was to retire upon Sedan. 

This measure was without doubt, the worst of all. The town 
of Sedan, which is included in the category of fortresses, is com- 
manded on several sides by ground rising above it, and is not 
well adapted to resist modern artillery. Moreover it was in- 
completely armed, budly provisibned, and possessed no outer works 
of defence. It was of no sort of value as a support to a retir- 
ing army, and therefore, its only importance consisted in its being 
connected with Mezieres and Paris, by the railroad which passes 
by Hirson, and which was the sole roeaps of replenishing the 
provisions andv ammunition. 

It might have been better to have remained at Mouzon, to 
have occupied the heights upon the right bank, and to have 
delivered a battle, whicli though without hope of success, would 
at leust have offered the possibility of a retreat. 

But the Marshal probably entertained the hope of reaching 
Mbzibres from Sedan. He was, perhaps, not informed of the 
march direction of the left wing of the German Armies, as the 
31st of August appears to indicate, ^ 

The troops wearied by their ^ uninterrupted marches , their 
^moral element impaired by the discomfitures which had follc^cd 
one upon another, retired for the most part in disorder upon Sedan. 

. The 1st and 5th Corps arrived there on the evening of 
the 30th and early in the morning of the 31st, and were formed 
up upon the heights to the west of ’Daigny and Givonne. 
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The 7th Corps reached the aeighboip*hQOd of ViUer^-Cemay 
on the morning of the 31st, and encamped there. It changed 
its position at 3 o’clock, in the afternoon; leaving a very un- 
•favourable tactical situation at Villers-Cemay, it took up a 
position to the north-west of Sedan, which it still held on the 
1st of September. 

The 12th Corps remained at Mouzou until the last, and did 
not begin to’ move until the morning of the 31st. This was the 
only corps of the French Army engaged on the 31st of August, 
partly with its rear guard at Douzy, and partly at Bazeilles as 
already related. 

The Emperor Napoleon, who was with General Ducrot’s 
Corps at Carignan on the evening of^the 30th, where it was 
intended to have established the head-quarters, received the news 
of the retreat during the evening, and Marshal Mac Mahon’s 
counsel to him to go by the railroad to Sedan. The Emperor 
took this advice and then remained in Sedan, preferring to share 
the fate of his Army, in this desperate situation, to ensuring his 
own personal safety. 

General dc Failly was deprived of tlie command of ,his 
Corps on account of his bad leadership, and it was transferred to 
General Wimpffen. 

Thus on the evening of the 31st the different Corps stood 
as follows : 

(v. map I. of the battle of Sedan.) 

The 12th Corps with the right wing resting upon Bazeilles, 
tlie 1st and 5tli Corps at Givonne , Daigny and Moncelle, as 
well as in the town itself, and the 7th Corps from Floing to 
Calvaire d’llly. 

The Army was consequently formed in a semi^-circle round 
the town^ both flanks resting upon the Meuse, and probably 
no army ever stood in battle , undet^ more unfavourable 
conditions. The troops wevQ threatened on all sides, and above 
all they had no line of retreat. If beaten they niust flee in^o 
the town, that is into a number of defiles without exit, through 
narrow gates into streets, that were overflowing with waggons and 
baggage. 
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Marshal Mac Mahon mnst^ however, have been very ill- 
informed as to his desperate situation, which is shown by various 
circumstances that are related of the 31st of August. 

Even in the afternoon, when General Douay had proposed 
to him the change of position of the 7 th Corps above mentioned, 
he answered in the following terms : ^1 have no intention of being 
forced into the corner, in a fortress, like Marshal Bazaine at Metz, 
but I shall manoeuvre before the enemy.” 

Whilst therefore, the 7th Corps executed the movement, 
which he finally permitted, and whilst fighting was going on at 
Bazeilles with the Bavarians, a peasant (according to the same 
French sounce) informed General Douay that the enemy were 
crossing the Meuse below^ Sedan, near Donch^ry, and 10,000 men 
already appeared on the right bank. General Douay gave this 
information to the Marshal ; he however took no counter measures ; 
he^ had even, altogether , neglected to have tl»e course of the 
river reconnoitred as far as M&i^res. He evidently reckoned 
upon being able to reach ^^zieres upon the following day/ and 
copsidered tlie crossing of the enemy at . Donch^ry as a mere 
demonstration. 

\ In the same way, a staff officer of the newly formed 13th 
French Corps (which was this day in M^zi^res), who had been 
sent by General ^Vinoy for the purpose of concei’ting some co- 
operations with Mac Mahon, after waiting in vain for four hours 
in the Marshal’s anti -room, "'‘was finally obliged to return with 
his mission unfulfilled, as he feared that he might find himself 
cut off later. 

If such faults as tliese can be rightly laid to the charge of 
Marshal Mac Mahon, who had always proved himself to be a 
general of capacity and expeifience in ;pr, it must be concluded 
th^ the impossibility of the success of a plan, which was not his 
own^ had imposed such a crushing weight upon his mind, that 
through it, he had lost his clear judgment. 



BATTLE OF SEDAN. 


Witli the first glimmer of day, on the 1st of September, thje 
attacking movements of tlie German Armies commenced. 

The hour fixed by the Crown Prince of Saxony for the march 
of his Corps was 5 o’clock, in the morning ; the Garde Corps 
and the XII, Corps were to advance in three columns from Douzy, 
Pouru-St.-Remy and Pouru-aux-Bois, against the line of Moncelle 
and Givonne. The 7th Division was to remain in reserve at 
Mairy, the 8th Division and the Artillery Corps of the IV. Corps 
were to advance towards Bazeilles for the support of the I. Bava- 
rian Corps. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia disposed his Army as follows: 

The 1. Bavarian Corps to cross the Meuse at Remilly and 
attack Bazeilles. 

The II. Bavarian Corps to go towards Wadelincourt 
and Fr^nois. 

The XI. Army Corps to direct its march upon St. 
Monges by Vrigne-aux-Bois. 

The V. Army Corps and the 4tli Cavalry Division to 
follow this movement. 

The Wuiiemberg Division to remain on the defensive 
towai'ds M^zi^res, and at the same time to be in readiness 
as a disposable reserve at Donchdry. 

Eai*ly in the morning of this memorable Ist of September, 
a battle day, the results of which were the most brilliant if not 
the most important of the whole war, a thick fog hung over the 
heights and in the low land of the Meuse valleys, which com- 
pletely concealed all distant objects from view, as the Bavarians 
advanced against Bazeilles in the beginning of the fight. It was 
only later in the morning that this veil, which obscured the scene 
of the great event, began to sink, the heights became clear,* 
the fog, becoming less dense under the influence of the sun, began 
to waver and fluctuate intermixed with the smoke of the powder, 
then withdrew into the ^ valleys, ifitil at last, at midday, all the 
movements of the army were executed under a clear sky. 



The village of Bazeilles formed that point d*appui of the 
French Army, which was first contested. It lies about 4000 
paces from Sedan iu the neighbourhood of the Meuse, and was^ 
the outermost point of the semicircular line of villages, farmsteads 
and foundries which, following the chain of heights on the right 
bank of the Meuse, indicated the French position. From Bazeilles 
in a more northerly direction the villages of La Moncelle, Daigny 
and Givonne should be named as forming part of this line; then 
to the north-west Illy, Fleigneux, St. Monges and, to the south of 
the latter, Floing. 

Towards the east, the heights from Illy to Bazeilles were of 
a nature to ^fibrd good opportunities for defence to the French 
Army. They fall down steeply towards the brook , between 
Daigny and Givonne they are wooded; here, and also further down 
to the Meuse, they are divided into several sections by small 
parallel valleys, and offer good positions for the most efficacious 
infantry and artillery fire against the opposite slope, from which 
the assailants must approach. 

In the north, the Calvaire dllly, the height to the south of 
Illy, was of great importance, and French generalship must venture 
everything in order to maintain this commanding point, in the 
centre of the line. 

The French left wing, on the other hand, found less favour- 
able conditions of ground. The Villages of St. Monges and Floing, 
with the eminence between them, here served as pbints (tappuL 
General Douay, however, had done every thing to improve his 
position, he had made the Engineer Corps lay gun-emplacements, 
and put the wood in his front into a state of defence. 

In the middle of this semicircle, one mile*) in diameter, lay 
the fortress of Sedan, a town of 16,0#0 inhabitants, surrounded 
by extensive Vauban fortification^, which could be advantageously 
reached with guns of lonj^ ii*ange from several sides,, and 
particularly well from the heights at Frdnois and Wadelincourt 
upon the left bank of the Meuse, where a mass of destnictively 
efficacious gttns were formed up by the Germans, at a later 
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*) 4^6 English miles. 



period of the battle, when the French Army was retiring to- 
wards Sedan. 

^ At break of day the King repaired to this point for a general 
survey of the whole battle field, and occupied it until the end of 
the fight. 

Marshal Mac Mahon had issued no dispositions for the battle 
on the Ist of September (according to French accounts), so that 
each Corps Commander was obliged to act according to his own 
judgment. As early as 5 o’clock, he went to the out-posts, and 
soon after, whilst ordering some details for the Ist Corps, was 
severely wounded in the thigh by the fragment of a shell. He 
gave over the command to General Ducrot. 

The battle began at Bazeilles\ This well surrounded place, 
completely built of stone houses, was occupied by the 3rd Division 
of Lebrun’s Corps, 12,000 men of the Marine- Infantry, who 
defended themselves with the greatest obstinacy, and for nearly 
six hours contested every foot of ground, each liouse and every 
step in the streets, with the storming Bavarians. 

The advanced guard of the I. Bavarian Corps, under Major 
General Dietl, moved forward against Bazeilles towards 4. 30 
o’clock in the morning, followed by the 1st and then the 2nd 
Division, so that the whole Corps was by degrees involved in the 
fight round this important place. The artillery was driven up on 
to the heights to the north-east of Bazeilles, and although the 
majority were obliged to venture into the fire of tirailleurs, 
they opened a vigorous fire in order to shake the enemy's divisions. 
The broad main street and the cross streets branching at right 
angles from it, the old wide village street lying next the Meuse, 
as well as the park of the Chateau Monville, reaching nearly to 
the suburbs, were advantageously situated for mutual support, 
thus considerably increasing the tenacity of the defence, which 
was effectively aided by cannon and mitrailleuses, whilst the French 
detachments engaging made»a vigorous stand and frequent onslaughts 
with closed battalions. 

Towards 10 o’clock, the whole place was in the hands of 
the Bavarians, and it presented a terrible picture of destruction. 
Not a single house remained standing. 
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Meanwhile ) the XI. Army Corps was on the hill upon the 
opposite side, after having accomplished the passage of the Meuse 
during the night; in its further advance to Vrigne-aux-Bois it had 
not met with the enemy, and it was therefore clear that the march * 
to Mdziferes was not intended. 

Each hour the enclosing of the French Army perceptibly 
drew nearer to its completion. 

The leading troops of the Crown Prince of Saxony had conk 
menced fighting at Lamecourt and La Moncelle, at 6. 30 o’clock 
in the morning. The 1st French* Corps, had strongly occupied 
Montvillers, La Moncelle and Daigny, lying opposite, as well as 
the heights tjp the east of this place. 

Half an hour later the advanced guard of the Garde Corps, 
on the right of the XII. Army Corps came upon the French 
position, whilst its columns, coming up by Pouru-St.-Remy and 
Pouru-aux-Bois, in part wheeled gradually into line to the left, 
and in part continued the march in the direction of Flcigneux, in 
order to take up the connection with the troops who had advanced 
from Vrigne-aux-Bois to attack the French left wing. 

In a short time, the 24th Division succeeded in throwing 
back the enemy so far that it was enabled to develope between 
La Moncelle and Daigny. By this means the Saxons established 
connection with the Bavarians. The first batteries of the Garde 
Corps came into position at Villers-Cernay, towards 9 o’clock. To 
oppose their attack. General Ducrot, the new French Commander 
in Chief, decided to take the offensive, and indeed, attempted to 
surround the German right wing, between Givonne and Villers- 
Cernay. 

For this object, he made the 2nd Brigade of Grandchamp’s 
Division advance from Daigny, and g^ve orders to Lartigue’s 
Division to take the plateau to the east of Qiyonne. 

These troops made the attempt to carry out the disposition, 
but were much too weak for it. Th^ were repulsed, Daigny 
was taken by the Saxons at midday, and Haybes was wrested 
from the French by the 2nd Garde Division. 

At this time General Ducrot was superseded in the Chief 
command by his senior. General J^impffeny who claimed it. 



The Prussian Garde Corps continued its movement upon 
Fleigneux and Illy. 

The 23rd Division also moved up tiie valley^ and the 8th 
Division pushed forward into* the space between its left flank 
and tlie Bavarians. 

All the disposable batteries were brouglit into position upon 
the stormed heights, so that, upon this wing alone, about 100 guns 
were in action. 

At 2 o'clock^ the riijhl wing of the Prussian Garde Corps 
united with the left wing of the y. Corps at Illg. 

Upon this side and at Floing, as well as in the south 
of Sedan , the battle had developed itself in the following 
manner : 

At 7 o’clock in the morning tlie Crown Prince of Prussia 
gave orders to the XL Corps, wliich was at Briancourt, to march to 
the front and wheel to the right upon St. Monges, the V. Corps 
to follow the XL, and the 4th Cavalry Division to conform to the 
movements of tlie last corps. 

From the violence of the cannonade at Bazeiiles, it was con- 
jectured that the 1. Bavarian Corps must have met with consider- 
able resistance. Walter’s Division was therefore also ordered, at 
7 o’clock, to move to. Remilly in support of tlie 1. Corps, Bothmer’s 
Division to Wadeliucouii;, and there to take up a position against 
Sedan. Walter’s Division crossed the Meuse in rear of the I. 
Bavarian Corps, formed up upon its left flank, and in conjunction 
with it threw back the enemy by Bazeiiles and Balan to- 
wards Sedan. 

At 7. 30 o’clock, the XL Corps directed its advanced guard 
upon St. Monges, where the 7th French Corps had taken up a 
position, to the soutii of the brook. 

Here the first shots fell at a quarter to 9 o’clock. After an 
obstinate resistance the 7th French Corps evacuated the position 
at St. Monges, and with4^*ew to its main position, upon the 
heights between Floing and Illy. 

The XL Corps, perceiving that it could only fulfil its charge 
by taking possession of the heights lying in front, immediately 
drove up the two leading batteries on eaeh 9ide of the unwalled 
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garden^ which lies to the south of St. Monges^ Ujpon the heights 
to the west of Ploing, and caused the infantry to follow. 

The V. Corps had placed its Artillery Corps at its head,^ 
and passed the brook to the north of Fleigneux, and had made 
its batteries form up upon the heights to the south of Pleigneux 
against the enemy’s position. The infantry formed for the attack 
in rear of the guns. At 11 o’clock, a vigorous cannonade took 
place, between the batteries of both corps and the enemy’s 
artillery. 

The Wurtemberg Division and the 2nd Cavalry Division had 
crossed the bridges at Dom-le-Mesnil at 9 o’clock, and gone In the 
direction of •Vrigne-aux-Bois. At 9. 30 o’clock, the first received 
orders to move to Donchery, and remain in reserve to the north 
of that place. 

At 11 o’clock, the troops of the Third Army were disposed 
as follows: 

XL Corps at St. Monges, the artillery to the south of 
the place. 

V. Corps at Pleigneux, the artillery also to the south. 

4th Cavalry Division to the south of Troisfontaino ; the 
horse batteries to the oast of the copse, firing upon the enemy’s 
guns at Ploing. 

The Wurtemberg Division on the march to Donchery; one 
detachment of Hiigel’s Brigade at the bridge of Dom-le-Mesnil 
and iowai'ds Mezi^res. 

The Artillery Corps of the 1. Bavarian Corps was upon the 
heights of Wadelincourt , with two batteries upon the tongue of 
land to the north-east of Villette, engaged with the enemy’s artillery 
at Ploing. 

The 1. Bavarian Corps and Walter^a Division of the 11. Corps 
in Bazeilles. 

The 2nd Cavalry Division to the west of Vrigne-aux-B( 4 is. 

The batteries of the V. Corps, to the south of Pleigneux, 
constantly outflanked the right wing of the French 7th Corps, 
and forced it to be always brining fresh batteries into the line 
of fire. Conseil Dumesnil’s Division was shortly after, ordered to- 
occupy the hei^^ts of the plateall towards Illy; Bordas’ Brigade, 



belonging to Dnmonfs Division, was then sent out in the same 
direction and hiad taken up a position on the left of the road to 
Illy, with its right flank joining Wolff’s Division of the Ist Corps, 
which had occupied the woods upon this side. 

The fight along the whole line was originally an artil- 
lery engagement. 

Towards 10 o’clock, however, the F'rencli remarked that 
strong infantry columns were descending the heights from St. 
Monges, and moving towards the position of the 7th Corps. 

Two mitrailleuse batteries, which liad beeh brought up against 
these columns (of the XL Corps), no doubt inflicted great losses 
upon them, but were just as little able as all the other means of 
defence, to prevent the extension .of the German front of attack. 

At midday General Wimpffen inspected the whole French 
line of battle, which still formed an unbroken semicircle. On the 
right, the 12th Corps, supported by the 5th Corps, still vigorously 
maintained the defensive, although it had lost its original position ; 
ill the centre, the 1st Corps fought obstinately with the victorious, 
but only gradually pressing on, Saxons and Prussian Guards. 
Upon the left flank, the Divisions of the 7th Corps firmly held 
their positions. General Douay here drew the Commander in 
Chiefs attention to the importance of the plateau of Illy for his 
Divisions, which, if taken by the enemy, would immediately make 
the position of the 7th Corps untenable. General Wimpffen 
iissured him that this part of the battle field was already over- 
strong in troops. 

Shortly afterwards, however, the 7th Corps observed that 
the plateau mentioned was precipitately evacuated by the 1st 
Corps. The attack of the Prussian Guards had caused this retreat. 

General Douay at once led two battalions to the imperilled 
point, and requested reinforcements from the Commander in Chief. 
After some time he sent Lefebvre’s Brigade from the 1st Corps. 

The resistance, however, was quite inadequate against the 
resolute advance of the Prussian columns. When the Garde 
Corps and the F, Corps united^ shortly afterwards^ upon the 
plateau of Ilbjy the battle was decided. 
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The left wing of the Preneh 7th Corps, threatened in the 
flank, was as little able to maintain its position as the 1st Corps. 

General Wimpffen had recourse to the cavalry. 

With extraordinary impetuosity the Frencli cavalry regiments 
repeatedly threw tliemselves upon the threatening German columns 
as tliey advanced, but without success. 

Partly in line, partly in squares, tlie German infantry received 
the charging troopers and drove them back with enormous losses. 
Just as liad been the case, before, in the battle of Woerth, the 
devoted bravery of the masses of horsemen, attacking again and 
again with obstinate persistency, led to no result which could 
alter the course of the battle. Fresh proof was given that the 
employment of cavalry, whicli frequently exhibited decisive results 
in tlie battles of Napoleon L, is 'impossible against the precise and 
rapid fire of infantry of the present day, and can only be termed, 
a sacrifice of this arm. It may be that the cavalry attack 
at Sedan originated chiefly in a feeling of proud sliame, which 
would not suffer tlie infantry and artillery alone to devote them- 
selves to death. 

After these desperate efforts had also failed, whole detach- 
ments of the French Army retired upon Sedan, and for the most 
part gave up the fight. 

Considerable masses had been taken prisoners during the 
combat. 

The German artillery now commanded the field of battle 
from all sides, and produced the greatest confusion amongst the 
troops both in and outside the fortress. 

Towards 3 o’clock in the afternoon, General Wimpffen con- 
ceived the plan of attempting to break through at some spot, 
with a resolute body of 3000 men, in older to deliver the Emperor 
from the enclosing circle of the German Armies. But the Emperor 
having been present in person upon the field of battle for a^long 
time, was convinced of the hopelessness of such an attempt, and 
did not consent to this plan. General Wimpffen, seeing that a 
capitulation was unavoidable, tendered his resignation. The Emperor 
did not accede to his request, and addressed a letter to the General 
in> which he expressed his acknowledgement of his services. 



At 3 o^clockf (v. the map) the circle of the German Armies 
was dravm together so closely round the French Army^ that 
the only apparent remaining choice lay between capitulation 
and destruction. The heavy battery at Presnois opeued fire upou 
the town, and after only 20 minutes, the falling shells produced 
conflagrations in different parts. 

The King perceiving the desperate situation of the con- 
quered enemy ^ decided to offer capitulation. He ordered the 
firing to cease, and sent off Lieutenant Colonel vou Bronsart of 
the Staff as a parlementaire, with the summons for the surrender 
of the army and the fortress. This parlementaire was met direct- 
ly by a Bavarian officer, who brought the news to the King 
that a French parlementaire had appeared at the gate of Sedan. 

Simultaneously, therefore, with the King’s decision to offer 
capitulation , the Emperor Napoleon had intended to propose 
commencing negotiations. When Lieutenant Colonel von Bronsart 
asked in Sedan, for the Commander in Chief, to his astonishment 
he was brought before the Emperor, whose presence in Sedan 
was not known for cei*tain on the German side, although it was 
conjectured. 

In reference to the royal summons for a capitulation, Lieute- 
nant Colonel von Bronsart was then referred to General Wimpffen, 
and the Emperor wrote a letter to the King in which he sur- 
rendered himself as prisoner of war. The imperial Adjutant 
General, Reille, reached the King With this dispatch at 7 o’clock 
in the evening, just after von Bronsart, wh(» was somewhat in 
advance of him, had communicated the presence of the Emperor. 

bi this memorable moment the war had reached a crisis. 
The Imperial armies were vanquished. Whilst one, confined between 
the forts of Metz, had lost all communication with the rest of the 
country, tlie other now stood under the German guns, at the 
mercy of the conqueror. 

The object for which the French Emperor had begun the 
war — moral and material compensation to the empire for the 
success of KoniggrUtz — must now be regarded as definitively 
wrecked. To restore peace on the other hand, if possible under 
acceptable terms, must now be recognised as the object to be desired. 
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ThjStt this peace did not follow, after such decisive evcpts, is 
owing to the circumstances, which at this moment, separated the 
interests of France from those of the Empire. 

After the King had given General Roille a letter for the ^ 
Emperor containing his acceptance of the Imperial sword, and at 
the same time had verbally laid emphasis upon the disai*mament 
of the French army as a primaiy condition, he gave over the 
charge of the diplomatic and militaiy negotiations to the Chancellor 
of tlie Confederation and the Chief of the Staff, and repaired 
to Vendresse for the night, amid tlie rejoicings of his troops. 

Generals von Moltke and de Wimpffen remained together in 
Donchery until the evening of the 1st of September. 

They came however, to no agi*eement. The French General 
could not consent to the conditions offered, which included the 
imprisonment of the whole army. He returned to Sedan and 
summoned all tlie Corps Commanders and Divisional Generals to 
a council of war. In this 30 votes out of 32 pronounced against 
the resumption of hostilities. General de Wimpffen had been out 
of favour with his Imperial master before the war; he had only 
been recalled to the army after the day of Gravelotte. Upon Ids 
report,,, perhaps on account of his urgency — French sources 
speak of stormy scenes between him and Napoleon — the 
Emperor decided in the night, to enter into negotiations personally 
with Count Bismarck. 

Early on the following morning, in the cottage of a weaver 
near Donchery, a conference of several hours took place between 
the Emperor and the Chancellor^ in which General von Moltke 
at times took part. What pas^d here has not, up to the present 
day, been made known. Hot words may probably have fallen on 
Napoleon’s side. , ^ 

It can well be imagined ,' ' that the conclusion of peace was 
discussed; the demands however, which Count Bismarck put 
before the vanquished Emperor, could not have appeared accept- 
able to him. 

Even after the first battles round Metz the French press 
made use of the phrase, so often j;epeated later: “France is rich 
enough to pay^ for her misfortime"’ ; after the panic in Paris on 



the 7th of August^ they had accustomed themselves to own the 
possibility of a disasterous war. “Money but not a foot of land” 
was then* motto. 

* The state of affairs was now altered. The unprecedented 
and extremely rapid successes^ entitled the royal Genm*al and his 
counsellors to require more than money as the price of victory 
won by German strength, and the quantity of blood shed, laid 
them under an obligation, to demand the country of their own 
tongue^ which had been lost through German weaknessy two 
hundred years before. 

Napoleon was unwilling to give his consent iii authorisation 
of such terms, which hard as they might be, would have spared 
France a humiliation unexampled in her history. He probably 
felt convinced that a peace which dismembered French territory 
would make his dynasty impossible, and therefore referred the 
peace negotiations to the Empress Regent. That is to say, he 
refused the peace ^ for the coming events which upset the 
regency, allowed themselves to be easily foreseen. 

Thus General Wimpffen found himself obliged before midday, 
to conclude with General Moltke the memorable capitulation of 
Sedan, 

This served later as a type for most of the other capitulations ; 
its tenor is as follows: 

Art. 1. The French Army, under tlie Chief command 
of General Wimpffen, surrender, as prisoners of war, being 
at the present time enclosed in Sedan, by superior forces. 

Art. 2. In consideration of the brave defence made by 
this French army, all generals, officers and officials with the 
rank of officers are here excepted, as soon as they have 
given in writing their word of honour not to take up arms 
again until the conclusion of tlie present war, and in no 
way to act against the interests of Germany. The officers 
and officials who accept these conditions, retain their arms 
and the personal effects belonging to them. 

Art. 3, All arms and war material, consisting of 
colours, eagles, cannon, ammunition &c., will be given up in 
Sedan to a military commission , appointed by the French 



General; who will be held immediately responsible for them 
to the German commissioners. 

Art. 4. The fortress of Sedan is to be placed at the 
disposal of his Majesty the King of Prussia; In its present* 
condition; and at the latest; on the evening of the 2nd of 
September. 

Art. 6. The officers who do not enter into the engage- 
ment mentioned in Art. 2.; will be disarmed as well as the 
troopS; and ordered to surrender according to their regiments 
or corps in military order. This measure will be commenced 
on the 2nd of September and completed on the 3rd. These 
detachipents will be conducted on to the ground which is 
bounded by the Meuse at Iges , in order to be given 
up to the German commissioners; by the officers/ who will 
then hand over their commands to their non-commissioned 
. ^j^cers. The army surgeons, without exception, will remain 
Behind for the care of the wounded. 

Given at Fresnois, on the 2nd September 1870. 
von Molike. Count fFimpflen. 

The interview which took place between the two Monarehs 
at the Chateau Bellevue, on the road from Sedan to Donchery 
(v. the map); did not occur until after this capitulation had been 
signed. It only lasted for a quarter of an hour ; immediately 
after, the captive Emperor, accompanied at his own request, by a 
Prussian escort, went by Belgium to Willielmsliohe, the residence 
appointed for him. 1 

The carrying out of the capitulation commenced forthwith. 
The French Army, without means of subsistence for two days, 
crowded togetlier in the narrow streets and fortifications in and 
round Sedan, already preseuted a g^cture of complete dis- 
organization. 

Of the 140,000 soldiers with which Mac Mahon had begun 
his inarch to the north, a small part., about 10,000 men, .had 
escaped to M^zieres and over the Belgian frontier, about 20,000 
dead and wounded covered the battle field, above 20,000 had 
been taken prisoners during the fight, and through the capitula- 
tion, 39 generals, 230 field officers, 2096 subaltern officers, 
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excluding 500 released on parole^ and 84^433 men, became 
prisoners of war. 

400 field guns, including 70 mitrailleuses, and 150 guns 
of position belonging to the fortress of Sedan, were amongst the 
large quantity of material captured. 

France’s last army in the field was destroyed. 

This enormous sucoess called forth the most general rejoic- 
ings in Germany; the end of the war was looked upon as imminent. 
These hopes were doomed to disappointment. 

The Republic which raised itself upon the ruins of the 
overthrown Empire ^ entered upon the fatal inheritance of 
this war. 


12 




SECOND PART. 


THE WAR WITH THE REPUBLIC 







^CHAPTER. 

CE AFTKB the CATAiX&O^ 


What Maatts had Frattde at her eomrnattd for proaaciltihg the 
war, aftdr the Empire had been ovel[^hr6wh, atid the men, who 
pteviotiaiy had formed the epiiosition, had tisnrped the reins of 
government on the 4th of September, ih order to catty Oh tiiC wnr 
to the uttermost? 

What was the military eltuatlbn of FtancO? Hv te J ' 

A vietorioue German <tm^,^of 240,000 |^,||^eo|i^(bnt of 
victory, was marching upon the Capital; the CkVilli^j^j^. their 
adranced guards was already scoUtibg the codtttty w^ih s ^ 
days match Of Paris. A second army of the same Strength, WSs 
on the Moselle, and kept* t^ strongest FOttresS in« France And hCr 
only army, closely surtoundi^ a hundred thousand DetmUn trat- 
riOrs'held the ca^Ured frodtij^ country, and Were gradually enclos- 
ing all the forti^d places between the Rhine And Paris. The 
important fortress of StrasbUrg had nearly succumbed; 160,000 
men of the Landwehr were on the match from Qermany, and 
attivlt^ by degrees in the theatre bf Srar; lastly, oyer 200,000 
troops stood in readings, in Germany, to replace casdl^eS. 

On the othnr hand, a Fmneh Army in thi ftittd did not 
edirut. There Were Still abbot 25,000. ihfhtttry, 2500 diTairy 
and so gutts of the ImpeHal army, disposable fOr empidyment In 
France; the rest Could not, potndhiy, he withdrawn ttbiA A^ra. 
There were besides, a great number of depdtS, Mim Which Hddids 
of trosps Could be fbvmed in ease df heed, and -had airdady been 
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formed to some extent. The old soldiers and officers of the 
empire^ who had served out their time, could be again enrolled. Then 
the Garde Mobile could be brought into the field ; a large number 
of men, who, honrever, at first, bore very small resemblance to 
serviceable troops ; lastly the Garde Na^ijionale, a combative element, 
whose fitness for war was certainly very doubtful. 

There was a greW scarcity of arms and horses; many of the 
rifies were of olbsolete construction. 

Prance, nevertheless poMpi^lpmerous and very strong 
fortresses, which iSlght bd the enemy until an 

army was formed out of i;hfllp^li^2^unarmed but numerous 
forces, capable, with superior haii\|pig, of offering some resistance 
to the German armies. The credit of France sufficed for the 
purchase of arms and horses, and lastly, her geographical for- 
mation offered very favourable elements for a prolonged defence. 

tinder these circumstances, the new Republican government 
formed the plan of prosecuting the war against the powerfully 
developed strength of Germany. 

mpn, who had usurped the reins of government on the 
Jlth dl^sp^^niber, in the fa^oi^ the most dangerous elements of 
reV ^ pv which it .was threaten^, were some of France’s best, 
wi(n^^ '^ception of Rochefort ^d a few insignificant individuals, 
and to them is due the merit 1)f having, by their usurpation, made 
the dominion of the Communists, ^af^hat time, impossible. They 
were pafriots, they loved their coUnl^ and were ready to sacrifice 
themselves for it, but-- they posswed neither the judgment, nor 
the power of governing j under the^ifficult cir^mstances in which 
France was then placed. In order to remain^^t the head, they 
were obliged to cairy the tendencies of public opinion, by which 
they were supported and entirely borae, too far; republicans 
througb^^jlfeuviction, and without being also endowed with special 
statesmanlike tonalities, they confiHinded the means with the^end, 
and pursued republican . chimeras ^ under the delusion that they 
were serving prance. At a Utter period, after having tasted the 
sweetness of command, a pure lust of power was, in a few, added 
to their other faults. < 

A great country possesses rich resources, and France was 
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quite one of the richest countries in Europe. A great power 
has further^ by its very nature and properties, the advantage of 
carrying within itself such an immense amount of strength, even 
after severe defeats, that its victorious oppon^t would willingly, 
be satisfied wilh a cheap peace, contenting himself with the main* 
tenance of his right to secure, himself against future danger. For 
he knows, that a complete destruction bf 'the conquered enemy is 
accompanied by immense^|^ifice% upon his own side, and for a 
long time to come renm^ intimacy, in every relation, 

impossible. 

Modern times ' havfiWoSIme Wtent departed from the principle 
of former days, that a nation’s’^^trength is founded in its neighbour’s 
weakness, and statesmen begin to discern that in destroying the 
prosperity of a neighbouring state, the prosperity of a good cus- 
tomer is also ruined. The Prussian government, the most enlight- 
ened of all, ceiiainly never enteii;ained the foolish plan, imputed 
to it by French organs, of forcing France to the level of a second 
rate power. 

The means of resistance which France still possett^d. 
the capitulation of Sedan, were^uitc adapted tp as«the 

basis of a peace, which, although probably painful, would»t^^ave 
been destructive to the state, and the republican go vemmem, whose 
supporters in the legislative bod^ had pleaded so zealously against 
the war before its commenc^ept, .would now have found the most 
favourable opportunity of mRnhg the hand of peace, whilst imput> 
ing all the blame to the £ni||re. 

The membe^ of the S^w government Were, doubtless, not 
altogether impervious to this view of the case. X^hilst the approach 
of the Germans and the investment of Paris was being effected, a 
step was taken, by the more moderate among them, which had 
peace for its aim. The clever parliamentary speaker, Juhs Favre^ 
.appeared several times at the German head-quar^Sre 'ifor negotia- 
tions with Count Bismarck. These were, however, broken off 
chiefly upon the same grounds as those which had wrecked the 
negotiations with Napoleon on the 2nd of September. The men 
of the 4th of September, had started with the phrase: tin 

pouce de noire lerritoire^ ni me pierre de nos forieresses 
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V 

Mid tram Bellevillft m eCtio ooiiliaed: “jVt M Seu ttiim 
ThMj' th 6 rd|iitiBlicall gOreimmeitt wodld dot tdkd 
KBblf tfib blainO of d tteparftUMi bf tdnlfdt^, Id O|it{l0idtioii td the 
FtOdhh people^ hlr aebply ttbOhabd In their dhd sytite- 

Ihdtiihally deceived, Veodttee in sd doing they forOenw their odrn 
Ml. . ^ ■ 

The welfare whO}^ of g^eai Fr&ttee hOw fell h tdctiin 

to the dime of r%pabliO||^|pint^^ii;^ ae it had, pteviOtfsly, 
beeh Sacrifleed to t^ tnteri^ M' t^Orodbarte dynasty. This 
arose from an intenip need|||p@w|flpLe^onsequence of centdties 
Of a perverted system Of g0^fmetd> the^tefrible lesdlt of which 
traa, tiutt no government wad able ^ito maintain itself Which did not 
invest tibe state with eitetnal brlllianey. 

In this state of affairs, it became the sacred duty of the 
German gOVerament to obtain sectire guarantees . for the conclusion 
of a huitittg peace; cottOesslOnB, whjch might, perhaps^ have been 
praOtieable if opposed to a strong government and sound state, 
could ^npt . be made to the ephemeral company of the Hotel de 

Vme.4^, ,, ' 

ttphappy France ha^td reap in full measure the bitter 
fndl^ii |f^ long aOcumuIated faults ; the ship of state was driven, 
rnddhridis< in the Storm among rodks. tJrtder a ‘complete misappre- 
hension Of, their task, with nufiaiaileled Watttonuess and haughty 
boasting, the .extreme party, whosO M^ l was Gantbettn, soon began 
a work Which; in a short iimO; iP^ed and ethattsted the best 
sources of the nation’s prosperity, nproote^tlie foundation of 
moral and state order. 

In order to inflame the nation' for the prOSebntiOn of the war, 
a system of lies oh a grand sdftle,' was commenced; the successes 
of the German anUs were doniim or lesseiied and their own situa- 
tion Was pused in a favonrabll light. This however, was managed 
in Sneh a Slfo^sigfated and dflskilfnl manner, that, very 4b6tlf 
the InMlihle ConsequenOes prOdtlOed by State lids ShOWSd themselves 
in general mlstiust and fetW; 

In order to eottect the iaige armies which were required; the 
Idvy' of soldiers was carried to enesss,- and men were assembled 
id great nnmbers in me damps; and led to the battie fields, seme 



of WhOtii Were unfit for fl^Mngj afifl Utheihi w^ 'tuten ft^oia civil 
pocilldfig^ fifbm #hicli tficy could ill bc tIparCd without coiiCiderikblfe 
4^triincnt to tbC productive strefii^h of ibe couhtry. Thus, at 
first desluoiidehc]^^ then general indifference, indoleuc^nd he^ligefice 
gained grotmd attOngst a ftOpInlation , previously fatnhd for its 
diligence and industrial tastes. 

In order to strengthen and ^confirm ^heirfrTegtdarly established 
government, the rulers of the^^^tional ^fence "gri^hally loosened 
all the bands of order, imiJosed by the former 

government, (although at t^JBpinmjgltill mamg li^e of the old 
system, but with new membew^ Unl I made as it were a clear 
course, on which all the elements, bad and godd, raged in unfet- 
tered confusion. They appealed to the sympathies of all the 
countries of Europe, but especially to the sympathies of all 
republican parties, and at home they called up all the strength 
and talent, for an Unlimited concurrence in the defence of the 
country. 

This produced extraordinary activity and exertion^ but at^the 
same timC^ great coUfusidn and want bf design. Not Only ihfe 
generality of the parties, but also all restless spirits, bel||yfed? 
that the time and opportunity had arrived, each for himscij^ tg 
make capital out of his OWn views. 

In the general disorder, adventurers were attracted from all 
the principal Countries, in orde^^eek their oWn advan^^ge, either 
by serving their factions, by selfish and ambitious plaits 

or only by robbery ^nd plund^ With them came tO light all 
those dark existences of the disordered country itself. Who, from 
time to time, are obliged to conceal themselves from a strong 
government, ill the hiding places Of the great towns, and are only 
heard of, now and then^ on the discovery of secret papers and a 
conspiracy. These men now emerged and formed bands 6f:;tbieves 
and robbers , or became the heads of factions, in orfifei* tb begin, 
laW) the war of the Commune against the bourgeoisie. 

And hitrdly less^ was the state injured by those more nobly 
constituted^ but unpractical natures, Who now enthusiastically urged 
their chimerical ideas, with proposals and plahs, and perpleilng 
interference, in the arrangements of the officials and generals, 
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That limid * auch diafairhiag iiidmences^ and under an incapable 
l^hief Directicni ^ a considerable resistance should^ neverthriess, 
have been offered to the German armies, for almost five months 
longer, is a|| evidence of the amount of military feeling and 
of the many resources which France still possessed^ and, on 
the other hand, shows how favourable the geographical and po- 
litical position of the country was for a defensive war. 

With regard to the latter, three points are conspicuous, as of 
essential mom^t. In the first importance of Paris, 

This giant city '^as so complj^t®^fie central point of the whole 
of France, where, without excep^^', all the threads of government 
and administration met together, and no possibility of any altera- 
tion in this respect had ever been taken into consideration, that 
the occupation of this capital, appeared to the enemy to be indis- 
pensably necessary for the cpnclusion of the war. The Capital 
was, however, not only of the highest importance as the centre of 
the state, but *it was also a foteess of such strength that its con- 
quest required an unusual exertion of power; it needed such a vast 
arliiy to enclose it, that comparatively few troops were left for 
- otfelr operations. 

^ Secondly ^ Basaine^s Army and the fortress of Metz, 
forced an important factor in every calculation of the eventualities 
of the war. These two means of strength, united together, hung 
like a heavy weight on all tlto operations of the Germans in the 
^est. They represent^ a gpPil force, which required 
the continual pressure of 200,6w men in order to prevent a dan- 
gerous explosion for the Germans. 

So long as Metz held out, the armies which opposed the 
advance of the Germans in the west, or moved on for the 
relief of Paris, had always a powlSrful ally in rear of the 
enemy. 

The third substantial support of the defence^ was the Ipng 
line of advantageously placed^ sections of country, extending 
from Le Mans, by Orleans, along the course of the Loire as 
far as the mountains of the Cdte dOr, to the plateau of 
Langres and to the Fosges, aud ending at the still unconquered 
Strasburg, Upon this whole line, which continually skirted the 
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li]ie» of oommanieationB of the advanoiiig Geman forces, annhs 
eotild be niiited which would find powerfhl assistance from the 
extensive country in their rear, and find secure points of support 
in the nature of the ground. These armies rend^d it necessary 
that the German lines of communication from tiie Rhine to Paris 
should be strongly occupied, and thus weakened the German armies 
destined for further operations^ and, as soon as they had obtained 
a certain amount of organization and 'strength, even threatened 
the investing army round Parted 

Again, in consequence"': e^^tS s having beeii’ proclaimed ^^the 
people’s war”, a state of general insecurity had been created in 
the provinces already occupied by the Germans, rendering the 
employment of troops everywhere necessary, especially in the 
mountainous and woody country of Lorraine and the north of 
Champagne. The safety of the Etappen stations and the transport 
escorts, employed a large number of troops, which reduced the 
effective strength of the corps in battle. 

Lastly, the whole of northern France is dotted with fortresses 
of different size and importance, which served as points of a^^hi 
to the resistance, as places of refuge to the bands of ' 

Tireurs , as well as troublesome checks in the way of the Ge^an 
lines of communication. The conquest of all these fortified "places 
was essential, and required a considerable expenditure of troops 
and gun material. 

To take advantage of the^’favoiirable opportunities for'de-. 
fence, this great country, of aTi^ort forty millions of inhabitants, 
offered a sufficient number of ^^jE^n who could "be made into sol- 
diers by military art. In facV, the government succeeded in 
bringing together a very numerous army, certainly of a very diver- 
sified character, and generally, of very little value in a military 
point of view. 

. The active forces of France, at the beginning of September, 
may be divided into the following large bodies. 

Of regular troops^ only an insignificant number still remained 
In the field. 

Of Infantry there were only seven regiments, and three battalions 
left, viz. first, the 16th, 38th, 39th and 42nd Regiments of the 
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and th6 ad irdi ad liltett bdtb^odd of 

Zophirs (Light Jafanti^, a kihd tfl p^ttl dcifiit!hi&eAt)i Th^, With 
the htceptioa Of thd Zophifd, Utid aU^hdy hedb blight http 
FranOe frOtn SOOondly, t)ie 35th and 42iid R^ihieDte Of 

tile Line, t^hioh had <knuO froth OitHa VecOhia. 

Of CUvairff, there were stiU rogimehtd of the line 
existing, the lot and 2ttd Chanseuih ahd the 8th Rudsard, ^hieh 
had, at firdt, been left in AlgieTd; the 7th ahd 8th C^senrs, 
which had remained bn the Spanish frontier ih the beginning. 

Of jii'tUlkryf in folded bp^||^Hhere was Only one regiment, 
eonsidting ^of eight batteries, dispo^blo ; this had been brought over 
from Algiers. 

For the formation af rejjular tfdops, the depdts WerO the 
first available tneans. 

There were 114 infantry depots of ecotnpanies, 2l dager depots of 
2 eohlpanies, 60 cavalry depots of 1 dc|tiadron, and 21 Artillery depots of 
400 men, in existence, besides depots of Engineers and Train. 

. To these foundations Other soldiers were added, those who 
their time, partly reseirves, partly old soldierB whd had 
released from all duty in the service , but were now re- 
as well as the recruits who had been drawn in. Otit of 
ill ttiese troops assembling at the depdts, four botialiom were 
forthed at first, ahd froth the^ battalions. Infantry ROgirnents de 
Marche f consisting of three battalions, were formed. Of these 
regitnentS) however, fohr beloi^l^ to the 12th Corps had already 
falleh into captivity at Sedan. . ^ 

Altogether, there were ' from such troops : of Infantry^ 

66 re^lmehts ahd 14 battalions (Jager battalions de marche); of 
CatOlfyy 8 cavalry rOgimeti^ de haarohe, 4 Zouave and 1 Aige- 
iiah Tirailleur regiment de tearOhe ; a seeond fdreigh regithent Was 
also formed at a later period, composed of all sorts Of elemehts. 
At the begihhihg of the he# epooh in the war the Artillery 
was very deficient ih gtth haiteriai ; there were however, a tolerable 
hUMber of soldiets belOhgihf' to that brandh. 

Thus there could be formed from 150,000 to 200^000 dien. 
Who received the name of ^^iegtilar troops” as a dktihction, 
although the greater pari eoull not raise a very higb elaim to 



qf supfe troopjf, ^li4}<;y in discipline, 

ap4 WB ips^tWP in ^ i)Be of ^xm- 

(^e#e troops, %rn were eomc tacticnl bodil^ oqmpoied 

ae foiiowi; 

A fravmanM repmptU in Paris, griped ftw the 

dispereod mm pf % old Zop^ve regwppts, peji. 

ments of mixed ^ caeaby^^ and lastly the regiments forptod of 
tl^c Oepdisrinc^ ta Paris, I of foot and 2 of horse. AJtogether per- 
haps 6000 naen. 

T|io contingent formed. the Murine service must next 
be mentioned, as a really d^^^e istnd serviceable element for the 
defence of tl^e coputry* The personal state of the whole fleet, 
including the colonial troops , mechanics and harbour workmen 

amounted to about 100,000 men. It is true that a considerable 
portion of the marine infantry had been annihilated at Sedan, but 
there were still about 6000 men remaining, and Jn addition to 

these certainly 20,000 sailors yet for disposal. These men not 

only formed excellent troops for serving the heavy guns, but were 
also employed in battalions in the fight. 

With regard to all the other active forces,, we can only giye^ 
approximate numbers, as their strengtli was subject to great;,^!'^ 
tuations according to circumstances. In the first line must;; b6 
named the rnohite Garde Nationalcj also called the Garde 
Mobile, This force, accorduig to the organization laws of the Ist 
of February 1868, ought to have amounted to 550,000 men. The 
laws of organization;^ ho wever ,, ^ever acquired real vital power, 
and the number of ^Oardes who allowed themselves to be* 

engaged to carry arms duripg the pei'iod up to the 2nd of 
September 1870, will not be set too low at 400,000. These 
troops were formed in battalions and regiments, and also possessed 
artillery. Of cavalry, however/ they had none. 

Secandfyf there was a mobilised part of the established 
Garde Nationalej that is to say, those Gardes Natiouaux employed 
m det^BwntiS outwde their battle plaPWi Bu* who were properly 
dcBtiued for the defence of their native tewns. These troops were 
formed into Legions, but there were, probably, not more than 
50^000 men all^gether. 
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A very large proportion of the armed troops formed^ 
i thirdly^ by ike established Garde Nationale (Garde SSdentaird). 
Tet it is impossible to give tbeir numbers, because theyi apimared 
in no regular formations, and also very frequently^ change theif 
character and played the part of peacefbl citizens. In Paris alone, 
during the $|sge, the armed men of the Garde Nationale exceeded 
300,000 men. 

In the fourth place, there were different Legions^ some com- 
posed of natives, such as that of Colonel Charette, from the for- 
mer Papal Zouaves, an^^ others fornqed of foreigners like Gari- 
baldi’s. It, is also impossible to give an estimate of these forces. 
Only this *much can be maintained, that, when Garibaldrs Legion 
was at its strongest, and q|iited with several bands of Francs- 
Tireurs, he had about 30,000 men under his command. 

Lastly, in the fifth place these jFrancA'-!7Vrewr.y ' represented 
a means of war, which generally showed itself only in small 
bodies, but here and there also in bands of hundreds up to 
thousands. Their number is beyond^all reckoning. To these tlie 
summons in the press referred, calling upon every one to kill one 
of the enemy whenever an opportunity offered. 

■; A wide field of activity was thus opened for the imagination 

of the rich as well as for tiie hatred of the whole people, and 

many associations, in the most wonderful costumes and with aedi- 

tious laws, joined the large masses of the poorer classes who went 

out in a more simple manner to kill. 

^ . 

It is certain that not onl^^alil. penniless vagrants, the prole- 
tarians of the plains and the towps, formed the nucleus of the 
Franc Tireur bands, but also many a foolish and beguiled or inti- 
midated peasant, many a young man, jp misguided patriotism, also 
associated himself with these llawless, robbing and murdering hordes, 
which finally became more ^ngerous to the proprietai*y cjass of 
France than the German troops. 

On the 2nd of November 1870 the delegation in Tours issued 
a decree, that all men from 20 to 40 years of age were to be 
enrolled in the army. 

What success accompanied this measure will be shown in the 



description of the fighting on the Loire , in the* north and in 
the east. 

I^he active forces of France composed of such a varied assem- 
blage; already allowed a conclusion to be formed; as to the kind 
of warfare that would now be developed. Indeed the observer 
who investigates the war against the Imperial army; w|||;hr a shudder 
on account of the enormous sacrifice of hitman life; whilst however 
delighting in its military grandeur; finds in the battles of the later 
period; a prevailing miserable spectacle and turns, with horror; from 
the single, bloody encounters, ^^hich spread beyond the limits of the 
battle fields, to the fields, wo^/' villages and upon all the roads. 

The War Direction of the Germans^ remained as grand as 
before. Its hosts, now increased to .800,000 warriors, covered 
Prance’s territory, and pressing forward without a pause, pursued 
great aims only with inexorable consistency, and without one unneces- 
sary step ; its art of war always stood as high as its policy, whose 
fixed and exalted aims it invariably served. 

But the undrilled, badly organized masses of French troops, 
almost without guidance, were no longer able to offer the spectacle 
of a scientific and tenacious struggle with the enemy, which the 
tactics of the Imperial troops had done; it is true that they w^re 
often thrown upon the decisive spot by able generals, but even in 
battle, when considerably superior to the enemy in numbers, the 
French army resembled for the most part a flock of sheep being 
driven against the wolf. They certainly did not lack courage; 
they attacked and attacked ^'agap;^ but they did not understand 
making use of cover^ . neither ^d^ ^jthey understand how to take 
advantage of favourable chances in the fight , and the unrelenting 
sword of the practised wamor destroyed them ; they fell in great 
numbers, the rest fled, and the prisoners could scarcely be counted. 

And very frequently, the German officer and soldier, through 
the frenzied warfare of the people, unacquainted with the first 
principles of war, and all the rules for ameliorating its horrors, 
were forced to have recourse to fire and the sword, whilst their 
hearts bled for the wretched sacrifice, old men, women and children, 
whose welfare, means of existence, and whose lives were devoured 
by the war. 
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not lead * to ' general barbarity and savagery is a ifroof tb^ 
hjgji potojfc pf cuttiyation ^tt^ed by bpth nstionp, ^be Freiich as 
yrpU ^ tbp Gpvm^^, but esp^jlUy qf the e^opllont dituipliup ifi 
the Genpaj^ army. 

Jo ^ Joog war even the beat troo|iS lose pore entbueiasm^ l^be 
ooblpr feelipgs are bluotpd^ War become^ a customary employment, 
and the mind is chielBy'' directed to material welfare. When to 
this is added, the constant betrayal of the confidence whick the 
soldier placed in the citisehs and ^be peasantry, when the forbear^ 
ance shown towards the bpst of hi.d quarters is converted into a 
means foi; his own destruction, then his good disposition is trans- 
formed into mistrust and exasperation, and he begins to impoverish 
and ill use the populatiorir It required all the noble , elements, of 
which the German army could boast, to nmintain sucli admirable 
discipline for so long a time. 

That the French government was enabled to provide these 
multitudes called up for battle, with a more or less good equip- 
mqnt and armament^ is owing to tWe advantageous coast formation 
of the countiy, whicli enabled large stores to be imported from 
England and America and landed at several points from wliencc 
they could bp forwarded inland. France’s manufactories of 
arms alone, v^uld have been insufficient to have increased the 
existing stores to such an extent as was necessary for the prose- 
cution of the war. It is tine that Paris, no longer able to import 
after the 19tli of September,!^ was cliiefly furuislied with home- 
made guns and pflas, or witli^thOse in polsession before the war, 
but almost everytliing wliich *'tiie country and the fleet could pro- 
duce had, also, been couyeyed there. The rest of the troops, 
raised in the further course of the ^ar, were for tlie most part, 
furnished with English and ‘ Amoi^fcan arms. As early as the 17tli 
of September an English i^wspaper, ^^Tlie Daily News,” brought 
precise intelligence of 400,(^0 rifles of the newest construction, such 
as Martini-Henry, Snider, R^ij^on and 30 millions of cmijridges, of 
whicji part were in the coprae. of construction on French copuni®* 
sion , and part were ready, and on the point of delivery at Dover, 
Folkestone, Newhaven and Liverpool, for the purpose of being trans- 



ported to the French harbours. England^ only^ waa concerned in 
this and if occuiTed as early as the 17th of September. Number- 
less supplies of rifles, revolvers and cannon followed these first 
consignments, and they were accompanied by large quantities of 
articles of equipment, such as, shoes, clothes, and leather. Horses 
were imported from Algiers. In the autumn months of 1870, the 
equipment of the greater part of the French troops was compara- 
tively inferior — rifles of old construction converted into muzzle 
loaders, and but little artillery; the number of detachments supplied 
with good modern rifles, was, however, always increasing, and in 
the battles which took place later in the winter, there was by 
no means any deficiency in artillery. In cavalry the Germans 
always remained numerically superior ; yet this branch of the service 
was of less importance in the winter, than it had been in the pre- 
vious summer, because the ground was frequently rendered imprac- 
ticable by snow and ice. It can also be easily understood that 
the other cavalry duties , patrols , reconnaissances and dispatch 
service, were much impeded by the universally organized guerilla 
warfare. In many districts, especially in the south, on the Loire and 
at Le Mans, enemies were concealed in every thicket, and marks- 
men lurked in all the houses, who endangered single horsemen 
and small patrols; even the peasant in the field carried his gun 
and fired upon the enemy, although seeing liis own destruction be- 
fore his eyes. 


!rhe German hperations^ after the capitulation of Sedan 
had the following aims: 

The conquest of Paris was considered the most important ob- 
ject. For this end the armies of the two Crown Princes, under 
the personal direction of thd“King, moved straight towards this 
capital, from Sedan. 

• To bring about the capitulation of Metz, and of Marshal Ba- 
zaine, was of the next importance: and for this purpose Prince 
Frederick Charles remained behind, with more than eight Army 
Corps, for the investment of both. 

Then, the whole of Alsace liad to be conquered, and above 
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all the fortress of Strasburg; the most important place in this 
province. This charge had been committed to General von 
Werder. 

Lastly^ the lines of communication from Germany to Alsace 
and Lorraine, and further to the west as^ far as Paris, must not 
only be thoroughly secured from all attacks of the enemy, but 
freed from all obstructions, and prepared for the transport of rein- 
forcements, provisions, ammunition, and siege guns for Paris. For 
this it was important that all the fortresses between the Rhine 
and Paris should be taken, especially the fortress of Toul, which 
barred the principal railroad, and also, that all the Etappen roads 
should be strongly occupied. This duty fell chiefly to the share 
of the Landwehr, and the charge of carrying out the most impor- 
tant operations in this radius, was especially entrusted to the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, with the 17th Division, to 
which other Divisions were allotted, sometimes of Landwehr, some- 
times of Line, according as they were required. 

In opposition to these plans, the French government endea- 
voured, first of all, to place Paris in as perfect a state of defence 
as. possible. Almost all the disposable troops, line, sailors, and 
Gardes Mobiles, were assembled here ; the heavy guns of the fleet 
were used for arming the forts; the existing fortifications were 
strengthened as much as possible, and new temporary works erected ; 
provisions were collected in enormous quantities. 

Then, new armies destined for the relief of Paris, were 
formed to the south of the Loire, and in the provinces of Artois and 
Picardy in the north, as well as in Normandy and Brittany in 
the west. 

Lastly, in Burgundy and Franche Comte, a petty warfare 
was organized under Garibaldi’s Direction, for the purpose of inter- 
rupting the communications of the German armies with their base 
of operations. The ■ hopes of the French defensive rested iipon a 
long resistance being made by Metz and Paris. So long as Metz 
held out, there was always the possibility of beating the enemy 
before Paris by overpowering numbers. Paris had to hold out 
against an army of from 300,000 to 400,000 men , until the 
armies of relief were organized and fit for battle. 
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Thus the successful defence of Paris, was the final aim 
of the French defensive, just as the conquest of this city was the 
ultimate object of the German offensive. 

After the capitulation of SedaUy the whole wary including 
both the battles in the field and all the siege operations^ re-- 
solved itself into a contest for Paris. 


As the capitulation of Metz forms the peculiar crisis of this 
long and complicated militaiy process, the development of the im- 
portant and extensive fighting round this fortress until its fall, will 
be given first, in the following narration ; whilst the closing event, 
and the consequences resulting from the capitulation, will appear 
in their corresponding places in the war round Paris. 

An account will then follow of the contests around the lines 
of communicatiou, as well as those for the possession of Alsace 
and Lorraine, especially the conquest of Strasburg; then the siege 
of Paris at its different periods, the capitulation of Paris, and the 
attempts made for its relief. 

The description of the siege of Belfort, and General von Werder’s 
conflicts with the. French eastern army, as well as the fall of Bel- 
fort, will form the conclusion. 


18 * 



EIGHTH CHAPTER. 
The Investment op Metz. 


Marshal Bazaine had hardly withdrawn his army after the 
murderous battle of Qravelotte, under the secure shelter of the 
forts of Plappeville and St. Quentin; scarcely had he begun to 
restore order to the thinned and shaken masses^ when the bayonets 
of the German outposts, already, appeared upon the heights on 
the left bank of the Moselle, which he had vainly endeavoured to 
defend on the 18th of August, and along the whole length of the 
hilly horizon as far as the eye could reach, whilst the muzzles of 
German cannon were turned threateningly down upon the conquered 
army, from the debouches and the plateaux. 

The Marshal pushed forward his reconnaissances towards his 
opponents across the Moselle, in an easterly direction, to Mercy-le- 
Haut and Noisseville, where he had previously fought on the 14th, 
and searched the country along the course of the river to the north 
and south. Everywhere his patrols came upon the enemy. Every- 
where the same spectacle. A circle of observation posts, composed 
of foot and horse, surrounded the whole of the great fortress with 
its outer forts, in a close line; behind these, the outposts were 
encamped in small thickets, in folds of the ground, and in deserted 
buildings which had been loopholed; and in a third line picK-axes 
and shovels were at work stren^hening the line of supports and 
securing them against an attack. Batteries were erected, trees 
were cut down at the edges of the woods to form barricades, in 
open places entrenchments were thrown up, the adjacent villages 
were transformed into fortresses, and each single wall and 
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building was prepared for defence. The railroad to Thionville 
had been destroyed, and the bridges over the Ome broken up. 

The consequences of the Mai’shars dilatory, undecided gene- 
ralship, now stood clear and terrible before his eyes. Re was 
enclosed in the fortress with his whole Army. In the early 
morning of the 19th of August, he had, at first, in all silence 
withdrawn his corps into a curved line, which still encompassed 
the heights of Plappeville and St. Quentin, and extended from 
Longeville by Sey and Lossy to Lorry, Coupillon, and finally, on 
the right flank, as far as the front of the Moselle fort. On the 
20th, these lines were still more contracted ; the Garde was drawn 
back to the eastern slope of St. Quentin, tlie 4th Corps to Tigno- 
mont, and the 3rd Corps placed in rear of the forts of St. 
Quentin and Plappeville. The 6th Corps remained in the valley 
in front of the Moselle fort, the 2nd at Longeville. On the 22nd 
three Divisions of the 3rd Corps moved on to the right bank, and 
the fourth Division soon after; and upon this bank entrenched 
works were commenced between the forts of St. Julien and 
Queulen, similar to those which had already been set on foot on 
the left bank. For the Marshal now considered it of great impor- 
tance to fortify his position against attacks by the Germans, until 
an opportunity presented itself of breaking through. Tliis in any 
case, was very difficult to accomplish. 

On the west side, which wes Bazaine’s natural line of retreat, 
a break through was quite impracticable. Here, the country was 
most unfavourable, hills stood in his front like a wall. To march 
down the valley towards Thionville, was likewise hardly feasible, 
because an army on the march could be reached and destroyed by 
a flank fire from the heights on both banks of the river. In the 
same way towards the south-east, the ground formed obstacles to a 
break through. The only possibility of escape was towards the 
north-^east. Here the even undulations of the cdliUtry, on a tole- 
rably extended scale from the river to Colombey, would allow the 
development of the army with a wider front, and although in 
this direction the departure would lead towards Luxemburg instead 
of into the interior of France, yet the acquisition ^of the plateau 
of Ste. Barbe would be a first and most importutit step towards 
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their deliverance^ which could be followed up by turther opera- 
tions against the flanks of the investing army. Was this ma- 
noeuvre; however; practicable? What was the strength of the 
investing army? 

As yet Bazaine was not completely isolated; he succeeded in 
getting single messengers through the German lineS; who conveyed 
reports to the Emperor and brought back newS; and in the same 
wavering manner; with the same absence of self confidence; that 
he had previously exhibited in the guidance of the army; the 
Marshal depended upon deliverance from without; instead of trust- 
ing to himself alonO; and to the capabilities of his own army* 
“The Emperor was endeavouring to send him help; Mac 
Mahon was on the march to his relief with a new army. The 
German Armies toO; must take precautions against Mac Mahon's 
Army; it was impossible that all tlieir forceS;^ could be united 
round Metz. An energetic sortie; carried out in combination with 
Mac Mahon's attack from outside; must make a way of escape 
from this terrible situation." 

On the 19th of August, Bazame informed the Emperor; 
“The Army is formed upon the left bank of the Moselle from 
Longeville to Sansonnet and describes a curved line , passing 
through the heights of Ban St. Martin in rear of the Forts St. 
Quentin and ^lappeville. The froops are fatigued by the inces- 
sant fighting which has not allowed them two or three days rest 
to supply to some extent, their material wants. The King of 
Prussia was in Rezonville to^ay with Moltke, and every thing 
indicates that the Prussians will enclose Metz. 1 still intend to 
get away towards the nortli, to Montm^dy, upon the St. Mendhould 
and Chklons road, if it is not too strongly occupied. In this case 
1 shall turn towards Sedan and even Towards M^zi^res in order 
to reach GhMons." 

On the 20th of August be informed the Emperor : ^ 

“My troops still hold the same positions. The enemy appears 
to be erecting batteries, which are to be points of appui for the 
blockade. He is constantly receiving reinforcements. In Metz we 
have more than 16,000 woundedi" 

On the 22nd of August he informed the Minister of war: 
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are in Metz, we have provisions and ammunition. The 
enemy is continually accumulating more troopS| and it appears to 
be his intention to enclose us. I have written to the Emperor 
who will have imparted to you my dispatch. I have received Mac 
Mahon’s dispatch, and told him in reply what 1 hope to do in a 
few days.” 

This last message probably referred to Mac Mahon’s informa- 
tion about the famous flank march , which cam.e to an end at 
Sedan, and in consequence of which measures were commenced, 
after some days, to lend a helping hand to an attempt at relief, 
by the army advancing from ChMons. 

Tlien, on the evening of the 26th of August, the Marshal 
first issued orders, with the object of a sortie upon a grand 
scale. These are worthy of notice, because, with some modifica- 
tions, they were given out, at a later period for the battle which 

took place at Noisseville. They read thus: 

^The 3rd Corps will leave one Division at Metz, which will 
take up a position towards Grigy, in front of Queulen. The 
three other Divisions, with the cavalry and artillery, will direct 
their march upon Noisseville, whilst keeping back their right wing, 
which will rest upon the road to Saarlouis; their left wing will 
come up to the Mey wood, upon the liill between Mey and 
Nouilly. The 4th Corps will place itself 1800 metres (1^/g English 
miles) in front of Grimont, perpendicular to the road to Ste. 
Barbe, the right wing near the Mey wood, in connection with the 
3rd Corps, the left wing 1200 metres ( 3/4 English miles) from 
Villers TOrme, and the Cavalry pushed forward. The Corps will cross 
by the bridge above Chambifere. The 6th Corps will take up a 
position in front of the Grimont wood behind Villers TOrme, the 

right wing at equal height with the left wing of the 4th Corps, 

the left wing as far as the 216th mile stone, drawn back on the 
left of the Bouzonville road, and the cavalry in front of tKe bridge 
below Chambiire. The 2nd Corps, will form a second line in 
rear of the 3rd Corps, with its right wing resting on the farm 
Bellc-Croix, and its left on the heights upon the right side of the 
Vantoqx ravine; it will take the road to Saarlouis, marching off 
through the Porte de Prance and then through the Porte des 



Aflemands. The cavalry Divisiongl of the 3rd and 2iid Corps, 
will place themselves upon the right flanks of their respective 
'Corps, for employment as dclaireurs. The reserve Artillery and 
the companies of Engineers will follow their Corps, and place 
themselves in rear of the second bodies of each. The Garde, the 
reserve Cavalry and the Artillery of the Army Reserve, will take 
up a position between Fort St. Julien and the Grimont wood, it 
cheval of the road to Bouzonville, the left wing in rear of Cha- 
tillon, and the right wing directed towards the 2nd Corps. They will 
pass over the Chambiere bridges after the 4th and 6th Corps, 
probably at# 7.30 o’clock a.m. The head-quarters will be in the 
village of St. Julien. The whole of the Train and baggage will 
move towards Chambiere. 

The 6th Corps, will leave behind, in its lines, one infantry 
and one cavalry regiment, the 2nd Corps likewise, the 4th Corps 
one infantry regiment only, and the 3rd Corps one battalion at Mon- 
tigny. These troops will show themselves as much as possible, 
and the cavalry will reconnoitre to the front. 

The tendency of these arrangements was in short: The 
offensive of all the Corps massed together to the north-east^ in 
the direction of Ste, Barbe and Malroy-Charly^ for the pur- 
pose of opening the roads to Thionville, lying nearest to the 
Moselle^ whilst demonstrations were made towards the east 
and west. 

On the morning of the 20fh, the execution of the movements 
commanded began, but met Svith several hindrances. The weather 
was cold and rainy from the commencement, so that the roads 
became heavy, and both men and horses suffered; then, of the two 
bridges newly built by the lartillery, jj; was found that only one 
was serviceable for the transit of waggons, which caused con- 
siderable delay. Lastly, a violent storm with gales and torrents 
of rain came on, whilst the positions in front of St. Julien were 
being taken up in spite of it. 

Under these difficult circumstances, Bazaine, considering his 
plan impracticable, assembled a council of war in the farm Gri- 
^ihont, and then commanded that the troops should again take up 
tlibir original positions. The advanced troops had cothb into 
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contact with the German outposts ; slight skirmishes had taken place, 
and all the German Corps upon the right bank of the Moselle 
had developed, in expectation of a battle-- but the French did 
not attack; they returned to their old positions and remained 
quiet. 

At the council of war held in the /am, Grimoni^ a con- 
sultation took place, (according to Bazaine's testimony,) not only 
upon tlie momentary situation of the army, but also upon the 
direction of affairs for the future. He arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it would be to the advantage of France, if the army 
remained, provisionally, in Metz. By that means 200,000 of the 
enemy were, at once, detained before Metz, and France gained 
time to organize further resistance; the fortress of Metz also re- 
quired the army, in order to be able to defend herself; without 
the protection of the army, Metz would be unable to hold out for 
fourteen days. 

Allowing that these assertions are correct, that council of war 
must, surely, have been obliged to acknowledge that the above 
named, beneficial results for the further resistance of France, 
would have been attained in a far higher degree by making a 
successful sortie, and conquering the Army of Investment, and as 
the investing army was rightly computed at 200,000 men, the 
question may, perhaps, be raised: Was the relative strength of 
the opposing armies such, that the French council of war was, 
already, obliged to forego the idea of victory? 

The Army of Investment y under the Chief Command of 
Prince Frederick Charles, consisted of the First Army under the 
command of General von Steinmetz, viz. the I., VII. and VIII. 
Corps, besides the II., HI., IX. and X. Corps of the Second Army, 
the 1st and 3rd Cavalry Divisions, and . lastly Kummer’s Reserve 
Division, with the 3rd Reserve Cavalry Brigade. 

Altogether, eight- and-a-half Army Corps, and two-and-a-half 
Cavalry Divisions. 

After the losses in the previous battles, which, in August, 
had not as yet been replaced (the reinforcements for the regiments 
only began to arrive in the middle of September), the strength of 
this Army, at most, was 200,000 men. 
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The French Army on iM other hand, numbered 135,000 
combatants^). 

The German Corps stood in a circuit of about? miles ( 32^/5 Eng- 
lish miles) round Metz, distributed upon both banks of the* river, 
whilst the French Corps were united. Although on the German 
side numerous bridges had been laid over the river, and above 
all, no measures had been neglected which would facilitate rapid 
communication and mutual support of the Corps, yet the cir- 
cumstance of their extent allowed the possibility of an attack being 
made from Metz against some part of the investment, with supe- 
riority in pumbers, for many hours, over the opposing forces; so 
that by a skilful use of the advantages gained at the beginning, 
with a due reinforcement by reserves, the Geman line of de-' 
fence might have been completely broken through , and even 
danger to the German flanks was not beyond the reach of pos- 
sibility. 

In fact the German Army was none too strong for its under- 
taking. 

It is possible that the German Direction had estimated the 
French Army at 30,000 to 40,000 men below its actual strength, 
and for this reason a greater number of troops had not been left 
behind for the investment. Tliis low estimate may have been 
*jcaused by ignorance as to the presence of Lapasset's Brigade, 
of the 5th Corps, and especially by estimating the French losses 
too high. 


*) According to the ofticifd accounts of the capitulation of Metz, 
wliich reckon the prisoners of war at 173,000, the strength should be set 
down as still higher ; yet these estimates eavhich arc probably made out 
from the maintenance states', may also include the Garde Sedentaire etc., 
and thus do not show the eomb^nts of the regular Army only. A good 
authority (Notes to the translation of *'the war round Metz by a Prussian 
General,*' by a Staff Officer of the Rhine Army, — which are ascrAed 
to Marshal Bazaine, himself) gives the strength of the French Army on the 
14th of August at 168,000 men and (40 cannon, including 84 mitrailleuses, 
and the loss of the three battles on ' the 14th, 16th and 18th of August at 
32,817 men, among whom were 1842 officers. The French authority 
also reckons those upon the maintenance states. 
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Public opinion in Gennany , the press , which drew its 
information from the army, always estimated the invested army, 
at that time, at from 80—100,000 men, and indeed still lower. 
(The Prussian ^^Staatsauzeiger” , expressed astonishment, in the 
beginning of October, at the inactivity of Marshal Bazaine, who, 
even at the moment of the blockade, had an army of 80,000 
men under his command.) 

It is, however, also possible, that the strength of Bazaine’s 
Army was not underrated by the German Army Direction, and 
yet the investing army could not be strengthened, or tliis would 
liave been done. By so doing tlie Third and Fourth Armies would 
have been weakened. Besides, dispositions had been made for the 
dispatch of troops to replace casualties, and for the qpncentration 
of a new Army Corps^ on the Seille, under the command of the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- Schwerin \ these reinforcements 
could not, however, arrive until the beginning and middle of 
September. 

Thus, in regard to tlie numerical strength of the opponents, 
Bazaine’s prospects of breaking through were not, originally, so 
very unfavourable, although the country, doubtless, was very dif- 
ficult, and on the north-east side only, would allow of a proper 
development. 

The opinion of the council of - war, upon the power of resist- 
ance of the fortress of Metz, is very surprising. It was always 
considered the strongest place in France, and was the principal 
depot of the French Army; it had been rebuilt according to the 
latest principles in the art of fortification, surrounded with strong 
outer forts, and was naturally veiy favourably situated. But it 
has been proved without doubt, that as late as the 14th of 
August, the fortress was not in a condition capable of defence; 
that the forts were unarmed, and not completely finished in the 
interior. In the battle of Courcelles, single detachments of the 
German advanced troops, pressed forward, unhindered, up to the 
glacis of the forts. 

It was besides decided, in the council of war, to establish 
partisan detachments both in the cavalry and the infantry, for 
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the purpose of fatiguing the enemy by coups de main and, at 
this same time^ of raising the moral element of their own army. 

On the 30th of. August, the prospect of a successful attempt 
to break through appeared to be approaching. A messenger, who 
had been sent by Bazaine to the Emperor, returned with* the fol< 
lowing information: 

^^Your dispatch of the 19th, received in Rheims. I am moving 
in the direction of Montm^dy; the day after tomorrow I f^all 
have passed the Aisne, and then, acting according to circumstances, 
will come to your assistance.” 

Until^ now nothing had been lost. On the contrary, by sparing 
the army since the battle of Gravelotte, it had regained the soli- 
dity necessary for a powerful offensive. To undertake the attack 
upon the fnvestmenty in connection with Mac Mahon, offered the 
most favourable chances. 

Bazaine undertook this attack. 


BATTLE OF NOISSEVILLE. 

On the 31st of August and 1st of September. 

If, even previously, under normal conditions, an offensive 
attack from Metz had not been entirely without prospect of suc- 
cess, Mac Mahon’s march towards the Meuse, in the last days of 
August, produced circumstances, which now gave a very favourable 
turn of affairs for Bazaine. 

In order to oppose the probable attack of the Army of 
ChMons, in case the Third and Fourth Armies had not succeeded 
in stopping it, the Army af InvestHienl had taken up a position, 
during the last days of A^ust, which left but a comparatively 
small force for the investment proper, whilst strong masses were 
pushed forward to the north-west of Metz, in the direction of 
Montmddy and Longwy, sis far as the line Verdun-Thionville, and 
beyond. 

On the evening of the 30tii of August, the Head-Quarters of 
the Army were iu Malancourt* 
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The Army was disposed in the following manner: 

The 26th (Hessian) Division stood beyond Pierrevillers, 
2 miles (9 */b English milhs) from Metz; the 18th Division and 
the Artillery Corps of the IX. Corps beyond Ronconrt, at the 
same distance. 

The II. Corps was detached for observation towards Aumetz 
and Longuyon, about Similes (27^/5 English miles) to the north- 
west of Metz. 

The III. Corps was at Doncourt and Coflnans, 2^/^ miles to 
the west of Metz. 

The X. Corps was in reserve, in rear of the IX. Corps, in 
the neighbourhood of Marange. On the other hand, only the fol- 
lowing divisions stood in the neighbourhood of Metz: 

Rummer’s Division in rear of the line Malroy — Charly, 1 
mile (4.3/5 English miles) north of Metz. 

The 1st Infantry Division, in and behind the line Failly- 
Servigny-Noisseville, at the same distance to the north-east of the 
fortress. 

Joining the left flank of these, the 2nd Infantry Division stood 
from Ars-Laquenexy as far as Mercy-le-Haut, which was occupied 
by the advanced troops. 

The VII. Corps, a cheval of the Moselle, held the southern 
paii; of the line of investment. 

The occupation of the whole of the western part, the left 
bank of the Moselle, devolved on the VIII. Corps. 

Accordingly the tract of country most endangered, was the 
most favourable for Bazaine, from Malroy to Planville, a line */4 
of a mile (Sa/,, English miles) in length, and was occupied by 
only three Divisions, that is to say by barely 30,000 men; the 
otlier parts of the investment line were still more weakly oc- 
cupied. 

It is uncertain, whether Bazaine possessed accurate informa- 
tion* as to the situation of affairs. At all events, his attack on 
the 31 st of August was attempted at the right spot, namely where 
the country was favourable, and where there was a prospect of 
escaping toHhe north. 

The weather improved on the 29 th, after the rain had poured 
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down, Unceasingly, on the 27tli and 28th. In the mean time the 
2nd Corps had been directed to Montigny, and had extended be- 
tween the Moselle and Le Sablon, whilst Marshal Leboeuf took up 
a position with the right wing of his Corps resting upon the 
Seille. 

On the morning of tfe 30th of August, the Corps Comman. 
dants who, for two days, had been in conflaunication by tele^aph 
with the head-quarters, were informed that an operation mighty 
possibly, be carried out at 1 o’clock p.m. The issue of two days 
rations of biscuit and bacon, was ordered to be set on foot at 
once. These orders, with little secrecy, were widely promulgated 
win the corps, so that in a short time they were known throughout 
the whole camp and town. ^ Towards 10 o’clock, however, it was 
communicated that the intended operations would be postponed, 
and finally, in the evening, dispositions were issued, similar to 
those for the 25th of August, but with the following modifi- 
cations : 

^‘The 3rd Corps will commence its movement at an early 
hour; its 3rd Division will remain in Metz. The 4th Corps will 
reach the Moselle at 6 o’clock, at the latest, and cross it by the 
three bridges simultaneously. The 6th Corps will, as anticipated, 
begin the passage at 7.15 o’clock, the Garde at 8.30 o’clock, the 
Artillery of the Army Reserve at 9.15 o’clock, and the reserve 
Artillery at 10 o’clock.” 

Accordingly the passage, of the 3rd Corps (Garde,. 4th and 
6th) which were upon the left bank, was begun at 6 o’clock, on 
the morning of the 31st of, August, by the three Moselle bridges, 
and the movement' was completed at 5 o’clock in the evening. 
The Artillery of the Army Reserve, which, for some days past 
had been placed under tke commsHlfd of General Bourbaki, did 
not reach the plateau until ' 6 o^clock ; the only troops which ar- 
rived after it was General Dosveaux’s Cavalry Corps, which had 
been formed on the 25th of August, from the Cavalry Division of 
the Garde, and from General Forton’s reserve Cavalry Division; 
its strength was ten regiments. 

It appears astounding and to have been a fault, that the 
aj^illery of the Army Reservevwas not moved across in front of 
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the other Corps^ whilst) jnst at the commencement, a sufficient 
artillery could not be employed in the German positions opposite. 

In other respects the concentration of th^ army began at the 
fight time. As early as 7.30 o’clock, the German outposts of the 
1st Division^ observed great, masses of the enemy^ forming up in 
position near the Ports St; Juiien and ^elle-Croix, with artillery 
in their front; at the^ame time the outposts of Kummer’s Divi- 
sion discovered columns of the enemy, which were estimated at the 
strength of a Division ; clouds of dust in the background, led to 
tlie conclusion that strong reserves were coming up. 

The situation was a i)ery hazardous one^ for the Army 
of Investment \ 

At 8 o^clock in the morning, h^basufs troops occupied the 
positions assigned to them, namely three Infantry Divisions and 
the Cavalry opposite Noisseville, the right wing thrown back 
upon the Saarlouis Voad, and the left wing upon the hill between 
Nouilly and Mey. The 2nd Corps stood behind the 3rd, with 
the right wing near the farm Belle-Croix, apd the left upon the 
hill of Valli^res. 

Within about an hour, the attack of the French might take 
place with a force of at^least, 40,000 men. The German troops 
in the first line were insufficient to repulse them, and in all pro- 
bability, would have to give up their first positions. Reinforce- 
ments for Kummer’s Division and the 1st Corps could only arrive 
by degrees, after several liours, and indeed, owing to the provi- 
sional state of affairs, from the north side only; on the east and 
west the investment could not be slackened, because it was not 
known upon which side the attack was directed , nor whether 
the development towards the north was anything more than a de- 
monstration. 

Had the French 3rd and 2nd Corps been able to obtain rein- 
forcements only quite gradually, yet at the same time uninterrupt- 
edly, and the sortie, even in the afternoon, been able take the form 
of a veritable break through of the whole Army, Bazaine’s |dan, 
of having all his Corps upon the right bank before attacking, may, 
certainly, be defended. 

But the whole development lasted much too lohg, and the 
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morning and midday were spent in demonstrations; wfailjat the 
Germans conld quietly take precautions to meet the attack. 

At the Gommeijipement; the French sortie appeared to be espe< 
cially directed towards the east. The columns; observed to th^ 
south of Port St. Julieu; j^apasset^s Brigade; suddenly broke for- 
ward against the German^2nd Divfsiou; and at 9 o’clock in the 
morning; were ab*eady in possession of Co%mbey. 

Before 8 o’clock; on the first reports of the movements of 
the enemy, General von ManteuiFel had made the following dis- 
positions : 

^^dst) The 3rd Infantry Brigade of the 2nd Division, with 
^ two batteries, will mqye to the Saarbrttcken road, in line 
with Puche. 

2nd) The 1st Cav^liy Brigade of the 3rd Cavalry.. Divi- 
sion will march towards Retonfay, for thf*; purpose of cover- 
ing the country between the Saarbrttcken and Saarlouis roads. 
(The whole of the 3rd Cavalry Division arrived there, by 
order of Genqral^ryon Steinmetz.) 

3rd) One Cavalry Regiment and one Battery of Kummer’s 
Division will move towards Ste. £||irbe. 

At the same time, a notification was sent to the Prince Com- 
mander in Chief and to 'the General von Steinmetz. 

Prince Frederick Charles, havings in view the possibility of 
an attack by the Chalons Anpy, would not give up his position 
against Montm^dy, but como^nded all the Corps, at a distance 
from Hetz, to concentrate pearer to the fortress. 

General von Voigts-Riietz immediately made the disposable 
portion of the X. Corps ippve back, by the bridge laid over the 
Moselle at Hauconcourt, to the ngtit bank, in conformity with 
the arrangements, previoi|ily made by the Prince, for sucli a 
case; the following orders wqre, besides, issued from tYi§ head- 
quarters at Malancourt, in tVieif of the above, named general .dis- 
position. 

To General von Manstein, 4o concentrate the 26th Hessian Divi- 
sion at Pierrevillers, the 18th Infantry Division and the Artillery 
Corps at Rdnepurt, at 8.30 o’clock a.m. 
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To General von Pransecky, to concentrate the 11. Army Corps, 
at 9.30 o’clock a.m. between Briey and Aubou^. 

To General von Alvensleben IL, to march* off, at 9.30 o’clock 
•a.m., with the III. Army Corps, from Doncourt and Conflans, upon 
St. Privat. • ^ 

The Prince Cbmi^i^nder in Chief repaired to the hill le Hori- 
mont, north of Feves, from whence a wide survey of the whole 
valley of the Moselle, and of the fighting ground, could be ob- 
tained; he arrived there at 11 o’clock a.m. 

The French, as mentioned, had been successful in their first 
attack, directed * against Colornhey, It was very soon evident that 
the security of the riglit flank an.d^^ the same time, a demon- 
stration, were the only objects at^^pfis point; for no very ener- 
getic attack was made upon the line Aubigny — Mercy-le-Haut, and 
after a long, stat-^Jhary fight, there was a p^use, which lasted 
until 5 o’clock p.m. ^ 

The state of the fight appeared to thmaten so little danger 
here, that Major General von PfJtzelwitz, "Wfei^was bringing his 
Brigade (the 28th) from Pduilly to support the 2nd Division, 
allowed his men, qnietlyf to warm up their dinners at Courcelles. 
The cooking began at 3.30 o’clock, but was not finished, for the 
attack was renewed upon Aubigny soon "after. 

Bazaine was quite right to be ^satisfied here with the posses- 
sion of Colombey, for he had chosen the plateaq of Ste> Barbe 
as the object of tlie principal attjick. It was now expected that 
an energetic, powerfully supported, assault would be made there. 

Still, however, it did not come to this; nothing was under- 
taken upon the left wing but unimportant demonstrations along the 
Moselle. 

At 10.30 o’clock, a single cavalry regiment and a single 
battery advanced against the position Malroy-Charlyy and General 
von*Kummer was able to drive away this detachment with some 
shots from his rifled guns. Neither can the fire of Fort St. Julien, 
which now began, be considered as an efficient preparation for 
the attack at this point, for the heavy shot, thrown at intervals, 
inflicted no losses whatever on General von Rummer’s troops. 
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By this long introduction of the attack^ the Germans gained 
^me for new counter measures. As the main body of the French 
Army, near Forts St. Julien and Belle-Croix, was constantly growing 
stronger, and, on the whole, it might well be assumed that Bazaincf 
intended to move forwaa^‘d jigainst the Plateau of Ste, Barbe, the 
3rd Infantry Brigade was formed up at Retonfay and Senden’s 
Landwehr Division at Ste. Barbe. The delachments, appointed to 
reinforce the X. and IX. Army Corps, were also by this time 
approaching considerably nearer to the scene of the impending 
battle. The head of the 25th Division after marching by Hau- 
concourt ^nd crossing the Moselle had arrived, at 2.30 o’clock 
p. m. , at Antilly, immediatch^n rear of the line Malroy — Charly. 
Nevertheless, at 4 o’clock||Hjhen the attack on the French side 
really began, the chances \^e still very much in Bazaine’s favour. 
Three of tlie enemy’s Corps were still absorbed .:|n watching for the 
Army of Chalons, ' and, within the next twelve hours, it was im- 
possible that more than 60,000 Germans, at the most, could be 
concentrated betwi^li'^alroy and^lanville, if a skilful demonstration 
was made towards\the south, during the break through, for the 
purpose of engaging the German VII. Corps. These 60,000 men, 
moreover, could only be brought together by degrees; for the 
next few hours, there ^ere ^only from 30,000 to 40,000 men 
available. 

The French attack, Cj^nsequently, began at 4 o’clock p. m., 
after the considerable forces, M^hich had come up on the right bank, 
had passed some hours in making colfee. 

The 4tli Corps had taken up its position perpendicular to the 
Ste. Barbe road, the 6th Corps prolonged this line, with the left 
wing upon the road to Bouiontille. The Garde, the Army Reserve 
Artillery, and the Cavalry Corps were coming up between Fort 
St. Julien and the Griniont wood, the left wing behind Chatillon. 

The Corps, forming tliC first line, stood from the right to the 
left wing thus; the 3rd, the 4th and the 6th. These would have 
to commence the attack. 

Towards 2 o’clock, l^arshal Bazaine had gone forward upon 
the road to Barbe, and o^ the left of this road (in line with 
the 26l8t mile stone) he had caused a breast work to be erected 
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for a battery, for the support and introduction of the projected 
attack upon the line Servigny-Pailly, At 4 o’clock, six 12-poundere 
from the Reserve of the 4th Corps were placed behind this breast- 
•work, and another battery from the same reserve, was posted on 
the right of the road, opposite Poix. In addition to these, three short 
24-pounders were taken out of Fort St. Julicn, in order to be 
placed in position, on the right of the road, in front of the farm 
Grimont. 

Tlie fire from these batteries, which begmi at 4 o’clock, was, 
however, not sufficient to silence the German batteries posted 
opposite. On the contrary, these very soon gained tlic ascendency, 
and made the FrencJi very sensible of, the want of their remaining 
reserve artillery. Nevei'tlieless, theJ|nach attacking columns went 
forward with energy. Metman’s B^ision was directed against 
Nomfh/, Montaudon’s Division, supported by Fauvart-Bastoul’s Divi- 
sion, attacked and, with one Brigade on the right, also 

attacked Moiitoy and FlanviUe. 

The right intention lay. at the foundati^i%| these movements; 
wliicli was to take the commanding positidrilo^te. Barbe, whilst 
the enemy was engaged in the centre, and his left flank surrounded 
by Retonfay. 

In spite of the strong artillery fire from the German positions, 
in whicli, at 5 o’clock, all the batteries of the 1. Corps took part, 
Leboeufs Corps succeeded in advancing from Nouilly, against 
NoissevUlCj in throwing back the German troops upon Servigny^ 
in establishing itself in and round Noisseville, in taking the batteries 
in rear, which were in position before Servigny, by the fire of 
skirmishers, and forcing them to drive off; and then in bringing a 
number of batteries into position , which vigorously bombarded 
Servigny. Cqincy was occupied, at the same time, by General 
Lapasset from Colombey. It was now 6.30 o’clock. 

With this, however, the good conduct of the sortie, again came 
to an end. Instead of sending sufficient reserves after the divisions 
which had gone forward so successfully, which Bazaine was quite 
able to do, he left the first line, for a time, entirely to itself; the 
4th and 6th Corps waited for a further progress to be made 
by the 3rd before they attacked on their side; the '3rd Corps was 

14 • 
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not supported by the 2nd, and hardly advanced at all — the 
attfU^k was paralyzed and came cf»mpletely to a stand. At dark, 
however, Memerty’s Prussian Brigade succeeded in re-taking Npisse- 
ville. At 9 o'clock in the evening the .most Important posUiouswer^ 
again in possession of the Germans^ and the fight was considered 
at an end. The German troops in the first line were, indeed, 
kept under anns for the night and the Landwehr, from Ste. Bai4)e, 
were drawn nearer ; but the 2nd Infantry Brigade with the 
Artillery Corps, were moved back into bivouac. 

Then, suddenly, at 10 o’clock at night, a fresh attack ensued, 
upon the whole line, with the greatest vehemence. Whether this 
was conducted by Bazaine’s 4n*angement, and in consequence of a 
premeditated plan, or tbr^BK circumstances, has not 

been made clear. Accordidyio a good French authority*), the 
impulse which led to it, proceeded from 6enq|:al Ohangarnier in 
an hour of general irresolution. Strong French masses went for- 
ward from Leboeurs, Corps, upon the Saarbrilcken road, then 
turning to the n^^Sf^tucked FJanvitle and took the village with 
the bayonet, aftei^il! Obstinate defence. 

From here they turned towards Retonfay and Noisseville, and 
forced the German troops to retire, as far as Chateav Gras^ upon 
the plateau of Ste. Barbe. 

At the same time General Ladmirault had gone forward, 
with Cissey’s Division, on the right of the road to Ste. Barbe, 
Grenier’s Division on the left of it, an^ Lorencez’s Division in the 
second body, and a concentrated attack by surprise was made upon 
Set^vigny, which was carried out partly by Metman’s Division and 
partly by the troops of the 4th Corps, Cissey’s Division. The 
French succeeded in getting possession of the greatest part of the 
village. Grenier’s Division and General Cissey’s 2nd Brigade, directed 
their attack upon Poix, to the north-west of Servigny, and upon 
Failly, but with only partial success, as this night action was, in 
general, ^conducted without steadiness on the Frencii side, and 
without lasting force. Servigny was very soon re taken by the 
Germans, and the only positions maintained by the French, were 

*) Joui'niil d’un officier de Tarm^p du Rhin, Bruxdles, C. Muquardt. 
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Noisseville, Coincy, Flanville and the country round these villages. 
Upoii the left wing of the French line of battle, Marshal Canrobert 
^had taken possession of Ghieulles and Vany with his partisan* 
companies ; General Tixier was established on the right, General 
Layout de Villiers on the left, and General Levassor - Sorval in 
reserve, and cavalry fronted the debouchd from Malroy. 

The retreating movement of the 4th and 8rd Corps, which 
soon followed, obliged Canrobert likewise to retire! 

The battle was concluded for this day^ and the result of 
the of August was, that the French Army — after having 
been in possession of the most important positionsy undy in h 
tactical point of vieWy had been^t^ to carry out its break- 
through — was turned backy into W0ly the same situation which 
it had been in before the attacks from the want of reserves 
being brought up in time. 

Once in the course of the afternoon , ; when Colombey and 
Noisseville were taken and Servigny stpl^p threatened , and 
again towards 11 o'clock p. m., when even and Noisseville 

had been taken, and a concentric attack could have been made 
upon Failly, the French attacking front was so extended, that 
nothing but the want of will on the part of the Generals, stood in 
the way of bringing up strong reserves. 

General Ladmirault had not, as yet, exhausted his reserves, 
the 6th Corps had hardly been engaged, the Garde and 2nd Corps 
were still completely intact; the numerous cavalry, which could 
act under favourable circumstances against the roads to Saarlouis 
and Saarbrtteken, by which they could threaten to surround the ' 
enemy or attack the foe posted at Retonfay, had not yet taken 
any serious part in the combat, with the exception of the fight at 
Coincy. 

The difficulties connected with the development of large masses 
from narrow defiles, cannot well be mentioned, after the first body 
had already placed itself in possession of villages and other positions, 
extending over a mile of front ( 4^/5 English miles). 

But, how little Marshal Bazalne had the intention of pursuing 
a plan to break through at any price, is at once proved by his 
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leaTing the buttle • field , at 9 o’clock in the evening; befese the 
last attack; and returning to St. Jnlien. ; 

Bazainc was kept back by the fear of beipg destroyed, 
by the pursuing German Army^ even after a successful bi^ak 
through. 

Although, however, the favourable moment had been lost on 
the Blst of August, and the only j^vantage that can be mentioned 
as remaining to the French, was the occupation of the villages of 
Coincyj Flanville an^ especially Noisseville, the attempt to break 
through was repeated on the 1 st of September, and naturally, 
under far more difficult circumstances, and with far less prospect 
of success. 

The German siMmn readiness, on the 1 st of September, 

in the following order: 

Rummer’s Division and the 1. Army Corps] in the first line, 
upon the battlefields , of the previous night; in the second line, 
at Antilly, march to Charly, the 25t)i and 18th 

Divisions (the la^^M|||t bpen marching all through the night), so 
that the whole ^%ne IX. Army Corps was now ready for the 
fight upon the right bank of the Moselle. 

The VII. and VIII. Ai’my Corps , as on the previous day ; 
the II., III. and X. Corps, upon the left bank of the Moselle, to- 
wards Montm(?dy; the first two however were only miles 

( 6^10 English) from Metz, and the last were immediately on 
the river, so that it would be possible for them to engage in the 
fight of the investing army within some hours. 

The French dispositions for this day, again indicated an 
assault upon 8 te. Barbc, but this was already restricted, by the 
command to rest satisfied with maintaining tlic positions of the 
.31st of August, until the evening, in case the enemy had been 
reinforced. 

The fight began at 4 o’clock a. ra. on the German side, by 
the 3rd Infafitry^Bjrigade* endeavounng to re-conquer the village 
of Noisseville, which had been wrested from it. 

The morning was very rillsty , so t^t only the tops of the 
hills could be distinguished; in the valley, however, only the 
objects near at hand were visible. ^ 
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first attack of the Germaiis upon the village^ occupied 
by Glinchaut’s Brigade and the 32nd Line Regiment^ failed; the 
^Freijj&h held the village and even proceeded to make sorties. 

General von Manteuffel brought up the 2nd Infantry Bngade^ 
and!^' begged for assistance from General von Manstcin^ who support- 
ed him by sending at first, the 1st Hessian Infantry Brigade, the 
Artiflm*y Corps of the IX. Cor^, and the Hessian Cavalry Brigade; 
and later, after the 18th liifentry Division had arrived in rear 
of Kummer's Division, the 2iid Hessian Infiditry Brigade. 

As soon as the Hessians wore on the march to Ste, Barbe, 
the second attack upon Nomeville was attempted * by the 2nd. 
Infantry Brigade. It succeeded^^j^ith very heavy losses, ii^ 
taking the outskirts and part of ttH^Pftage, but the Frencli brought 
fresh troops into the fight, and also several mitrailleuses, and 
again drove the Germans out. Three times . the outskirts were 
taken and again lost, until at last. General von Manteufiel desisted 
from the offensive, withdrew his troops, a n^^ ltented himself with 
opposing the further progress of the 

It was now 8 o’clock a. m. 

In the meanwhile, the announcement of the re-commencement 
of the battle had reached Prince Frederick Charles at Malancourt, 
to which place he had ridden back, from the hill at F6ve8, on 
the previous evening. 

Here, in the head-quarters of the Army, between 7 and 8 
o’clock, the fire of cannon was now audible in the direction of 
MontmMy, as to the signification of whidi, conjectures only could 
be formed. It was the thunder of the action raging round 
Bazeillcs, 12 miles vbbVs English) off, the commencement of the 
battle of Sedan. Soon however the hot en|agement on the right 
bank of the Moselle, drowned the dull roar in, the distance. 

The Prince conimandod Lieutenant General von Alvensleben 


to send an Infantry Division, strengthened by, Artillery, towards ‘ 
Maiziferes-les-Metz, made a part of the X. Aripy^ Corps move back 
upon the right bank of the Moselle, and shortly after 8 o’clock, 
he again took up his point of observation of the previous day. 

As the state of the battle of Noisseville '^peared hazardous, 
General von Zastrow received an order by i(^egrapli, at 9. 16 
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o’clock^ to lead bis whole Corps to tlie a^istance of General von 
Manteuifers left wing^ and to leave only a single brigade'lin^ihe 
line of investment* 

Simultaneously with this, General von Gdben received orders 
to push the reserve of the VUI. Army Corps to the right, in older 
to be able eventually, to relieve the investing line of the VIL 
Corps entirely. 

General von Kummer was directed, at 9. 30 o’clock, to 
place himself at the disposal of General von Manteuffel, with the 
whole Division, as soon as it had ^been relieved in its position 
by the leading .brigade of the X. Army Corps. 

• Whilstithe German Co|^^were distributed, in this well con- 
sidered and careful manner W mutnal support and relief, Marshal 
Leboeuf, on the French side, fought the liard battle of Noisse- 
ville, with his Corps almost alone, and even after the action had 
become generj^ extended from Failly to beyond F?anville, 
the 4th and 6t!lH||M^dld not engage in such a manner as to 
render him large a part of these corps remained 

inactive, in rescrWJw^lie 2nd Corps and the Garde did not even 
leave their reserve posithJn this day. 

Consequently after the attack of the Germans upon Noisse- 
ville had been repulsed, no energetic offensive was taken, which 
might have turned to^ good account the advantages, won witli so 
much difficulty. Marshal Leboeuf was satisfied with holding his 
position, and was oblfeed passively to allow' one battery after 
another to be brought position to the south of Ste. Barbe, 
opposite Noisseville, for the purpose of driving him out of the 
village by artillery fi^e> The 1st ITessian Infantry Brigade, which 
ari’ived at Ste. Barbl^l^t 8 o’clock, and five Hessian foot batteries, 
which came ujf k/^^rter of an hour later, appeared exactly at 
the right fol* ' General von Manteuffel. Not long after the 

Hessian Cayafry also arrived, and was directed t(^ support 

General von' Mclfeifty (3rd Infantry Brigade) behind his left wing, 
to the north-east of Sle.^Baihe.- 

General vo^^piminer re^oi-ted that Wrangel’s Division (18th) 
had arrived^ and bccupied the Bois de Failly with Below’s Brigade 
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(36th) and one battery, as well as that the 2nd Hessian Infantry 
Brigade was on the march to Ste. Barbe. 

^ f k communication also came soon after, from the Prince Com- 
mander in Chief, that the X. Army Corps was to move over the 
Moselle in rear of Kummer’s Division. 

It therefore now’ appeared possible to General von Manteuffel 
to gain possession of tlie village of Noisseville, and at fii-st, he 
made 50 guns open fire, amongst which were the Hessian 
batteries , in order to shower rifled cannon shot upon the 
village itself, as well as '•ifpon the French reserves, standhfg 
behind it. 

At the same time, the 28th Infantry Brigade carried out an 
energetic attack by Puche, against l^^thvilley which wis successful, 
and was then directed against Coincy. It managed to drive 
Fauvart-Bastours French Division from its position, and back to 
the Saarbriicken road in a line with Coincy ^ As this retreating 
movement endangered the right wing of th^M^^Vof Montaudon’s 
Division, which had occupied Montoy^^^MHEnville , Marshal 
Leboeuf ordered Fauvart BastouPs Divisiol^^pb forward again. 
This did not however succeed, and^ in face pf the ^*eat losses 
among the troops. Marshal Leboeuf liiimself^ now gave the order 
to retire. ^ 

This entailed the retreat of Montaudon’^ Division also. 

Noisseville began to burn in several places. The bombard- 
ment had been continued for almost two hours, and at 11 o'clock 
a. m. the capture of the village was effec|gd. 

Senden’s Landwehr Division and^emdfty's Brigade moved 
into Nomemllcj amid inconsiderable fighting wjth the gradually 
departing troops of the French 3rd Cofp|^ who had held out 
so brilliantly for seven hours. Thus the chief fight came to 
an end. 

But there had also been hard fighting, opposite Failly and 
Servigill^, and, in a south-easterly direction,^ a ^demonstration had 
been undertaken from Metz against Merc^4^^Hduii which engaged 
the German VII. Army Corps. 

These fights began at about 8 o'clocif in the morning, and' 
took the following course: 
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The 4th Corps maiiitaiDcd its position for a long timO;, ia 
front of Poix and Servigny; Lorences's Diyision had 
Oisse/s Division in the first line y but was unable to g^% ^ 

ground, and retired. General Tixier had begun the attack upon 
Failly, with the 6th Corps, when he perceived the iminobUi% of 
the 4th Corps and afterwards its^ retreat, drawing with i|: the 
whole of Canrobert’s Corps. At .|1 o’clock a. m. the general 
retieat was commanded. ' 

The Germans had gained the victory here , with Kummer’s 
Division, and Below’s Brigade. ThjB- Hessian Division, and the 
Artillery Corps^of tlie IX. Army Corps still remained in reserve. 

Upon .Extreme left ^nk, masses of French had advanced 
against Me^rcyde-Baut , to il^om the castle had to be yielded. 
Towards 11 o’clock, it was re-taken, but again had to be evacuated 
at 12 o’clock. 

Soon after. i n fluence of the fight in the centre, and upon 
the right take effect ; the French retired here also, 

and at 4 o’clocj^^^^m. poli^ons were again taken up. 

The loss ujH||^|^'man Ai*my, in the two day’s Contest, 
amounted lo 120 (^fleers and 2358 men in killed and wounded. 

The loss in lliC Prench*"Army amounted to 141 officers and 
2664 men. 

The latter tpok^^jP their old positions again on the 2nd of 
September; the 2nd arfd 3rd Corps upon the right bank, and tlie 
remainder of the Corps^upon the left* bank. 

On the same ,day,j}]^inc^ Frederick Charles, after receiving 
tidings of the actijl^l^i^ ^feaumont, and being set at rest in regard 
to an attack by|.]i|^o^j^hQn’s Army, issued new orders relative to 
the Investment of in conformity with which the position of 

the II. Army Cterplj^ -to the north-west, was confined to the line 
Arbou^ — Briey, Wl^ll ,the remaining corps returned to the enclos- 
ing of the foiiress; j, and now, the south-eastern portion of the 
investment line^ .waa^ especially strongly occupied, for diter the 
unsuccessful attempt to JbreaH through towards the north-east, the 
probability of a soi^ in^he'^rection ed^Strasburg was increased. 
Also upon the" ;i^ day, ifee Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
9cbwerin’8 Armj^ Cor|)8, the XIII., consisting of the 17th Infantry 
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Diviftioiiy and von Selchow’s and von Gayl's Landwehr Divisiorts, 
which until now had been concentrated on the Seille^ amved for 
^ tiie reinforcement of the Imesting Army. 

This was now distributed as follows (v. , the map “Investment 
of Ifetz, on the 3rd of September 1870'’): 

The First Army, with the Grand Duke’s Army Corps, held the 
right, -the Second Army the teft|>ank of the Moselle ; and Rummer’s 
Division retained the position Malroy — Ciiarly, which it had 
hitherto occupied, but later • changed to the neighbouring position 
on the left bank; the I. Arrtiy Corps joined on to its left flank, 
and extended its own left wing until it comflaimded the Saar- 
brftcken road. Tiicii, the space fri|^ this ro0 Jo JPouilly, was 
occupied by the Grand Duke. The VII. Army Corps stood upon 
both banks of the Moselle to the south of Metz, and had detached 
Woyna’s Brigade to the Seille, in order to hold*the passage across 
this river. The country between this Corpa|ii|^^tlmvGrand Duke’s 
was occupied by Count Grdben’s Q^walry wliose line of 

out-posts was pushed forward as far Frescaty. 

UiK)n the left bank, the VIII. Army Coi''|fSRccupied the space 
from .Tussy to Chatel, keeping, ho\^ver, its ^Artillery Corps and 
one Infantry Division* in reserve, so that jt^c^iild be immediately, 
detached to the MoJftle* valley , for the rSlief .of the VII. Army 
Corps, which in tlie event of Razaine’s at^l&ptihg a sortie to the 
south-east, would move back on the SeilleJ The III. Army Corps 
stood further towards the north, from Ofi^tel to Saulny, and the 
X. Army Corps was in the valley of tfioliifol^lle, to the north of 
Metz, and upon the heights of Saulny as Marange. At this 

point, Bazaine’s natural line of retreat* to^^c inWior of France, 
the IX. Army Corps stood in reserve, frdlll* iloncourt to Piorre- 
villers, with its head-quarters in Montois. 

In addition to this, Hartmann’s Cavalry ]^ivision was dietached 
towardf the neighbourhood of Jouaville, for the purple of observ- 
ing the tract of country from Louguyon to Etain, and securing 
the lines of communication of the Meuf^ Ar^y; against the raids, 
which were attempted by the French from Veiwh^ 

The head-quartei-s of the Army, remained, provisionally, in 
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MaUneourt^ but soon after, on the 9th of September, th^ w$re 
removed to Corny. 

On the 2nd of Sept^ber, the news of the battle of jS^an^ 
spread through the German Aimy, and thundering" shouts Of joy 
bore the tidings to the French camp. ’ \ 

The chances of success now left to the Marshal for a break- 
through, were extremely small. In the first place the investing 
army was stronger, and very judiciously distributed; it had been . 
made aware of the weakness of its former positions in each 
particular, and was exalted by the feeling of having gained a 
victory under unfavourable circumstances ; then on the other side, 
the battle of^oifij^eville had produced a deplorable moral con- 
dition in the PfeniSh army. Mistrust in their leaders and in their 
own powers gained possession, more and more, of the minds of 
the officers and soldiers, who were always conquered. 

The belief, that Metz might have been left on the 3l8t of 
August, ^pi’^d ^^od, everywhere, Marshal Bazaine’s 
generalship and J| W E%red views were most severely criticised. 

And in facf^j^^^onducl of the Marshal roused the con- 
jecture i that he fished, to act, nqt only as a General hut 
also as a Statesman^,' thaf he wished, independently^ to make 
military action achdrd with political et^^s ; that he even 
believed^ he coulj^'^ pp^sue ^ his own ambitious views and at the 
same time the interests^ of France* The temptation, of playing 
an important political role in the general ovcrthr^^w of existing 
affairs , when at l^ad pf the largest military body which 
France possessed, ri^dopbt came home to an ambitious Bonapartist 
General. % » . 

When Bazaine (^ijected the break-through on the 30th of 
August, ho knew that Mac MaliO[h's army was o*i the march. He 
very probably hope^ to beat Prince Frederick Charles in co- 
operation with Mac Mahon, but it could scarcely have been his 
plan to undekake the hazaMous venture, by himself alone; Even 
after a successlul break-iiu*q^^ , if he had been followed by the 
whole of the PriixceV Arm^, Vbilat Mao^Mahon might also, have 
been overcome on his side, nW only his own plans would have 
come to an end, but the army also. Consequently he did «iot 
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hasteii the attack^ always expecting to hear the thunder of the 
cannon of the Chalons Army, from the north-west. Then, when 
the . iittock upon tlie investing Army had 4>een developed, and there 
•appeared to be a very good chance of effecting a break-through, 
he decided, notwithstanding the advantage gained, to go no farther, 
but tOi content himself with holding what he had got, because, on 
this day, nothing could be discovered of the Army of Chalons, 
but perhaps on the following day he might reckon on Mac Mahon’s 
assistance. 

When, however, on the Ist of September still no trace could 
be seen of the expected army of relief, Bazaine willingly re- 
conciled himself to the necessity of remaining in Metz, He had 
satisfied his military duty by attempting to br^k ^hi'ough ; as the 
second condition, the help promised by the Emperor had failed, 
his remaining in Metz was wiser in every respect, and also in 
regard to his own ambitious plans. Probably Ma(? Mahon was 
conquered, he, Bazaine, was the commandgp^.of;;^the only army 
which France possessed, the Empero^* had an impossibility, 

France must now conclude peace, and the pivot round 

which the peace negotiations turned. • ; 

Thus the Marshal might have calculated. 

That he calculated falsely, is learnt ^ by a succession of 
gi’eat events which tfeveloped themselves, in a manner unexpected 
by all the world. 

y liv 

When the war was prolonged beyond all reckoning, when the 
army of Metz^^was' in want of the necessary means of existence, 
Bazaine fell from his commanding situation, jntd one in which he 
was completely gpverued. He was obliged to submit, very much 
against his will, to tlie plain military laws of waf, although, even 
at tlie last moment, fourteen days beCijr!^ tlie capitulation, he 
endeavoured to open political negotiations, and to give political 
importance to his position, by sending GenA-at Boyer to the German 
hfead-quarters. 

The military operations at Metz, which were still attempted 
by the French after the battle of Ntds$6ville^ are of subordinate 
importance. They were confined to skirmishes with the enemy, 
and some sorties on a larger scale, for the purpPse of occupying 
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krtifi and acquiring small advantages for the dut-post posh 
ti<d>8, as well as of capturing provisions. No attempt was again. 
to. lNreak through, 

*^0 ^ 9A- Y 

The most important^ and at the same time the last nider-c 
takings of this kind, were the attacks upon the position of 
tner^Ji Division on the 2nd and 7th of October. 

On the first named day the sortie was directed against La- 
donehamps, Ste. Agathe, 8t. Remy and Bellevue. The G&^ans 
were driven from then* most advanced line, from Ladonchamps and 
Ste. Agathe, but held the fortified second line, and in the further 
progress of the fight completely repulsed the French. 

^ German loss: 6 officers and 109 men killed and wounded. 

On the 7th of October, the French made an offensive manoeuvre 

■ " ^ 

on an extended scale. Towards 2 o'clock in the afternoon, on 
the left bank of the Moselle, French infantry columns with two or 
three batteries were directed against Bellevue, 8t. Remy, Grandes- 
Tapes and Petites-TJapes, and threw back the advanced posts of 
Hummer's Divisio|^|{|gm all their stations, after an obstinate 
defence, s V 

General von yoi^l-Rhetz sent the 38th Lifantry Brigade to 
their support; General Von Alvenslebeu II. dispatched tlie 9th 
Infantry Brigade towards tile wood of Woippy. 

This attack on two sides caused the effemy to retire, and it 
ended, at the conimencement of dusk, with the re-capture of all 
the positions. 

But a demonstration liad ^Iso been made by ^French troops, 
on the right bank, against tlie line Malroy — Charly, and such 
numerous masses ojP troops had come up against the 1. Army 
Corps at VillerU^TOrme, that General von Menteuffel sounded the 
alarm for his whole Corps, and made them move into position; 
the VD. Corps was, also, deployed, and tlie Prince Commander in 
Chief made arrangements for the support of tlie 1. Corps by detach- 
ments of the X. Army Corps. 

The fight ill front of |he I. Array Corps had, at first, the 
chai'acter of a demoiistratjoiij^ and ended in a hot tirailleur fight 
upon the line Villei's-rOrme -r- Nouilly. 

No attack was made against the line Malroy — Charly. 
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At 6.30 o’dock p.n., the fight on the right bni# of the 
Moselle was silent. 

The loss on the German ride, in killed and wounded, amounted 
• to 65 officerB, and 1665 mon^ and chiefly affected the Landwehr^ 
SLB Kummer’s Division had been most severely engaged. 

The situation of the enclosed army, under the twofold in- 
fluence of moral and physical suffering, became more deplorable 
every day. The months of September and October brought ^ 
great many days of rain, and made the bivouacs outside the town, 
in which the whole mass of troops was distributed, between and 
outside the Forts, comfortless and unhealthy. The scarcity of the 
necessaries of life was detrimental in a still higher degree ; it was 
always becoming more palpable, and from its monotony engendered 
disease. Horseflesh iiad been almost the only food, besides bread, 
during the greater part of the time the investment lasted. The 
bread was given out daily in rations of 500 grammes , and in 
the beginning of October, in rations of even 300 and 250 grammes, 
only. . The number on the sick list increased 'daily. 

Tlie German Army also suffered extretti|ly from remaining 
stationary so long upon great battle fields, in w^et weather. The 
sick list was extraordinarily great, and in many divisions amounted 
to 50 per cent. 

In order to hasten the capitulation, the project was, at one 
time, proposed, of advancing against Queulen from the heights to 
the south and east of this fort, and for this object 40 rifled 
12-pounder siege guns were brought up. Tlie plan was, however, 
given up, and the guns were distributed round the fortress, to act 
against possible sortii'S. It was then determined to dam the 
Moselle, and cause an inundation which would mtke it impossible 
for the French to encamp in tlie valley. The army was occupied 
until the end of the investment, in constructing a great number of 
fascines for this purpose. The capitulation, however, commenced 
before the plan could be carried out. 

From the 14tli of August until the 7th of October, the French 
Army had lost in killed, wounded and missing, without reckoning 
the sick, 25 generals, 2099 officers of all ranks and 40,339 non- 
commissioned olficers and soldiers. 
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^ On 7th of October, Marshal Bazaine directed a letter to 
the Commandants of the Corps of the fortress and of the stfecial 
arths, in which, with a statement of his reasons, he called together 
a council of war, to decide what further steps should be taken, < 
in this desperate situation. On the 10th of October the council of 
war assembled, and decided upon the necessity of entering into 
negotiations with the enemy. 

, ^ These negotiations, which, at first, were earned on with Ver- 

sailles, occupied as long as 17 days, during which time the suf- 
fering condition of the unfortunate French Army was considerably 
heightened, and then led to an issue, which had been unavoidable 
after the unsuccessful attempt to brel| througli at Noisseville, — to 
the renowned capitulation, v/liich was of decisive importance for 
the occurrencies at Paris and on the Loire. 



NINTH CHAPTER. 

Siege Operations. 


The conquest of the fortresses of Stroshurg y Schleti- 
sladt , Ne.u - Breisach , Pfolzhurg , ThionviUe y Moninieily , 
Longwyy Mezieres, Boeroyy Touly Soissons, f^erdun. La Fere 
and Ph*onne, 


8TRASBURG. 

(Compare the plan of the Siege of Strasburg.) 

Wliilst the. two main bodies of the German Army invested 
Metz on the one side, and on the other side marched upon Sedan, 
then to Paris, and enclosed the great city, smaller divisions 
of the army carried on the contest upon other points of the wide 
theatre of war, partly in order to gain possession of a country, 
which it was hoped would he won back for Gei'manyy and portly 
for the purpose of bringing into German power, the impor- 
tant and necessary communications for carrying on the siege of 
Paris, 

The most important siege which became necessary for these 
ends, wastheA7e(^p of Strasburg. The investment of this fortress had 
already been begun, immediately after the battle of Woerth*"), and 
Imd been completed on the 15th of August by the occupation of 
SchiltigJieim, liuprechtsau, and Koiiigsholfen. Strasburg was very 


*) Vide page 87. 
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easily invested. It depended only, upon cutting off the north-west 
front. As for the rest, the wide extent of artificial inundation, 
formed as much an investment for the besieged, as a* prote^ion 
against the besiegers. The investment was all the* easier, as noth-o 
ing was undertaken from Strasburg to hinder the enemy’s occupa- 
tion of high points and positions lying near. This neglect on the 
part of the defence, is sufficiently explained by the defective state 
of the garrison. The Corps which General Uhrich united under 
his command in the fortress, strong in numbers though it was, 
could only produce very few serviceable elements. Before the 
battle of Woerth, the really capable troops in the garrison con- 
sisted only of two battalions of artillery, one battalion of pontoon 
train, two squadrons of cavalry, and the marine troops of the 
Rhine flotilla. Pioneei'S were completely wanting, and these would 
have been just of the most importance. The rest of the garrison 
consisted of newly formed battalions of the Line and Gardes Mo- 
biles, about 10,000 men, upon whom General Uhrich could not 
sufficiently depend for the difficult operation of occupying and de- 
fending the ground in front. 

Naturally also, a thoroughly good element, had not been 
supplied to him in the line troops of the Army beaten at Woertli. 
Half of them consisted of men, belonging to every variety of 
regiment, demoralized by defeat; on the otlier hand, the remain- 
ing half, the 87th Regiment of the Line, under command of 
Colonel Blot, was a very valuably accession. This regiment, 
whilst marching through to join Mac Mahon’s Corps, on the 6th of 
August, f had been commanded by the Marshal to remain in the 
fortress. 

About 7000 men of the Garde Nalionale sedentaire y 
Strasburg, made up the numerical strengtli of tlie garrison, by de- 
grees, to about 25,000 men; there were very few officers, and 
only five engineer officers in the to#h. 

Strasburg was provided with guns in very gi*eat number. 
Besides the 500 guns belonging to the equipment of the fortress, 
there was the siege train destined for the German fortresses, so 
that the number of guns ainounted to^bout 1200. The serving 
troops necessary for»the defe^ice were sufficient: with the pontoon 
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train and liarines of the Rhine flotilla there were about 3000 
artillerymen in the place. 

Thus, no hindrance on the part of the French was placed 
• in the way, of the gradual, close surrounding by the Siege Corps, 
althougli at the commencement, untit the 13th and 14th of August, 
tills only consisted of the Baden Division, and consequently was 
not 80 ; ^rong as the garrison. From this time additional detach- 
ment^, certainly, ari’ived successively: the 7th Reserve and Garde 
Laudwehr Division, 37 companies of Siege Artillery, a Prus- 
sian pioneer battalion and a Bavarian pioneer company, so that 
altogethei’, the strength of the Siege Cot^s rose to above 50,000 
men. 

General von JVerder^ in entering upon his command on the 
14th of August, found himself immediately opposite the outworks 
(jf the fortress itself, and accordingly, able to proceed at once to 
the attack, without a long detention at starting, by having to 
conquer the surrounding villages or earthworks raised on the 
exterior. The only question was, what manner of attack it 
should be. 

The garrison of Strasburg was as little fitted for an intelli- 
gent and devoted defence, as the forti’ess was prepared for siege 
in a fortification point of view. The cliief strength of the forti*e8S 
lay in the inundations, which made an attack impossible, except on 
the north-west front; on this side also, water was a main hindrance 
to the assailants, as several wet ditches had to be overcome. 
In other respects, however, the works offered no unusual ^fficulties, 
though, at tlie same time, they certainly presented, throughout, 
no particular weakness. 

The revetments are from 24' to 30' in lieiglit, 6' thick at 
the top, 12' at tlie bottom, with 18' buttresses. In order to 
increase the capability of resistance of the masonry thus fomed, 
all the important lines are provided with couvrefaces and counter- 
guards. The command of the different lines of fortification is very 
trifling. Bastion 12, Ravelin 50 and Lunette 52 have nearly the 
same height of rampart. The ditches of the fortress, which through- 
out are wet, have revetted escarps, and upon the north-west front 

the counterscarp of the main ditch is also revetted. In the year 

16 * 
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Strasburg was provided with traverses, as Kapoleoii 
ordered the fortress to be put in order. 

The defence was very badly circumstanced, in regard to all 
measures of preparation, by the sudden outbreak of the war; it 
was without Its proper troops through the lack of foresight on t^e 
part of the French Government, and only scantily supplied with 
ammunition and other material, but superabundantly with guns in 
respect to numbers. Very little had been done towards strengthening 
the works, and the security of the garrison by means of bomb proof 
cover, and through its inactivity during the first, important, period 
of the investment had imbued the besiegers with a low, but 
quite correct, opinion of tlie capability of tlic defence. 

Upon due consideration of the worth of the garrison, as well 
as of the nature of the works, no doubt could exist, in a military 
point of view, upon the kind of attack. 

Strj^burg, from a military point of view, invited a 
bombardment. 

The besiegers duty was to force the fortress to capitulate, as 
quickly as possible, with the greatest saving of their own troops, 
and they could count upon a bombardment completely demoralising 
the garrison, and moving the citizens to exert an influence upon 
the commandant for the purpose of a surrender. That this second 
element, tlie influence of the citizens, was rightly taken into con- 
sideration (apart from frequent e^erience), is clear from a proclama- 
tion of the commandant, Uhrich, and the prefect, Baron Pron, dated 
ika lOth of August which ^ys : 

“To the inhabitants of Strasburg. Disquieting and terrifying 
rumoui’S, have been spread during the last few days, unintentionally 
or by design, in our brave cityt iCome individuals have dared to 
entertain the idea that the place would surrender without striking 
a blow. We protest energetically, in the name of the courageous 
French population, against this cowardly and criminal pusillanimity. 
The ramparts are armed with 400 cannon. The garrison is com- 
posed of 10,000 men, without counting^he garde nationale se- 
deniaire. If Strasburg is at^cked, Strasburg will defend herself 
as long as a soldier, a biscuit, or a cartridge remains. The good 



as for the others , they have oaly to 

go, away.” 

• This proclamation confirms the fismt that a smaller or larger 
party were disposed to surrender, 1Sven before a shot had fajlon, 
and Indirectly characterises this faction as German^ by contrasting 
it withfthe &)urageou8 French. ^ 

the necessary guns were not, at first, on the spot, for a 
heavy and^ surrounding bombardment , the cannonade was begun 
with field guns, and directed for the most part against the works 
of the fortress, in order to disturb the preparations for defence, 
which were only now commenced, after and during the investment. 
The garrison only began, on the 8th of August, to clear the 
ground in front, to place the fortifications inj.a state of defence 
against a powerful attack {armement de sHtretH)^ and to set about 
otlier works iii the lines. These works, instead of being the 
erection of bombproof cover and the c^nstimction of travefbes etc., 
consisted, solely, in placing paRsades in the covered way ; a super* 
fluous measure. 

The fire of the German field guns, which was directed against 
these preparations, also reached the town in places, and wounded 
and killed some of the inhabitants. The preparations for the 
defence of the fortress were considerably hindered, whilst the 
damage to the town was comparatively small. 

On the 16th of August the first sortie was made, on* the part 
of the garrison; it was very unfortunately conducted, the troops 
returned witJi the loss of 3 guns, 70 killed and wounded, amongit 
these a colonel of pontoons; they also lost sohie prisoners. On 
the 18/A of August the German siege guns first opened fire. 
It was directed from the batteri^ erected at Kehl by the Baden 
Artillery, against the citadel and the military buildings on the 
esplanade, and, therefore, dfbs not as yet the bombardment of 
the town. Nevertlieless General Uhrich replied to this fire, by 
firing upon the open town of Kehl, which was an unnecessary 
barbarity as well as a gi‘eat folly, because, if the town of Stras* 
burg was now bombarded, the besiegers would only be making 
reprisals, and this they were formally challenged to do. 

In the meanwhile, tlio Prussian siege train was gradually 
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drawing near. In the night of the 23rd of Angnsi^ 13 bombii^iiig 
batteries (Nos. 1 to 13) were able to be erected in the line Ktoigs* 
faoffen — Ane, from 1500 to 1800 paces from the enceinte, ando 
were eqnipped with about ^l^bo guns. These consisted, besides 
some 50pound mortars, of rifled 24 -pounders. 

On the evening of %he 24^4 tho firing upon tkk town 
commenced^ and was continued^ with several mterruptions^ for 
three days. , 

The destruction in the town was considerable ; many private 
houses, besides public buildings, were greatly damaged, 40 inhabi- 
tants, including 12 women and children, were killed, and a far 
larger number, about 150, were wounded. 

The summons to sun*ender was refused by General Uhrich. 

The bombardment of the loom was stopped, and the 
regular siege began. 

Tie reasons for this change were, however, not of a military 
nature. 

With a reinforcement of the cannonade by mortar batteries in 
suiTOunding positions, it was anticipated that tlie capitulation would 
follow after a short time. At least, experience has proved the 
efficacy of this means with twelve other French fortresses — Toul, 
8oissons^ Verdun, Schlett^tadt, Neii-Breisach with Fort Mortier, 
Thionville, Longwy, Montra^dy, La F6re, Mezieres and P^roiine, 
which were all taken by bouKbardment. During the whole war, 
Paris excepted, the bombaiflmiBnt with siege guns has never failed 
fa its ^object of causing a surrender. 

Strasburg was spared on political grounds. 

Strasburg, with its rennwiied cathedral, and so many reminis- 
cences dear to Germany, so longi a favourite child of the German 
nation, became, after the first victorious battles in Prance, the 
ardently longed for, and eagerly demanded, object of universal de- 
sire. Strasburg must again! become a German town. 

On this account the forst shots which fell in the town, ex- 
cited sympathy and indignittion in G^jpaany; one of the most po- 
pular German authors ga^e expression to his pain in telling 
Imiguage; through the whcde country the question was heard: ^is 
this then necessary?*’ Public opinion demanded the cessa^on of 
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Ui6 bombardisient, with the seme force with which, at a later pe- 
riod, ' it required the bombai*dmeiit of Paris, whilst the bombardment 
of less interesting fortresses passed by unnoticed. 

* But the German Army Directly itself, had also decided 
with reluctance upon the militarily prescribed bombardn^ent; 
for S^asburg was to revert to the German empire. It was 
therefiire given up' as soon a^the first teiror had proved to be 
inefficacious. 

The German Army Direction was already In such a favourable 
position, that it could allow itself to guide the war in a luxurious 
manner, on some points. It therefore took into account public 
opinion and its own wishes, and began the regular siege. It is a 
question whether the population really suffered less from this, than 
they would have done from the bombardment, had it been con- 
tinued. It is probable that the smaller but constantly repeated 
losses during the long penod up to the 27th of September, came 
altogether to a larger sum, than the gi*eater, though transitory 
damages which would have been produced, had the bombardment 
been continued. The injuries to numerous civilians during the 
regular siege, were owing to several shot flying, unintentionally, 
over the rampart and falling in the town; this was especially apt 
to be the case at night, when the exact aim could not be seen, 
and the artillerymen had chiefly to guided by the laying of 
the guns. The sum -total of tlie losses sustained by the civil 
population is reckoned at 261 killed, and 1100 wounded; very, 
heavy in comparison with the losses during the days of the 
bombardment. : 

i- • 

It is, howerer,. possible that greater conflagrations caused by 
a prolonged bombardment, woyld have quickly raised the losses 
considerably, and increased tht injury to the town. Thus there 
is always reason to suppose,^ that Strasburg was in reality spared. 

The fire of tlie French gaiTison. had been unable to attain 
any success against the German batteries, and no fresh sortie was 
attempted; after the bombardment ceased, no steps were taken to 
discover the further intentions of the besiegers, no reconnaissances 
were made, nor were electric lights turned upon the works of the 
Germans at night. They consequently succeeded in the night of 



th$ 39th of August, quite uudiaturbed aud unobserved, in openiiig 
the first parallel j at a distance of from 700 to 800 paces from 
the outermost glacis, under a vigorous fire against the ramparts. 

It extended from the inundatjion on the left, to Kdnigshoffen ou^ 
4he right, was half a German mile (23/^^ English) in length, 
4^ deep, and was furnished, the same night, with 10 new batteries 
lying behind it (Nob. 14, 15, 16, 17f 19,lJ0, 21, 22, 23, 26, and 
46 rifled 12-pounders). At the same time, the centre and loft com- 
munications were completed, by which a covered connection, not 
overlooked from the fortress , was established with the ground 
in rear. 

On the following morning the garrison saw the gigantic work 
with' surprise and terror. 

The attack was, consequently, directed against the' Porte de 
PieiTes front. 

What reasons the German Head -Quarters had for operating 
against this more difficult, front, rather than against the Porte Natio- 
nals front, which is not covered by lunettes lying before it, is 
unknown. It was learnt at a later period, that the French had 
expected an attack upon the latter front, and, it was more strongly 
equipped with guns and provided with a complete system of mines. 

It is possible that this was known on the German side. 

To oppose the fire tiie besiegers, now strengthened by 
46 new guns, the fire of the garrison was only augmented on the 
night of the 31st of August, andir on tlie following rooming, it cer- 
tainly obtained some advantages. But during the night the be- 
siegers had again erected two fresh batteries. Nos. 26 and 28, 
and towards evening gained a decided superiority. Several French 
guns and many emblwisures wem dismounted. 

The superiority of the qnditjSf of the Prussian artillery, both 
in matenal and troops, was clearly shown. 

On the night of the 1st. of September, zig-zags had been 
pushed forward, by means of flying sap, from the 1st parallel at 
two points, and the 3nd pari^Jiel had been traced. The garrison, 
on the other hand, undertook two soaties, directed againrt the 
railroad buildings and the islatid of Waaken. Both were repulsed 
after some fighting. The works were carried on also in ^ the 
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day-tiis^^ but led to a misfortabe. The Prasaian engineer officers) 
Lientei^t Colonel von Gayl and Captain Hertsberg) who were 
conducing their men in the prolongation of an approach against 
the fortresS) which had been erroneou|||y traced in the night) came 
within* range of the enemy’s fire and were killed, together with 
several ^of the working party. In consequence of this the works 
were stopped during the &y*tille. 

From this time the garrison continued their sorties ^ for the 
most part, certainly, with small forces. Tfieir most important 
undertaking, was Colonel Blot’s attack on the night of the 2nd of 
September. He directed it against the right wing of the attack,^ 
crossed both parallels dnd came up to within 30 paces of the 
Prussian battery No. 4; here, however, he was repulsed. 

In addition to hindrances of this sort on the part of the 
garrison, there was also very unfavourable Weather; it rained al- 
most incessantly, so that the trenches were full of water. 

It was only on the night pf the 6th of September that the 
construction of tlie 2nd parallel was completely finished. Its length 
was 2300 paces, width 12', depth from 4' to 5'. 

The cannon fight meanwhile, continued. On the German side, 
from the 3rd to the 5th, the batteries 16a, 17a, 19a and 21a 
(taking the place of the batteries 16, 17, 19 and 21) and 
the dismounting batteries 29, 30 and||33, were erected. The 
mortar fire upon the works of the fortress was also increased at 
the same time, by erecting the batteries 31 and 32 , each for 
4 50pound mortal's, and 3 emplacements each for 4 7pound mortars, 
indicated as batteries 34, 36 and 37. On the 3rd of September, 
two, quite new descriptions of guns, were added to the siege park, 
short rifled 24-pounders and rifled 7 2pound mortars (21 centimetre), 
from which lunette 44, which disturbed the siege works by a 
flanking fire, was bombarded (batteries 5 and 35). 

The Baden artillery at the same time, bombarded the citadel 
from Kehl, with 16 rifled 24-pounders, and 16 rifled 12-pounders, 
as well as 12 25pound and 60pCund. mortars. 

Altogether 152 guns, including 52 mortars, were brought into 
action against the citadel and the Porte de Pierres front be- 
fore the 9th of September, and on this day the fire attained 
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such success that not a single French long barrelled gun could 
show itself any more upon the ramparts. On the other hi^ the 
garrison now began a vigorous mortar fire upon the besiegers, 
from mortars placed behind |he ramparts, which, combined witlr the 
fire from the ^wallbilchsen^, exacted many a victim. The German 
works, however, conducted with the greatest circumspection, by most 
skilful officers, and executed by fumefeus and courageous troops, 
progressed with astonishing rapidity. 

In the night the 10th of September, the approaches to the 
3rd parallel, and the 3rd parallel itself were constructed with 
the common sap, and in the 2nd parallel, 7pound mortars were 
mounted , behind them bOpound mortars "" (Nos. 45, 46, 7a) and 
even in front of them, rifled 6-pounders. 

The gan*ison only replied by mortar fire. 

In the night of the 11th of September, the 3rd parallel was 
completed; in the night of the 13th, a half parallel was carried 
out, which Approached to within 40 paces of the edge of the glacis. 

Mining operations, which were expected as soon as the besiegers 
touched the glacis, did not occur. To a certain extent, the 
inundation, which could not everywhere be appropriately made 
use of, may have been a hindrance ; on the whole, the blame lies 
with the passivencss of the garrison. Even if miners were wanting, the 
French engineer officers m%ht still have managed some explosions. 

But without any such difficulties the crowning of the glacis^ 
in front of the lunettes 52 and 53, was accomplished on the 17th 
of September, after Captain Eedebour, of the Engineers, had disco- 
vered and fired the mining system in front of lunette 53. 

With this the preparatory* works came to an end , and the 
introduction to an assault ooiild be energetically proceeded with; 
that is to say, the formation of a bieach in the main rampart, and 
a practicable road leading to tile breach for the storming column. 

It is here worthy of remark that the breach was not made 
from the works crowning the glacis, as is the rule iti siege opera- 
tions , but this result was, (i||taihed by indirect fire from the 2nd 
parallel. ’ ^ 

Battery No. 8 had already begun the breach, on the right 
face of lunette 53, on the 14th of September, and completed it 
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the dny before the crowning of the glacis. Bai^ry No. 42, firing 
6 shcirt rifled 24-ponnder8 against bastion No. 11, and battery 
Wo. 58, firing 4 guns of the same calibre against bastion No. 12, 
then laid open the breach in the main rampari by indirect firing 
at the distance of about 900 and. 1000 paces. This breach 
was begun on the, 23rd ^of l^ptember. The engineers, in the 
meanwhile, were actively engaged in forming the road to the breach, 
in which the ditches filled with water presented very considerable 
difficulties. 

Possession of both the lunettes must firat be obtained. 

Descents into the ^itch were caiTied down to the water level 
from the crown-work. Xhe: escarp wall of lunette No. 53 was 
brought down on the 20th, to the width of 12/, by a laine, and 
now the ditclies of the lunette could be bridged over t)y means 
of a dam, supposing they w^ere not defended.;. 

The bold attempt succeeded. The garrison had, been driven 
out by the fearful artillery fire of the besiegers. The lunettes 
were given up by the French if^thout fighting. 

Lunette 53 was approached by means of a dam leading through 
the ditches, and occupied ; the deeper ditches in front of lunette 52, 
were bridged over by the engineers, with barrels and planks laid 
upon them, under the direction of Captain Andrea. 

Then, in the night of the 2l8t, storming column forced its 
way into this lunette also, with a loss, it is true, of 50 killed 
and wounded, caused by the enemy’s fire from the main rampart. 

From the lunettes thus gained, the sap could now be pushed 
forward up to the covered way of ravelin No. 50, and then along 
it , and at the same time tlie effect of the breaching batteries upon 
bastions 11 and 12 could be advantageously observed. 

The effect of these was excellent The batteries mentioned 

A 

had been augmented by three counter batteries, Nos. 51, 53 and 
54, erected in the crowning, and on the 27th of September the 
masonry of the right face of bastion No. 11 was brought down 
to a width of 30 paces. * * 

In order to make the assault* possible, * it was now only 
necessary to bring down, by shot, that part of the earthen 
rampart, which still remained standing (to make the breach com- 



ptetely practicable)| and to complete the paasages over the two wet 
ditches, upon this side and the further side of the undressiSd and 
unoccupied counter-guard. ^ 

The commandant of the fortress, however, did not wait for 
the preliminary measures for l^e assault to he completed* 

After the crowning had be^ ac^^omplished in front of the 
counter-guai'd of ravelin No, 50, on the morning of the 27th of 
September, and after the existence of a breach in the main ramp^ 
had been confirmed , white flags appeared upon the Cathedral 
Tower, and upon the attacked works, at 5 o’clock, in the after- 
noon % 

This rapid surrender of the fortress, immediately after a 
breach ]j^d been made, .whilst, surely, the breach itself might have 
been very obstinately defended, gives fresh proof, of wliat had 
already been indicated by the scarcity of sorties, the neglect of 
mining operations and other faults, that the garrison was intimidated 
by the energetic mauher of attack of the besiegers, and was espe- 
cially discouraged by the superiority of the Prussian artillery. 

A retreat of the garrison to the citadel, which General Uhrich 
had s{K)ken of at the commencement of the siege, was impossible, 
as the batteries at Kehl had destroyed all the buildings of the 
citadel, and greatly injured the fortifications. 

The siege had lasted 50 days, reckoning from the 8th of 
August, and the regular attack 31 d^iys. The besiegers brought 
into action, in siege guns, 46 long rifled 24-pounders, 12 shoi-t 
rifled 24-pounder8, 80 rifled 12-pounder8, 27 50pound and flOpound 


*) Very different opinions have bfen expressed, even by competent judges, 
upon this capitulation, as well as upon the whole siege of Strasburg. It is 
not surprising <that in France, General Uhrich should have been much ex- 
tolled before h^ capitulated, and very hardly condemned after Strasbu^ had 
fallen, but with so many diverse judgments on the part of others, one will* do 
well to consider first, the political point of view of the judge, and then also, 
to remember that a siege is always a favourable object for criticism and 
counter criticism. It is a eompIiqM;ed process, in which always many steps 
might have been differently carried out. 

On the whole , the siege 6f Btrasburg ran the course that was to be 
expected. The well prepared, excellently equipped besiegers, flushed ^with 
victory, made rapid progress agaiUst the unprepared, ill-organised garrison. 
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mortars, 24 25pound mortars, 30 Tpound mortars, 2 rifled <21 Cm.) 
mortars, and fired from them, altogether, 198,722 shot and shell 
into the fortress. The total loss of the besiegers amounted to 
flOC men, in killed and wounded , that of the garrison to about 
3000 men.. 

In the town about 400 houses were so much injured that 
they required rebuilding from till foundations. 

The tenor of the capitulation was as follows: 

^^Lieutenant General von Werfler, of the Rbyal Prussian Army, 
Commander of the Siege Corps before Strasburg, having been re- 
quested by Lieutenant General Ulirich, Governor of Strasburg, to 
cease hostilities against the fortress, has agreed with him to con- 
clude the following capituiation, in consideration of the honourable 
and brave defence of the place: 

Art. I. At 8 o’clock, on the morning of the 28th of September 
1870, General Uhrich will evacuate the Citadel, the Porte d’Auster- 
litz, the Porte des P^cheurs a^d the Porte Nationale. At the 
same time the German troops will occupy these points. 

Art. II. At 11 o’clock, on the same day, the French garrison, 
including tlie Gardes Mobiles and the Gardes Nationaux, will Vacate 
the fortress by the Porte Nationale, will form up between lunette 
44 and redoubt 37, and lay down their arms. 

Art. III. The troops of the Line^aiid the Gardes Mobiles 
become prisoners of war, and will march off at once with their 
baggage. 

The Gardes Nationaux and Francs- Tireurs are free, under a 
written engagement, not to serve during the war, and must lay 
down their arms at the Mairie before 11 o’clock, a. m. The list 
of the officers of these troops will be given over to General von 
Werder at the same hour. 

Art. IV. The officers and officials with the rank of officers, 
belonging to the French garrison of Strasburg, can depart to such 
residences as they may select, after they have given a written 
engagement, upon their word of honour. Those officers who 
refuse to sign this engagement, will go with the garrison to Ger- 
many, as prisoners of war. All the army surgeons will continue 
their functions, until further orders. 
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Art. y. Lieutenant General Uhrieh binds himself^ direc^y the 
Uying down of ti»e arms has been accompUsbed; to hand over all 
military effects, and all public monies etc. , in the regular manner; 
through the officials concerned; to the agents on this side. ^ 

The officers and officials^ who will be charged with this mission 
on each side; will be at the Place Broglie in Strasburg at 12 o’clock; 
noon; on the 28th etc, etc. etc.” 

In consequent of this capitulation; 17;111 men and 451 
officers; about 1200 guns, 1848 liorses, great stores of rifleS; 
powder; prepared ammunition; and about 10 millions of francs ; in 
state money; fell into German hands with the fortress. 

The conquest of the fqi^ess waS of great importance to 
the Getmaiis. It was an imposing event; and disheartening both 
for the Parisians; who had already been invested about 14 days 
when they received the news of it; and were cut off from all 
intercour^ with the rest of Prance, and also for the bands of 

■ -y-'- 

Francs-TireurS; who wfere wandering about in the Vosges. 

Prom Strasburg the conquest of the fortresses Schlettstadt, 
Neu-Breisach witli Fort Mortiei*; and Belfort could be proceeded 
with; and; above all, the whole of Upper Alsace could be subjected 
to the conqueror. 

Already^two days after the taking of Strasburg, three mobile 
columns, acting in conceii; under command of Major General von 
Degenfeld went off,* for the purpose of clearing out and subjecting 
the Vosges, which were strl|(igly occupied by Francs-Tireurs (v. 
Chapter 12, on the operations of the southern- Armies), and as 
early as the 9th of October, Neu-Breisacli and Schlettstadt were 
invested. 

The conquest of these fortresses was entrusted to the 4^A 
Reserve Division {Schmelmg\ whicli was formed at Freiburg in 
the BreisgaU; in the beginning of October, and had crossed* the 
Rhine at Neuenburg. Th|' Division first endeavoured to make 
Neu-Breisach surrender, bombariNiig it with field guns; the 
attempt, however, failed, Ond it continued tlie march to Schlett- 
stadt; after the former fortress had been invested. % 



The siege train^ for both placea> was provided from Stras- 

burg. 


SCHLETTSTADT. 

Schlettstadt; containing 11,000 inhabitants, lies upon the left 
bank of the III, which is navigable froin? Colmar, and by the side 
of which runs the upper Alsace railroad, the direct line of com- 
munication between Strasburg and Belfoi*t. The place is favour- 
ably situated for defence, and is strengthened by inundations, 
which cover, especially, the east^ front. All the ditches «an be 
filled with water. The fortress has a high revetment, a great 
part of which is visible from afar, and a simple bastion tracing 
with several high cavaliers. The garrison consisted of more tlian^ 
4000 men, including the National Guard. * ^ 

General von Schmeling decided upon b^barding the fortress. 
He commenced the cannonade with siege guns (rifled 12-paunder8), 
on the 1 9th of October. On this day however, only a single battery 
could be brought into action in front of Heidelsheiin, for the rest 
of the siege train had not yet aiTived, and this bombardment was 
too weak to produce any result. 

In the night of the 22nd of October he was ^le to open 
the 1st parallel, opposite the Colmar gate, at a distance of from 
500 to 700 paces, and to erect six batteries in it, whidh were 
equipped with 8 rifled 24-poufluers, 8 rifled 12-pouudei*8, 
4 25pound mortars and 4 50pound mortars. 

The fortress vigorously returned the fire until noon on the 
following day ; the fire from the ramparts then ceased, and began 
again in the afternoon, in an altered form, as a mortar fire behind 
the ramparts. 

. Towards morning, however, after the 2nd parallel had been 
laid during the night, the fortress capitulated with 2400 men (not 
including the Garde Nationale) and 120 guns. 

The surrender was principally brought about, by the de- 
moralization of the garrison produced by the bombardment. Dis- 



eiflkie was eooipkitely alackmed, S 0 . th^ Jlie OommfniA^ Count 
fi 0 inach, was to beg the Qemand to accelerate &eir 

entry. 

The town itself Jiad suiTered very little,, for the inhabitants 
had guarded their hojases well, and the. only buildings which were 
destroyed were those situated on the froht of the attack, which 
were much exposed. * 


NEU-BkEISAdH and FOilStf MOBTIERr 

Neu-Breisach, simply a military fEirtrcBS, with its numerous 
towers of defence, and very picturesquely situated, has its east 
front resting upon the Rhone-Rhine canal, whicli passes near the 
town. The road parallel to the Rhine, as well as the less impor- 
tant one, ilirhich,- 'c^Sng the Rhine, leads from Alt-Breisach to 
Neu-Breisach, from;^^i(^ence it runs by Colmar, through the Vosges 
to St. Did, are, the one as well as the other, commanded by, the 
fire from the fortress at the point where they cross the Rhone- 
Rhine canal. 

The fortress lies in an open plain near the Rhine; the 
detached Fort Mortier, a quarter-of-an-hour’s walk from the shore 
rampart pf the Alt-Breisach road, is under the same command as 
the fortress. 

The i^ound tracing of|ipeu-Bi’eisach, represents a regular 
octagon ; behind the casem|^ bastions are high tower redoubts, 
in front of them outworks, lunettes and demi-lunes. The ditches 
are filled with water. Besidef* these , there 'were numerous places 
of artificial cover, of advaUftage to the gaiTison. 

General von began the investment, as already 

mentioned, on the 9th of October, and on the 2nd of November 
opened fire upon both , portions of the fortress. Against Neu- 
Breisach, three batteries |refe erected, at Biesheim and Wolf- 
gantzen; against Foil; Mmier, thr«#' batteries at Alt-Breisach. 
These were armed with 8 ?short rifled 24-pounders, 4 21centim6tre 
mortars and 4 long 24-poiinders, taken from the French. « 




Fort Mbttler eapitiilated m ootibeqtienee of the bpmbardinont, 
on the night of the 6th of Noyember^ with 22<) men and 5 gillie; 
the excellent, cover places of the "^fj^^ess, however, stood the gar- 
orison in such good stead, tliat lihe^ held out against: the bombard- 
ment, for nine days without capitulating, altlidiigh, vdlth the ex- 
ception of a few buildings, the town was completely destroyed by 
this long continffed cannonade. 

Indeed the besiegers, doubting the success of the bombard- 
ment, intended to proceed to a regular siege, when, on the 10th 
of November, the capitulation ensued, in consequence of a mutiny 
of the 'Gardes Mobiles, %jiich mad* it liSipOBsible for the com- 
mandant to continue the defence. 5000 men, and 100 officers 
became prisoners of war, and 100 guns were taken. 

• 


The fortress of Belfoii in the most’^i^^ern part of Alsace, 
required a long continued siege, and the^l^^hg round this place 
was closely connected with great operations in the field, (v. 
Chapter 12.) 

Excepting Belfort, * and Bitsch (which never fell at all), the 
last fortified place in Alsace passed into German hands with the 
capitulation of'Neu-Breisach. 

In the adjoining LorrainCj the places now -in question were 
Pfalzburg and Phionville, belonging to that part wliich was to 
be won back again; as well as whiclr%a8 very 'important 

from being a bar to the only dIKct railroad to Paris; erdun^ 
of great consequence as a point of support to tlie enemy’s under- 
takings, and Lomjwy and Monlmedy^ places which cci*tainly were 
of less importance,^ but still could not remain disregarded, as they 
weie centres for the resistance of the enemy, in the midst of . the 
German lines of communication. 


10 
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PFALZBURG. 

The III. Army l)ad already come in contact with Pfalsburgj 
when marching past it on the 8th of August, and on the 14th it 
was bombarded, by the whole of the artillery corps of the VI. 
Army Corps, with 60 fietlS guns. 

The strength of Pfalzburg consisted in its position upon 
high rocky hills. The place is only small, numbering 3700 in- 
habitants, and was garrisoned by a battalion of the 63rd Line 
Regiment, 100 artillerymen, a battalion of the Garde Mobile, 
and 600 men, compose^ of scattered Turcos, Zouaves and other 
^^isol^s”. 

As was always the case in the* course of the war, the bom- 
bardment of the worries of the fortress with field guns produced 
no result. ^ ^ 

A consideral^J^i^fe was ignited in the town, fifty -seven 
buildings were de4t^^> but the commandant. Major Taillanly 
refused the summons to Surrender, sent to him on the 15th of 
August. 

From the 16th therefore, only two battalions of the Line 
remained behind for the investment, and from the 19th, three 
Tvttndwehr battalions from the Thuringian Regiments 31 and 71. 

This was a very difficult operation, for the country round the 
fortress can „be' biit little surveyed, and in many parts is deeply 
intersected, so that the line of westment had to be extended to 5 or 
6 hours \frora 18 to 22 Englira miles) in length, and consequently 
a large number of outposts wj^s necessary. ^ Added to which, the 
garrison carried on a very energetic petty warfare. 

In consequence of two companies being ordered away, and 
numbers falling sick from the fatigues of outpost duty , the 
strength of the investing Corps until October was reduced to 1700 
men; but from the 20th of^; October it was again somewhat increased 
by reinforcements iri cavalryj 

On the 24th of August, the garrTson made a strong sortie, 
which was very well executed. About 800 men advanced in 
echellon, with great rapidity against the village Untev - Eibhen- 
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Baracken, then suddenly closing together, took the village and 
threw hack the German outposts* As soon as the investing troops 
^were concentrated and brought up, H;he Frencli moved back under 
cover of the guns of their fortress. Similar sorties were made by 
the garrison, on the 25th of August, against Mittelbronn, and 
again on the 27th of August, against Unter-Eichen-Baracken. 

The situation of the investing troops was exposed to danger, 
and did not cliange for tiie better until reinforced by the arrival 
of a 4-pounder field battery from the Strasburg siege corps. 

On the 14th of September the garrisqin made a sortie against 
Biichelberg, which was very successfully repulsed. 

Until Strasburg had been taken, ho^yever, strong bands of 
Francs-tirenrs filled the ^country round Ltitzelburg, so that measures 
for security had to be considerably increased, even in rear of the 
cantonment, and the powers of the men^ were strained to the 
utmost. ^ ^ 

This condition improved from the b^^ra^g of October, when 
the Francs-tirenrs departed to the southf ' A ^erious attack upon 
the fortress could not, however, be attempted. 

Neither the regular siege nor the bombardment had a prospect 
of success, for the nature of^ the ground rendered the formation 
of covered approaches very difficult, and the rocky structure of 
tlie lofty fortifications offered too powerful a resistance to the 
shot. Besides wliich, the place was not of sufficient value to 
justify the toil and sacrifice of a strong attack, in order to gain 
possession of it. 

Upon one occasion, the 24tli of November, a short boi^bard- 
ment from field guns, was opened at 10.30 o’clock p.m., to make 
reprisals for the frequent fire of the garrison upon single, posts 
and patrols; but otherwise, the investment only was carried out 
with the object of subduing the place by starvation. 

These means gained the object. 

On the 30th of November parlemmitaires appeared from the 
fortress, who tendered tlie capitulation, but also required the free 
departure of the garrison. 

The offer was refused by Major von Giese^ commander of 
the investing troops. 

IG* 
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The commandant of the fortress now endeavoured to send 
away the Gardes Mobiles in bodies as deserters, but the trick was 
frustrated. 

»'• 

Then, finally, on the 12th of December, at 2 o’clock p.m., 
Major Taillani offered to sun^ender at discretion. 

On the 14th of December, the occupation of the fortress by 
German troops ensued, &Srofficers and 1838 men became prisoners 
of war, and 65 guns were taken# All these guns had been pre- 
viously spiked by the garrison, all the powder and ammunition 
stores destroyed., and.; 12,000 rifles broken. No reproach can, 
however, be made on this account, as no stipulation was made for 
the articles named to dcliypred up, a,nd no protocol had been 
drawn up, as to the mode of surrender. 

The commandant of the fortress hadvSimply declared that the 
gates were open, and ganrison disarmed, although not con- 
quered; h^had no^ engagements in the way of further 

arrangements. 

It was notori^yiuat nothing but starvation, combined with 
a small-pox epidemic,^ Ita^ brought about the surrender, and it 
must be acknowledged tjiat the defence had been excellent, espe- 
cially in regard to the sorties; also’, on the other hand, that the 
investing troops, so weak in numbers, had distinguished themselves 
by their performances. 


TIIIONVILLE |bw DIEDENHOFEN). 

Thionvillej with 8000 Inhabitants aqd a ^gaiTison of over 
4000 men, had already been wMched and invested during the 
investment of Metz, soon "after the battle of Gfravelotte. This 
measure was necessary for the security of the investing army. 

The attack upon the fortress, however, only began after the 
fall of Metz. * . 

Situated upon Sie left ^ank of the Moselle, about three miles 
(13^5 English miles), downf the stream, from Metz, Thionville has 
a regular fortification, upon i this bank, composed of ravelins and 
bastions, with counter-guards lying in front, and a girdle of ibnettes 





outside the covered w^y. Upon the right bank, there is a double 
t^te de pout, for covering the passage across the Moseiie and its 
neighbouring arm. 

« The flat Moselle valley, lying immediately around, is bordered 
by commanding hills, which endanger the fortress, at a distance of 
from 2000 to 2500 paces upon the right bank, aud 3000 to 4000 
paces on the left bank. 

Tlie 14th Infantry Division, Lieuteimht General vofi Kamecke, 
was charged with the conquest of the fortress. He moved off from 
Metz on the 9tli and 10th of November, and approaclied by both 
banks of the river. On the 10th, 11th and 12th, General 
von Kamecke made a minute reconnaissance, and then decided upon 
a bombardment from the! heights miaitionedt After this the fortress 
was closely invested, thirteen companies of siege ariillery belonging 
to Metz were brought up, ' i. e. from Verdun (which at that time 
had already, been taken), and bombardin^b^tteries were constructed 
upon both banks. * ^ ‘ 

Upon the right bank, 6 rifled 24-pou®^fs^,. rifled 12-pounders 
and 4 13 inch French mortars were the Bois dlllange 

and tlio Bois d’Yutz, at a distance of aboui 2200 paces; besides 
these, four heavy batteries of the 7th Field artillery- Regiment were 
also brouglit into position upon the hill of Haute Yutz and the 
hill to the east, before Illange, partly for the purpose of bombarding 
the tete de pont, and partly, the north-east front of the town. 

Upon the left bank of the Moselle, at a greater distance, as 
much as 5000 paces, wifere erected two batteries of 4 rifled 24- 
poiinders at Chdteau Serre; one Sattery of 4 rifled 24-pounders 
to the nortli of tlie road from Thionville to Marspich , one battery 
of 5 rifled 24-pOunde'rs at Mai|pn ncuve, one battery of 4 rifled 
12-poiinders at .Weymerange, one battery of 4 rifled 24-pounder8 
to the south of tlie road from Thionville to Bauvange, one battery 
of 4 rifled 12-pounders to the north of the^ road Bauvange an 
St/ Michel, and three batteries of 4 rifled 12-pounder8 at Maison 
rouge, to the west of tlie Luxemburg^isfl. • 

This bombardment preparation w:?ls extraordinarily large in 
comparison with its object. 

Favoured - by the ground, the batteries could, for the most part, 
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be constructed in the day time ; masking objects were at hand; so 
that the work was but little disturbed by the enemy. 

lu the night of the 21 st of November the construction of all 
the batteries was completed; and also their equipment; and; at thcf 
same time; the line of investment was pushed closer to the fortress. 
On the 22nd of November, at 7 o’clock a.ra., the first shots fell, 
and a regulated fire was;then opened, which lasted until noon. 

The fortress replied with vigour, and with well aimed shots. 

-At 1 o’clock p.m., the fire of the bombardment began afresh, 
and was slowly sustained until the following morning. 

During this night the first parallel was opened at a distance 
of 800 paces to the west of the town, and this finished the prepara- 
tions for a regular attack. 

The following day the cannonade was continued in the same 
manner as on the 22 Qd. 

At 1.30 o’clockj^lh., the fortress hoisted a white flag. 

The c7)mman^||9Pnmamle^ a free departure for the women 
and children, ai^^^^^misticc 24 hours. The negotiations 
were broken off, i^^^^re was again commenced, and continued 
until 10.30 o’clock a. m. on the 24th. At this hour the white 
flag appeared afresh ; the conimaudunt. Chef de bataillon Manrice^ 
had decided to surrender. On the following day the fortress was 
occupied; 120 officers and about 4000 men became prisoners of 
war, 200 guns were taken, and a great quantity of war material 
and several magazines filled with provisions. 

The unlucky little town ^ad suffered very considerably, and 
more, comparatively, than Strasburg. 

^ 

MONTMtoY. 

Tlie conquest of was set on foot, by Lieutenant 

General mn Kamecke y iiifcediately after the fall of Thionville, 
and indeed simultaneously^with the oWervation of Longwy. 

The fortress of MontmMy^^with a small town of about 2500 
inhabitants, lies on the Chfers, one mile ( 4^/5 Engl, m.) fr»m the 



Belgian frontier, and forms a station on the railroad between 
Thionville and Sedan. The fortress is characterised by two divisions. 
The Aai/fe” situated upon a three cornered rock, 200' high, 

• descending on all sides at an angle of from 30 to 45 degrees, is 
very strong; it contains five ban’acks for 800 men, an arsenal 
and two powder magazines. The ^ville hasse'\ situated between 
the Olliers and the ville haute^ is only defended by a loop-holed 
wall, which being exposed on all sides can easily be shot down. 

The gamson numbered over 3000 men, with 65 guns ; they 
had brought themselves into notice on the 11th of October, by 
making a sortie against Stenay, and seizing the German Etappen 
command at that place. General von Kamecke decided upon a 
bombardment, and, on the 7th of December, commenced to construct 
batteries. The rifled 24-poundcrs (8 long and 10 short), 20 rifled 
12-pounders and 20 rifled 6-pounders, field guns, wore placed upon 
the heights surrounding tlife fortress, at a dfstance of from 2000 
to 3800 paces, and 4 rifled mortars close behind 

the village of Vigneulles. the batteries was 

a very difficult undertaking, both on a(^M|||Fthe activity of the 
garrison, whose cannon and rifle fire fOT^t^tlht besiegers to work 
exclusively at night, and also from obstacles of the ground — 
the hill and valley roads being covered with hard frozen snow, 
which interfered with bringing up guns and other material. 

On tlie morning of the 12th of December, however, the 
batteries were ready and equipped; the fire upon the fortress began 
at 7.30 o’clock, in bright weather. 

After a short time, it was very energetically replied to, from 
Montmedy, and, although several guns upon the front attacked 
were silenced, the fire of the fortress lasted until dusk. 

On the following day, thm’e being a thick fog, the cannonade 
was only continued slowly, in the same manner as it had been 
during the night ; in the evening the town was observed to be on 
fire, and at 7.30 o’clock, a parlementaire appeared, to negotiate 
the capitulation. A mutiny amongst ^rt of the garrison had made 
it impossible to continue the defence. The surrender took place at 
2 o’clock p.m., on the 14th of Decemb^; in addition to the garrison, 
236 German prisoners of war came into German hands. 
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LONGWy. 


Longuy had been invented at the latter end of November^ 
by Colonel von Cosel^ by order of ^General von Kamecke, and* 
the bombardment first began on the 16th of January. 

The fortress lies upon the right bank of the Chiers, and, like 
Montmddy, forms an upper and a lower town; the latter is hot 
fortified at all, the upper town, however, is surrounded with bastion 
fortifications, conforming to the shape of the rock on which it lies, 
and is unusually sti’ong. The fortress was erected by Vauban in 
1680, as a counter fort to Luxemburg. The town contains about 
2700 inhabitants. 


Longwy held out against the bombardment, from the 16th to 
the 25th of January 1871, favoured by its high situation and 
strong rock fortificaj^nfi. After thjpit, the capitulation ensued, with 
a garrison of 400p''‘ii&n and ^^00 guns. 


MtolfeRES. 

Misieras, an important point of support for the Franc -tireurs 
in tlfe Ardennes, wa^ inverted and bombarded in the latter days 
of December, after the fall of Montmddy. The siege coyps was 
under the command of Major General von fF oyna. 

The fortress lies upon t|4£: right bank of the Meuse, in a 
bend of the river, which liete runs so close that the fortress 
resembles an island.^ Thus its capability of resistance lies , to a 
great extent, in the . surrounding water, which fills all the ditches, 
and can be used for inundatiob. ^hc town has about 6000 in- 
habitants and forihs t^e junction of the railroads to Rlieims and 
Thionville. The fortifications are characterised by a citadel with 
seven bastions upon the east; side, which cQmmands tlie Meuse, and 
a horn work upon the westlside, from which a second horn work, 
with three lunettes, is throij^ out. ^ 

A bombardment of som| days, which infiicted great losses on 
the garrison and inhabitants, resulted in the capitulation;! this 



took place on the 2nd p{ Janoary 1871, and> with the fortress, 
2000 naen, 106 gnns and large magazines of provisions were 
brought into German power. 


KOCEOY. 

The fall of Mezi^res was immediately followed by the taking 
of Rocroy. Three days after the occupation of the former fortress, 
five battalions and two squadrons of Sen(lcfi\s Landwehr Division, 
with six b{i,ttcries, under the command of General von Woyna^ 
moved forwai*d for the purpose of carrying Rocroy by surprise. 
Quite unobserved, in a thick fog, they succeeded in enclosing the 
fortress in the form of a cincture, and in directing 36 guns upon it. 
The commaiidaut was only made aware of^Jhe presence of the 
enemy/ by the arrival of the German^ ^rlementaire with the 
summons to surrender. The capituj^^n . i| i| ^ p^ed, but marvellous 
to relate, to the astonishment of the.^ bee^m^;i^mselves, the Are 
from the German guns which lasted fo r ^ toaShy^ . produced the 
most decisive success, although there waMBo^bject for the gunners 
to aim at, nor could the efficacy of the shots be discovered any- 
whei*e. 

As it was imagined that the ai^tillery .fire, in such a thick 
fog, was useless, General von Senden, who arrived at noon, had 
even given orders for the firing to cease at 5 o’clock p. m. and 
made arrangements for the departfire of his greatly fatigued troops, 
leaving a rear-guard behind. He would not however, neglect once 
more summoning the commandant to surrender,, and sent the parle- 
mentaire, First Lieutenant von Ftoter, again, into the fortress for 
this purpose. 

Lieutenant von FOrster was astonish ed^ to see that the shot 
thrown at random, had ignited considerable fires, and observed that 
the garrison and inhabitants were in a ktate of utter confusion. 

The commandant, threatened with mutiny, begged that a rapid 
entrance might be made by the German troops; the disoinier had, 
however, already risen to such |i., height, tjiat most unusual steps 
had to be taken instantaneously. 



lu order to take immediate posseseiou of the gate^ Lieutenant 
von Fdi*ater armed / 8 liberated German priaoners of war (5 of 
the cavalry^ 1 of iiifaptry and 2 clviliana) with rifles belonging 
to the Garde Mobile, and mounted a guard at the gate whicli 
kept order until the aiTival of two Prussian companies. 

There fell into German hands, with the fortress, 8 officers 
and 300 men; 72 guns, one colour, many arms, 400 cwt. of powder 
and enormous stores of provisions, ammunition and articles of 
clothing were acquired. Possession was taken on the 5th of January, 
during cutting cold weather. 


TOUL. 

The conquest was made long before the forts situated 

on the Belgian ai^^^^dfembi^g frontiers had been taken. 

As early as^^ ^ f ^ gpf^^tember the Grand Duke of Mcckleu- 
burg-Schwerin, XIII. Army Corps, had belonged to 

the investing army^ff^^^s since the 3rd of September, received 
the mission of occupying ChMons and Rheims, in order to secure 
the lines of communication of the German army before Paris, and 
to take Toul^ which, barred, the railroad to Paris. 

The Graftd Duke divided his Corps; the 2nd Landwehr Division 
was directed upon ChMons, the 17th Infantry Division, reinforced 
by almost the whole of the ArCJlery Corps, and dlie 18th Dragoons 
and 11th Uhlans (two light reserve batteries and the 17th Dragoons 
followed the Landvfehr) marched upon Toul, and arrived in their 
cantonments round the fortroBs:on the evening of the 12th. 

Information was obtained by means of reconnaissances, that 
Toul could certainly not be :t&en by a coup de main^ on account 
of its wet ditches and high walls, but that it could be bombaf|ied 
with a prospect of success; 

. At present there were > no heavy guns at hand , (with the 
exception of some French ^ns taken^t Marsal, which, as yet, 
the artillery did not rightly uiC^e|^and how to use), and tliese had to 
be waited, for, from Cologne add Magdeburg. The Grand ^Duke 
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gave over the command to General von Schimmelmann ^ and 
repaired to the chief-head-quarters, by commimd of the King. 

Up to the 19th of September, the attack was limited to a 
•close investment, and an occasional bombardment from iSeld guns. 
On this day, the 33rd Infantry Brigade , the Uhlan Regiment 
and three light batteries were moved to Chklons. 

The expected siege guns arrived on the following day, and 
on the morning of tlie 23rd, the construction and equipment of the 
batteries had been completed. The Grand Duke was again present 
at the bombardment. 

At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the white flag appeared on one 
of the towers of the beautiful cathedral, after the fire from the 
fortress had been tolerably brisk during the day, and the suburb 
of Mansuy as well as the village of St. Evre, both of which • were 
occupied by the investing troops, had been set on fire. 

The capitulation, as was the case with afrafest all the fortresses, 
was based upon the capitulation ^of ^tlj^^^With the fortress, 
109 officers, 2240 men, 120 eagle, 197 

bronze guns including 48 rifled, conside ^ljs ato if a of arms, equip- 
ment and clothing, as well as large of provisions and 

forage, fell into tlie hands of the Germans. 


SOISSONS, 

The conquest of Soissons likewise fell to the charge of the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg’s Corps; this fortress lay so near to 
Paris, and was so dangerous to the investing army, besides being 
of much importance as a point of obstruction on the railroad from 
Rheims to Paris, that its capture was necessary. 

The present fortifications of Soissons are of quite a late date, 
-V since 1840; they consist of a circumvallation of bastions, a 
strong earth rampait with high escarp walls, ravelins and several 
advanced horn works. The ditches are dry, but still the west 
front liad been inundated by damming the Aisne. 

The* garrison amounted to ^out 4800 men, and the equipment 
consisted of 128 guns. . 
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The Siege Corps was formed of the 3rd Landwehr Div- 
ision, four eompanies of Siege Artillery, and two companies of 
Pioneers ; it brought 10 rifled 24-pouQdei‘s, 16 tifled 12-pounderQ, 
6 Tpound mortars, 2 35 centimetre French moi*tai*8, and 4 22 cen< 
tim6ti*e French mortars, besides two field batteries. 

The siege batteries were erected paii;ly upon the hill of Vaux, 
about 2000 paces from the enceinte , and partly upon the hill of 
Genevi^re, at a distance of about 3000 paces. The raoiiars were 
placed further to the front, behind the railroad embankment. 

The preparations were finished on the 12th of October, and 
the bombardment commenced, combined with an effort to make a 
breach in the front lying opposite the hill of Vaux. In case the 
bombardment did not effect the purpose quickly, an assault was 
to be attempted. 

The fire of theiortress was very well directed ; it was aimed 
at the right points disturbing the work, even during the con- 
struction of* the b|ranes^and after that, replied very energetically 
to the bombardm^n^Sp^tljjB first day too, the fortress had the 
upper hand in tl^a fight ; it succeeded in dismounting two 

of the enemy^s gunB,^wmlst the besiegers only accomplished the 
ignition of some fires in the town.*; 

On the following day, however, the besiegers succeeded in 
gaining tlje advantage, and a breaching fire was begun. On the 
14th of Octofier, in the evening, most of the barrelled guns of 
the fortress were silenced, and a breach was also effected. The fires 
in the town could no longer be extinguished. Nevertheless the 
garrison continued the mortar fire, from behind the ramparts, with 
great obstinacy. 

Biit on the 15tli of October,' at 8 o’clock p.m., the commandant, 
urged by the inhabitants, > and disquieted by signs of demoralization 
in a portion of his troops, cotiamenced negotiations, which led Jo 
the conclusion of a capitulation, in the course of the^^ night. W' 

The Grand . Duke moved in on the , 16th; 4633 prisoners 
wore made, and 128 guns and groat depots and magazines were 
taken, ? , 
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VERDUN. 

After the attack of the Meuse Array upon Ferdwn (v. 
Chapter 6.) during their raarch, had proved abortive, and this 
fortress had, for a long time, been a cause of disturbance to the 
investing troops before Metz, and to the lines of communication of 
the German Army in the west, the observation of the place was 
changed, ou the 25th of September, into a close investment, and a 
bombardment was projected. 

The Meuse flows through Verdun, it is surrounded by a cir- 
cumvallation of bastions, and has a citadel. The fortress is com- 
manded by heights, on all sides, at the distance of about 3000 
paces. The garrison amounted to about 4000 men with 137 guns. 

A provisional bombardment with field guns having failed, 
just as it had already done on the 23rd^*jfll^ugust, it became 
necessary to wait for the arrival of the siegl^guns. 

These did not make their appearancjiui^j^ the 12th of October, 
and had , for the most part , been cJ^pfer^Srin ; Toul ; they \«ere 
however, Frencli guns throughout, — W^iyifl^ 24-fiounders, 24 
rifled r2-pount(ers, 4 2 2centim^tre mortars and 4 22centimetre 
howitzers; only two Prussian reserve batteries besides the French 
material, were at hand, — 12 rifled 6-pounders, with which the 
fruitless bombardment liad been made. The besiegers made pre- 
parations for the cannon attack , with an equal, number of guns 
on both sides of tlie Meuse ; they took ' possession of the heights 
of Belleville upon the right bjuik, and of Thierville on the left 
bank, drove the French out of the villages lying in front, and ip 
the night of the 12th, constructed all the batteries, at a distance of 
about 3000 paces. The bombardment began on the following morning. 

The construction of these batteries had, however, been too 
htoiedly performed; the battery of 8 rifled 24-pounderB, which 
w^ to make the breach, was erected on the ridge of the height of 
Belleville, in such a manner that it could be plainly seen and 
was greatly exposed. There was also a scarcity of ammunition, 
so that some had to be manufactured during the night; added to 
which , the serving troops wei^ quite unacquainted with the 
French guns. 
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Tha fire was thus opened with very unfavourable prospects^ 
and led to no satisfiustory result. 

Tho garrison replied by a well aimed, efficacious fire, dis- 
mounted several guns and inflicted severe losses upon the troops, 
particularly those of the breaching battery, and finally attained 
a d^ided superiority; although some fires had broken out in the 
fortress and some guns had been dismounted on the ramparts. 

Towards evening on the 16th of October, the German batteries 
became silent from want of ammunition, and from this moment the 
siege again ciianged into an investment. 

The garrison, which, shortly before the cessation of the bom- 
bardment, had already decided to capitulate, now again took 
courage, and in a short time made a powerful sortie, in which 
it succeeded, under cover of night, in penetrating into the 
enemy’s batteries i^^^piking some of the guns. 

Nev^theless oh the Sth^of November they surrendered, after a 
considerable siege been provided from' Metz, which place 

hai, in the meantiisC^Yalleu into German hands. 

The fonress oapittitated with about 4000 men, 2 generals 
and 161 officers, 136 guns, 23,000 rifles and considerable stock 
of war material of different descriptions. 


L4 FJteRE. 

The fortress of La Fere, lying on the left bank of tlie Oise, 
between that river and the Serre, next came into question; an 
army for the relief of Paris, having been organized to the north 
of that city> it was importii# to deprive it of this point of appui. 
La F^re lay in the radius of the French Northern Army, which 
made an attempt to relieve it on the 2()th of November, and, as a 
rallying point for the Fraiies-tireurs, was a- troublesome neigh- 
bourliood to Soissons and the surrouij^g country, now occupied 
by the Germans. 

The fortress is not laige, it had a garrison of 2000^ men, 
iiicludirig the Gardes Mobiles and Francs - tireurs, and was equipped 
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with about 70 gaud. Its main sti^ngth lay in the consi^lrabte 
inundations , which however were so far dieiadvantage^is to its 
capabilities of resistance that the water penetrated into the Oetlibi^ 
and ground floors of the low-lying town, so that the. mhabitants 
could find no shelter during the bombardment; 

La F^re was unable to resist a serious bombardment, and 4he 
commandant was so much convinced of this, that before the invest* 
ment began, he determined .to savo all the artillery material by 
sending it off to Lille. The inhabitants, however, opposed this, 
and effected the relief of the commandant by an officer of marines, 
who declared that the fortress wou\j^ hold out until its last 
biscuit. 

Ill the iiiglit of the 24th of November, the besiegers brought 
into position to the west of the fortress, at a distance of about 
2000 paces, 8 rifled 24-pounder8, 12 rifled 'i|j-pounders, 6 rifled 
6-pounders and 6 mortars ; these silenced the guns of the fortress, 
even on the first dky, ignited fires in tlie and on the 26th 

effected J:he capitulation, without haviiig sufi^d any loss. ^ 


PEKONNK. 

Phonne^ lyhig upon an island in the Somme, is, similar to 
La Fere, protected by water ; this fortress also obtained some im- 
portance in the operations qf the Northern Armies, and its conquest 
is wortliy of remark, because it resulted exclusively from the fire 
of captured French guns. 

The garrison of Peronne, over 3000 men with about 70 guns, 
had brought itself into notice, during the time that part of 
Genei-al von Manteuffers Army occupied Amiens, by seizing a care- 
lessly returning railway detachment in Ham\ and, in other ways, 
liad caused some uneasiness to the German Northf3rn Array. 

In consequence of this the German Artillery commandant of 
the citadel of Amiens, First Lieutenant Schmidt^ prepared a siege 
train, and upon a suggestion of his witli respect to the bombard- 
ment of Peronne, was sent out against this fortress, (which had 



:beira hiyetrf^d for lOBije dajfs), oa the 3QA ^Deeei^ber) with 6 riiSed 
),2'poandeJ%, 2 22ceptim^re raortarg and 4 22ceatiiahhre howitaera. 
^Fhe ^mh Army onder General Faidiierhe had; at that time, been 
obli|;ed. to retire from i the neighbourhoqd of Amiens. 

Lieutenant Schmidt had selected the south-western front for 
the attack. The expedition met with considerable difficulties from 
the roads covered with sUppery ice upon the hard frozen ground, 
and was epdangered by the neighbop|hood of Faidherbe’s Army. 

The .bombardment began on the morning of the 2nd of January, 
and was carried on for two diays with favourable results (the delay 
in Amiens having given l|te opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the French guns). Tlion, however, the bombardment liad to be 
suspended for a time in consequence of the issue of the battle of 
Bapaume, after which both armies retired. The fire was continnod 
with three guns orty, whilst the remainder were hel^ in readine^ 
to drive 

After some days^ however, tiie danger disappeared and the 
bombardment begaP^afresh, and led to a capitulation on the 
9tli of January 1871, after having lasted altogether seven (lays. 


The defence of almost all the fortresses was undertaken and 
prosecuted by the Frencli with praiseworthy courage, and in some 
cases also in an intelligent manner. ^ 

In almost all, ibe bombardment produced the decisive result, 
it demoralized the garrison througli the constant peril of death, 
and moved the inhabitants to, influence the commandant. 

The superior leadership!^ and discipline on tlm German side, 
the superiority of the Prussian artillery material, the insight and 
energy of the German officers always bore away the victory. 



TENTH CHAPTER. 
The Siege of Pabis. 


The siege of Paris, which resulted in the capitulation of this 
giant fortress, is, incontestably, one of the greatest military 
spi^ctacles that the world has ever beheld; it was the most im* 
jKirtant event in the development of the whole war. Yet, looking 
at it solely from a military point of view, is not sufficient to 
o1l>tain a correct idea even of the military importance of the event. 
Neither the occurrences in Paris, nor the actions of the besiegers 
can be measured by a military scale alone. 

It is the peculiarity of this phase of the war, that not only 
had a complicated political state of ^ower to be taken into ac- 
count^ but also perfectly new and unexampled factors of military 
power, and lastly the wavering humours of a large, helpless, ex- 
citable and unceiiiain population. 

Never has a policy had. more reason and better opportunity 
for acting with wisdom, than German policy after the overthrow of 
the empire. The problem was solved with incomparable ability, 
aitd yet, as it was not omniscient, at the end a fault was com- 
mitted which was capable of calling into question the fulfilment 
of the peace conditions. In stipulating the conditions of the 
capitulation, neither the disarmament of the National Guard, nor the 
ocdupation of the city were insisted upon. Thus it was possible 
that an event so incredible as an out-break of civil war in the 
city at last delivered from the enemy, could take place. Certainly — 
who can tell what harm might have resulted from an occupation 
of the city I 
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Mindful of its exalted position ^ as the director of a great 
cultivated nation^ the Prussian Government could not^ from the 
first moment of the siege ^ even when considered as a military 
question, overlook the fact that it was the most beautiful city in 
the world, although a foiiress, with which the German arms were 
now concerned. It could not overlook the fact that the population 
of Paris, uniting all the weaknesses and vices of mankind with 
the amiable and estimable qualities of an educated people, was a 
most unusual object for warlike measures , not only on account 
of its multitude but also in regard to its character. 

Paris, the nucleus of unequalled treasures in art and science, 
was the propei*tyv of the whole world, and what France had 
forgotten in her iShi^fall, great Germany would bear in mind. 

An inextinguishable detestation puraues the destroyer of the 
gi'eat centres of cultivation of mankind; the righteousness of his 
cause will 4>ot, here, protect the conqueror. 

The melancholy occurrences of the civil war, which followed 
the siege by the Gerioiarisj^ have shown to what liorrors the con- 
quest of the city bj stoila &uld lead, and the manner of defence 
that the Parisians wer^ capable of under the circumstances. 

It adds to the honour of Germany, that it did not fiftll to 
the lot of German troops to carry on the war wliich became the 
duty of French troo|)S in May and June 1871, through a weak 
and therefore unforturilite gove^ment ; and that German troops did 
not contribute to the ^destruction of the gorgeous, and historically 
notable, buildings of the old, ienowned city. 

The conquest of Paris was in the higliest degree honourable 
both for the rulers and waiTidSirs O^^jrmany; but- for Prance — it 
has needed the sanguinary lio|n*or^if^the civil war to make the 
world forget, that the defence of ¥aris agaiiist the Germans was 
well adapted to cover the Jpreiich name with lasting ridicule. For 
four months and a half, half a million of well armed defenders 
of their country allowed themselves to be shut up, in the greatest 
fortress of the world, by 3^0,000 n^, whilst, during the whole 
time, they never ceased congratulating each other upon their heroic 
cpurage, and threatening tl|e enemy with total destruction. 

In order rightly to appreciate the vastness and multilateral 
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datiire of the tasks for the Direction of the German army and 
state ^ one must first recall the external and interior clfndttion of 
the great object of operations — Paris, The natural situation of 
*the fortress is not paiticnlarly favourable, but finds advantages in 
some heights to the east and south-west, for excellently situated, 
commanding outworks, and at other points, is protected from the 
approach of the enemy’s siege works, by the course of the Seine 
and Marne , > especially so in the west and north-west. Its main 
strength lies in its, quite unusual, proportions, which have the 
effect on the one hand, of making it impossible to attack the 
outer forts, distributed in a circumference of 7 miles ( 82^/5 English 

on the other 
large masses 

of ti*oops for a surrounding siege. 

(Compare the general map of Paris.) 

There is a double line of fortifications. ; The town itself and 
part of the suburbs are surrounded by a; vei^ strong enceinte^ a 
girdle of fortresses, whose longest diameter , ; from Porte Point du 
Jour in the south-west, to the outermost poinf of la Villette in the 
north-east is i Vg of a mile (about 7 V 2 English miles), whilst its 
shortest diameter, a 'line leading through 4lie intersecting point of 
the Seine (whicii flows tlirough the enceinte and Paris), in the south- 
east, by the Tuilevies to Les Batignolles^ * is 1^/5 of a mile 
(5^2 Englisli miles) in lengtli. 

The enceinte consists of a circumvallation of bastions, with 
masonry escarps, without outt^^^; 5 «rorks and without casemates; the 
ditch is 35 feet wide, and.,^; be filled by the Seine. Ninety 
four bastions jut out upon hlfjiides, and enable a concentrated 
fire to be opened upon the assailant. They are distinguished by 
numbers, and run from bastion 1 , on the riglit bank of the Seine, 
at the point where it enters the town, to bastion 94 on the left 
bank, exactly opposite No. 1 . In the interior of the enceinte , a 
paved military road runs along the whole circumvallation, and 
besides this, a railroad belt, which at the same time, unites all 
the lines entering from outside with one another. Thus there is 
the most excellent communication within the enceinte; in a veiy 
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miles), by a cross fire, but in the front only, J|pd 
hand, of obliging the foe to accumulate extraordUa^ily 
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abort time^ a conaiderable number of troops can be con^ntrated 
upon any threatened point. 

The suburbs extend beyond this inner circumvallation^ and 
from them; country houses and villages ; in unbroken succession^ 
for a mile ( 4^/5 English miles) in extent. 

In an outer line of fortifications ; a cinctm*e of detached forts 
and redoubts intersects these countless excrescences and satellites 
of the great city. '’They present the first and strongest resistance 
to the besieger, and although they do not lie sufficiently distant 
from the enceinte, to impede, completely, the efficacy of the new 
guns of the enemy upon the enceinte and beyond, yet they greatly 
limit this efficacy/ ;^ahd at any rate, prevent an immediate attack 
upon the town. lie partly on hills and partly in the plain ; 

on the eastern, southern and northern sides they lie close together, 
on the west there is only one — but the most important fort. They 
lie connected in such a manner, that no enemy can penetrate 
between, and that any two or three of them, can concentrate their 
fire upon one spot, whilst the assailant finds it impossible to bom- 
bard a single one different sides at the same time. 

The outer forts form different groups before the different 
fronts of Paris. 

(Compare the three special maps of the south-west front, tlie 
east front,* 'and the north front of Paris.) 

The south-west - front is distinguished by the Fortress of 
Mont Valirieriy a real fortress in itself, lying furthest towards 
the west, and then by the Ports Issy ^ Vanvresy Montroutje, 
Arcueil^ Bic^tre and Ivry. Whilst the fortress upon Mont 
Valdrien is a full mile ( 4^/5 Engllilh miles) from the one lying 

nearest to it. Fort Issy — the interl^l is filled up by a bend of 

the Seine — , none of the remaiuing forts are sepai*ated from each 
other by more than from 2600 to 3000 paces, and thus lie so 
near one another, that .even after one of them has been destroyed 
by the enemy, he would only be able to advance further under 
the cross fire of the two ne|ghbouringJforts. 

In front of these workp, however, at a distance of about 

1500 paces, there are hills, rising to above 400 feet, which if 

occupied by the besiegers, ipust gieatly imperil the forts by their 
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dMniiiatiog fire. These kte the heighis of Clamarty Mmdon and 
ChatUlon, As the limited time prohibited the construotion of con- 
siderable works upon these heights, which, properly, were ^necessary 
*for the secnrity of the sonth-west front, General Trochn had to 
content himself with simple field entrenchments. Works of this 
description were laid out, before the arrival of the enemy, at 
Moulm de la Tour^ in front of ChatUlon, at the village of 
yUlejuify and to the east of Yillejaif, at MouUn Saquet. Moreover 
the villages of Villejuif and Vitry sur Seine were placed in a 
state of defence. The very important hill of Montretout above 
St. Cloud, on the other hand, was not fortified — time failed, and 
the labour force of Paris w^s not properly uti]|||d. To the north 
of Mont Val^rien, however, a tdte de pont erected for the 
bridge of Neuillyy and a fortification Raised upon the hill of 
SL Ouen. 

Tlie east front is the strongest of all; the position of the 
fortifications here , corresponds exactly jyith the formation of the 
ridge of heights which stretches from th^ s&ipb Belleville, */i of 
a mile (about 3 English miles) outside l|j|e enceinte towards the 
east. Towards the north these heights sink down to the canal 
de rOurcq, and in the south, to the Maine. They are occupied 
by a group of forts which command all the approaches of the 
enemy from Chklons, Troyes and Melun, as jyell as the passages 
over the Seine and Marne near the spot^ where they unite into 
one stream. The most northeni of these forts is Romammllcy 
which lies only 1800 paces from the enceinte; below it, lines of 
entrenchments lead down to^^the canal de tOurcq. At 2000 
paces to the east of this foA^^l®® Noisyy which is connected 
with Fort Rosny, situated 2600 paces to the south-east, by the 
redoubts of Montreuil and La Boissiere, Fort No gent and the 
redoubt of Fontenay situated to the north of it, crown the south- 
eastern extremity of the heights, which commence at Belleville, 
and lie about 3200 paces south of the most advanced lunette of 
Fort Rosny. 

To the south of this the windings of the Marne, which is 
here 100 paces wide, form a hindrance to an approach; and at 
the spot where the enemy woqld have the greatest facilities for 
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'breaking through^ in the evemt of his having succeeded in 'cn>s$inK 
the river at its south-eastern bend^ namely in the defile formed 
by the bends of the river running near one another^ the road is 
barred by the redojibts of Gravelle and La Faisanderie with"^ 
the entrenchments lying between them. Again^ 2600 paces from 
the redoubt of Oravelle lies Fort CharentoUj in the angle between 
the Marne and the Seine, uniting the east front with the south- 
west front. Then, in a second line, lies ilit yfort^d Chateau 
of FincenneSy on the east front, 2500 paces from the enceinte. 

Fort SL Denis^ Fort ^ubermllere and the fortifications 
along the St. Penis canal form the north front. The town of 
St. Denis lies to the north of Montms^re (whicli played a pai*t. 
at the siege of I%is in the year 1814, bnt is now completely 
taken up by the Increasing city, and rises within the enceinte), 
is 4400 paces outside l;he walls and has three forts: Double 
Couronne^ tEst and de la Briche. At a later period, another 
work was erected 0#* the left bank of the Seine , at Villeneuve 
la Garenne^ in coui^tEn with the works of St. Denis. Thus 
St. Denis is also a' c^lotpletc fortress in itself, and very strong; 
the works are all defensively united with one another, and their 
ditches can be inundated by the stream Bouillon. Fort Auber- 
villers, 2400 paces from the most north-easterly point of the 
enceinte, covers Paris on this side, and commands the road to 
Lille, but is a long why from its neighbouring fort — 4400 paces. 
In order to give security to this wide interval, redoubts are erected, 
in a second line, along the canals of St, Denis and de (Ourcq, 

All the forts were moreover united with one another^ 
before and during the investment^ by a mnnmg line of en- 
trenchments. 

This must be mentioned to the honour of General Chabaud- 
Latour, who directed the great works of fortification. 

Paris is thus surrounded by sixteen forts and, moreover, by 
a multitude of redoubts and^ entrenchments, and in its enceinte, 
presents to the bdfeieger , who has been^ fortunate enough to over- 
come the first obstacles, a v|ry skong line of defence. The forts 
were new, since the year 1840, very strongly and well built ^ that 
of Mont Valdrien was of extraordinary solidity. They were all 
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partly during the first stages of the siege. 

The eommunicatiansy inside Ihe whole circle of the outermost 
* fortifications, are the best, altogether, that caii be conceived. The 
ground is interaected in all directions by railroads, broad, well 
paved or macadamized roads, and these ofiSer the most favourable 
means fbr coUecting a considerable mass of troops, at any spot 
where the defend^s may desire, in a comparatively short time. 
The Seine is crossed by a superfluously large number of the finest 
bridges. Telegraph wires united all the outer foii» with the city 
and with each other, and in the city itself there was a telegraphic 
communication between all jthe important potnti. All the aids of 
Bcienee were at the command of the defence; gieat mechanloal 
establisliments, as well as the large gun foundries and arm nianu< 
factories of the state, were at its service. 

It is also important to observe, that for making sorties either 
on a small scale or on the largest, with hi&dreds of thousands, 
no more advantageous formation than that' df. the foi^tress of Paris 
can be imagined. Each two forts make up excellent sortie gate, 
and these can prepare for it and support it by the fire of their 
heavy guns. A whole army can, any day, be brought together, 
unseen, inside the enceinte or at many points immediately behind 
the forts, which might break forth between the forts the hext 
morning at dawn, in splendid development y; and always^ be four, 
five or six times superior to an enemy at the given point, who 
has not a whole million of soldiers for the siege. 

Certainly if Mac Mahon had been allowed to lead the army, 
which came to ruin at Sedan,,;: to Paris, the German Army Direc- 
tion would not have been able to cany out the investment of this 
city, and if, instead, of going to the help of Bazaine, he had 
drawn towards Orleans, the siege of Paris could not have bSen 
undertaken at all. 

The forces of France were allied with unexampled misfortune ; 
they were squandered away before the siege of Paris, and trifled 
away whilst it was going on. • 

The following active forces were raised for the defence: 

1) a Corps of able, brave men, expert in arms, the sailors 
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9mA marines^ under their educated gnd intelligent officers. In all 
about 15^000 men. Amongst these re^ments of marine infantry^ 
General Trochu has drawn attention to thin superiority of Nos. 35 
and 42. ^ 

2) A mass of soldiers and other state oflfiieialsi who were ex< 
perienced in the use of arms^ but not organized^ and for the most 
part completely demoralized — a real mosaic troop. They were the 
depdt battalions of the former Imperial Guard ^ ^ troops of the 
Line which General Vinoy had brought away to Paris from 
Mdzi^res after the battle of Sedan , and old^ time served soldiers^ 
who were again caUed up, with Douaniers and Forest-keepers of 
all kinds, and ci-devant Sergeants de Ville and Gendarmes. There 
were besides these^ the fugitives from previous battles and marches. 
Altogether about 70,000 men. 

3) The Gardes Mobiles from the province, chiefly Bretons 
and Burgundians; then there were men from Beny, from Franche 
Comtd and Champagne and other provinces, men who probably 
had no clear idea of wbat a rifle was, especially on the system 
of a Remington, a Ohalsepot or Martini-Henry ; but who possessed 
patriotism and good physical qualities, and after six weeks of 
judiciims training could have furnished an efficient body of men 
under a capable leader. General Trochu estimates their number 
at 100,000. 

4) The Parisian Garde Mobile; *This was a corps which 
combined all the bad qualities of the population of a great city 
with the weaknesses of the provincial Gardes Mobiles. These 
Gardes Mobiles had , already , been once attached to the army of 
Chklons, and had first brought Mai’shal Canrobeii;, into a state of 
despair, and then perplexed Marshal Mac Mahon to such an extent 
that he decided on dispensing with their assistance and sending 
them back to Paris. There might have been 30,000 of them. 

5) The Garde Nationale of Paris. This ai*med mass was, 
according to Trochu’s estimate, only 50,000 men strong at tlie 
beginning of the siege. In iihe middl^of September a number of 
so cdlled battalions existed, of about 1000 men each, composed 
of citizeiis, tradespeople, do<^rs, lawyers, and officials. They^ were 
recruited from the mass of tiiose, who followed similar kinds of 
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oecapatiou^ in the same qaarteA>f the town, and who were p<^te8sed 
of similar means; — daring the siege they reached, on a^ hyerage, 
a strength of 1200 me# These battalions, to distingnish them 
Ikom those raised later, were called, old batt#|ons. In the other 
quarters of the town, where this regnlation did not as yet exist 
(the Government had always suppressed the legal formation of the 
Gardes Nationaux , from fear of revolutions), in the stiburbs and 
districts of Bellevt^ and Menilmontant for exrfhple, new battalions 
were raised when the si^ was threatened, each if which must, 
very quickly, have reached a capitation of about 2000. Altogether, 
in the month of October, the battalions numbered 266, whose 
strength is reckoned by General Trochu at 260,gp0 men, and by 
other authorities at a higher figure, up to more than 300,000 men. 
Amongst these Gardes Nationaux the best ai^ worst elements were 
to be found recklessly mixed together. Powerful young men stood 
shoulder to shoulder with portly elderly gentlemen; men with 
patriotic enthusiasm stood in the same rank vHth the most timid 
egotists. Highly educated men, who, evei^^p^n pampered by an 
over-refined life always show themselves of moral courage and 
great service in battle, were interspersed in a battalion with men 
who stood far below them mentally, and who could in no^'Vay 
make up for their want of military capability. 

At the commencement ^here was absolutely no selection, no 
division according to age or the good will of the men, and' when 
it was desired to begin this it was already too late. 

The equipment of the army was very heterogeneous, still, 
thanks to the active manufacture of arms, all the combatants were 
supplied with good rifles in the course of a few weeks, and finally, 
the artillery also, with numerous guns. Certainly the only arm 
which the Parisians , with some exceptions , understood ’ bow to 
serve y during this siege, was the stomachy which was contented 
with unusually frugal fare. On the whole an enormous material 
presented itself, the most part of which certainly, remained unem- 
ployed, but from which an able general might surely have pro- 
duced a serviceable army of 200,000 men, and from which a 
leader of genius, capable of carrying the masses along with him, 

# 
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'might have raised a formidable ara^ for imdertakit^ oh tka 
of the moment. . . : „ 

^he Commander in Chief of this ent|fo armj, about half a 
million of men, however — and this is the most promiiienf 
of all the peculiarities of the defence of Paris far more deference 
for his own army than for the enemy; or rather, he possessed a 
veil grounded respect for the enemy, but his fear oi an emeuie 
in his own troops Cas so gi'eat, that he all^ifed his regard for 
the enemy to give place entirely to his anxiety for internal quiet ; 
he arranged little upon his own initiative, but, in most of his 
acts, allowed himself to be driven by the population — the 
Garde Nationale. * . 

General Troehu was a very unfit Commander in Chief for 
such forces. A so}^^ of scientific education, experienced and 
sensible, he possessea Just sufficient penetration to see clearly, all 
the defects of his army, but had not the energy and talent to 
obviate these defebts and to bring the strong side of it into 
account. ■ “ > 

It may be assumed that, throughout, General Troehu did not 
deceive himself. He was completely convinced that the fate of 
the flhpital, of which he was the governor, depended solely, upon 
what measures the Germans would or could take. If the German 
army in pursuit of General Vinoy’s defeated troops, had passed the 
outer line of forts on the 19th of Se^ember, suddenly taken the 
enceinte by storm, and appeared before the l!6tel de Ville on the 
first day of the siege, General Trocliu would have been one of 
those, least surprised, at such a rapid solution of the affair. If 
the German army had destroyed some forts in the first four weeks, 
and then undertaken the assault, General Troehu could not have 
prevented it. 

As however the Germans took a different and a wiser course, 
which led to peace as well m to the capture of the city, he was 
'filled with amazement at the enemy, and at the same time with 
satisfaction in regard to his^ own situation. General Troehu was 
an Wor from the first of the siege to the last , and was 
obliged to be so in order fiU retain his position. % 

But why had be undettakan such a post? 
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/ He thought that he was^lk mil able to fill it as any one 
else,! and to perform his duty as a patriot. ^ ^ 

Havik^ fallen out0 favour, on account of liis work oh the 
French army in 1867, and being an object gf suspicion to the 
Court as an Orleanist in spite of his service in Italy and Africa, 
he had received an insignificant appointment at the beginning of 
the war, and only , on the formation of the 12th Army Corps had 
he been, named commander, and on tiA 17th of August, 
Governor of Paris. 

The General has given extensive earplanationSy in the sittings 
of the National Assembly on the 13th and 14th of June 1871, 
as to his personal position both with , regard to the political and 
military situation of France, some points of wluch will be found of 
interest here. The General affirms, that 6^^^ before the French 
defeats at Metz, he had pointed out to the fimperor Napoleon, the 
necessity of a rapid retreat of the whole army upon Paris, that 
his motion was approved of in the council of war, but that advices 
from Paris liad prevented the retreat from Joeing carried out. 

Later, at another council of war, presided over by the Em- 
peror, he was appointed Govenior of Paris with the charge of 
announcing and preparing for the Emperor’s arrival there. tiPac- 
cepimlj but only on the condition that Mac Mahon should lehd 
his array to Paris. He, Trochu, was to be named Commander in 
Chief of all the forces, wliilst the Emperor himself would resume 
the reins of government. 

Oil his arrival in Paris, he was however, received with gi'eat 
distrust by the Empress Regent, who declared that the plan of 
the retreat upon Paris was quite altered. She asserted that the 
Emperor was not coming to Paris, but would remain in Chfilons; 
Trochu might defend Paris without the Emperor. 

Contrary to his own conviction, he, yet, accepted out of 
loyalty and composed a proclamation beginning : 'T come as Governor 
of Paris, appointed by the Emperor, with the charge of pro- 
claiming a state of siege.” 

The Empress wished to liave the Emperor’s name removed 
from the proclamation, and in spite of his resistance, insisted upon 
this alteration. 
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The war minister, Count PikliflU, had received him no better 
tban ^eg^gent, and even declared to him that his arrival 
fnistrated all the well prepared measures %r the defence. (Trochu 
had become a fhvmirite with the opposition, since the Imperii^ 
Goveimment had slighted him.) 

On the night of the 3rd of September he had learnt, from 
an officer in the street, the news of the capitulation of Sedan, 
and General Soumsln had afterwards given proof that, un- 
beknown to him, General Palikao had been pla^d over Mac Mahon's 
army and also over that of Paris. His counsels were only met 
with mistrust both by the Empress and the Minister, Palikao, and 
the latter had broken off business relations with him. 

From this mom^^ his efforts were only directed towards the 
defence of the legislai^e against the seditious multitude. Summoned 
to take part in the now forming at the Hotel de Ville, 

he had undertaken the Presidency. 

In regard to the defence of Paris , Trochu then gives the 
following explanation \ “On the 6th of September, my colleagues 
Jules Favre and Picard, required me to state what deteiTed me 
from the undertaking; I answered that every fortified place, which 
is imt supported by an external army, falls into the enemy’s 
power; that Paris, with her emotions, would be subject to this 
axiom more than any other town ; ai^ consequently, since an army 
no longer existed, we should be uni^g in ^ heroic folly. But, 
I added, this heroic folly is necessary, to save the honour of 
France, and to give time to the amazed world to recover. — 
I confess that I counted upoh America’s remembering Lafayette’s 
comrades, England those of Inkerman. and Italy those of Solferino.” 

Trochu further says : “Hie chief difficulty was to make people 
believe in the siege of Paris. It was declared that the enclosing 

was impossible, or maintained that, if it were possible, the city 

would not hold out for fourteen days. 1 myself only believed 

in. a resistajice of 60 days The fortifications of Paris 

were made for another des<^ption of ffHiillery, and for other rifles. 
Everything bad to be macfo anew 

Upon the subject of ihe German lines of fortification, «Trochu 
said; “The Prussian works are the strongest that have ever been 
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made* 1 thank heaveui that l^oaseased the firmness to withstand 
those who would have forced me to make an attack moon Jhem* 
Bad I led my troops o^ beyond the first line they vIKl^have 
been lost It is a consolation to me that numerous families have 
been spared this misfortune. Recollect gentlemen^ the exertions 
of the insurgents; facts have proved the value of the defensive 
positions which covered Versailles.^ 

In the furthe^^^ourse of his speech ^ Troehu related how he 
had followed the projected by General Ducrot^ of making a 
sortie on a large scale from the peninsula Gennevilliers in the 
direction of Rouen, for the purpose of forming a junction with the 
Lille Army. 

Gambetta’s opposition had frusl^ted this plan. ^^Gambetta 
possessed considerable patriotism, but two in^^ faults. He thought 
that, after having called up all the strength of the coiintiy, he 
must transfer the guidance of it exclusively to the men of a certain 
party, and then he was involved in the ^military traditions of 
1792, and believed it possible to fight with uh^rill^d masses against 
organized armies. That this was not the case, even at that time, 
is attested by the memoirs of Dumouriez.*’ 

General Trochu’s further explanations also prove thatipthe 
measures which he took, especially the sorties, were forced upon 
him against his better conviction, partly by the population of 
Paris, and partly by Gambel!^. 

“More than twility times”, declared the General, “I was on 
the point of sending in my resignation; 1 did not do so, 1 swal- 
lowed the most cruelly bitter words, because I looked upon it as 
an act of cowardice to resign.” , 

For the German Direction, on the other hand, the problem 
of the conquest of Paris, was combined with very many cohsldeva- 
tions of the most diverse kinds. 

The attainment of a favourable and secure peach was and 
continued to be the main point. The capture of Paris was 
important , for it was anticipated that ^ it would i^ing on the 
peace y only Paris mml he the capture of Paris ^ that isy of 
the seat of the government and of prevailing influence upon 
the whole country. 
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V Further, Paris, when captareiil must be really and uneotidi- 
tk^aa^^Jlj^he hands of the conqueror, completely subjedied, in^* 
f^ineo^o^peace, &id disposing the prov||ces to peace. 

In the event of Paris overthrowing the government of thd 
National Defence, of anarchy breaking out in the city, or of the 
German army taking a city in which daily disturbances had to be 
suppressed — in these very possible cases PariSj- had not the high 
value which the price of its difficult conquei^ must entail. For 
under these circumstances, quite apart from t||t great sacrifices in 
human life, it was to be feared that a new goveimment would be 
formed in the provinces, or, above all, that no government would 
be established, witli which,^eace could be concluded, and lastly, 
that the provinces wonld bC encouraged to make a longer resistance, 
by the permanent dl||^anceB in Paris. 

Although, therefore, the government of the 4th of September 
was by no means legitimate, and indeed could not even claim the 
authority of a municipal government, still the Chancellor of the 
Confederation, whilst the investment was being completed, entered 
into negotiations about an armistice with the delegate of this 
government, Jules Favre, the minister of Foreign Affairs (v. page 289) 
whi# might be looked upon as a preliminaiy to peace ; and always 
having in view tlie attainment of a legitimate peace as quickly as 
possible, he proposed the mildest conditions which, altogether, could 
be offered. Even after these negofiatiSns had been broken oft‘, the 
German government did not- decline to refbgnise the Parisian 
government. 

This government, bad at it was, must be protected, on tlie 
pari of the Germans as if it were a real treasure, for it was 
foreseen that after its overfijirbw one still worse might spring up. It 
needed 'bnt a trifling difficulty in order to put into its place the 
dominion of a class of people, whose existence and aims were 
evidently better known to- Count Bismarck than to the French 
goveniment nefotiations bc'iween the Chancellor oiP the 

Confederation and the Fre^ieh Ministui^'' leave no doubt about this, 
and it is a wonderful fact t|at the Frenchman displayed indignation 
instead of gi’ateful intelligence. ^ 

Moreover, at the siege of the city, the German Army Direction 



Mted coBsistentl; with the eid in view, that it van necessary 
to hrii^ the p4^nlation to reeogntse their need of 
thoron^ hopetessness q|. resistance, was clearly p^ipsllmote 
Miem by evidence, time was given Siem to weigh the circtimsiaaees 
calmly, md everything that could nnnecessairity excite or exasperate 
them was avoided. That this wise moderation, nevertheless, did 
not spare the great city the horrors of a most rigid siege and of a 
bombardment^ and^ that the defence against the external foe was 
followed by the sangninary civil wai*, is enthely the fault 
of the inhabitants ; the result of the^ frivolity, pride and complete 
want of political and military intelligence in this people ^ who 
liad been 8o*?adly governed for centoi^es. 

Considered also n*om the narrower military point of view, 
the intended conquest of Paris presented*-^ difficulties. 

After the battle of Sedan an army of about 240,000 men was 
disposable for the siege, no great number for a fortress whose 
outer forts form a cordon 7 miles (32^5 English miles) in length. 
Besides which, it was known that a new French army was being 
formed on the Loire, of little importance at first, but in any case 
worthy of consideration. 

It was perfectly well known in the German head - qnarfei*s, 
that the works of the fortress were incompletely equipped and in 
bad condition, and that the defence, was as yet by no means 
organized; so that there wefe some chances for a surprisal. But 
an attack by force ^mld certainly have cost very heavy sacnfices, 
and then, the success of an attack by surprise could by no means 
be reckoned on beforehand, and cx)nseqnently was Wt thought of by 
German Generalship. In any case fin attack by force would have 
been at variance with the fundamental idea of the German Army 
Direction and policy. 

In siege operations, another way of quickly attaining the 
object, is by a bombardment. This also was not practicable at 
onc6, in the present case. The city, it is true, cou|d be reached 
by heavy guns from several points. A bombardment of Paris, 
however, would have very small effect, unless carried out by a 
very great number of guns, as experience proved later, and as 
had been rightly judged at head < quarters beforehand. The chief effect 
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of a bombardment ia conflagratioiiii but not only is the 0 % «o 
enoi^i^^jUirge that the ehella and shot firom rifled must 

bfs distributed, but the houses jire also built, with sueh 

solidity tiiat only very inconsiderable damage could be caused by 
the shot, and ignitions only exceptionally produced. A shot, which 
in Strasburg would have thrown down a whole house, in Paris, 
that combination of colossal stones, knocked a- bolo in the wall, 
or fell through the root and a couple of floot|, destroying some 
furniture but without injuring the stability o^il^ bouse. There- 
fore, for a bombardment of any importance, such a large park of 
guns was necessary, that several months must ei^se before it 
could be procured, r * ' 

To provide this, hoi^^iK^," and the amhmnition, necessary for 
a protracted bombardp^t, such an enormous transport material 
was required that the army supplies might have suffered in con- 
sequence. m 

In order to judge of the difficulties caused by this alone, one 
must consider that the investing army required on an average daily: 
150,000 31b. loaves, 1000 cwt. of rice and barley, 600 oxen, 
that is, their weight in meat or bacon, 150 cwt. of salt, 28,000 
quarts of brandy; in forage, 10,000 cwt, of oats and 24,000 cwt. 
of hay; and that there was a monthly consumption of about 
1000 cwt. of tobacco and 12 millions of cigai's. 

Thm it was^ that it being desirable to spare the troops 
as much as possible^ and at the same tSke only to destroy 
Paris wt case of the most argent necessity^ nothing remained 
but the slow expedient of ifie investment^ with eventually the 
regular siege. 

Astonishment has frequently been expressed, even by tliose 
who understand the subject, that the engineer and artillery attack 
was so long deferred, and it hiS bpen said that even if the 
general attack was necessarily delayed through difficulties recognised 
on all sides^ still that an attack upon some one single point 
might liave ^d to the rapture of ihc line of foriifications far 
earlier than "it actually took place. It is, no doubt, probable, that 
after six weeks, sufficient (lioge material could have been ^t hand 
for a successful attack, for instance, upon Forts Issy, Vanvres, and 
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Monlrouge^ or even St. Detiia. Siege gnns were on tine spot as 
early aa hie middle of October. It may also be ftsstti]y|L^|b||t the 
forts would have succumbed to the attack some weelPrli^r, so 
*that, consequently, the enceinte might have been attacked about 
the middle of November. It is however,., very greatly to be 
questioned, whether any considerable advantage would thus have 
been gained towi^s the attainment of the final aim. Strong 
sallies would, shi^ly, have been directed against the threatened 
point, which, ik#ny case, would have exacted many victims. 
Then, however, even after a successful assault and considerable 
sacrifices, thm*e was still the risk of encountering long continued 
street fighting^and gi’eat destruction, ^fte very evils which it was 
desirable to avoid. If only some ^j^hei forts had been taken, or 
perhaps the town of St. Denis , then the ,j^ck by storm would 
have to . be decided upon. To stop half way was out of the 
question. 

The other expedient led far more surely^ and tvith fewer 
losses, to the object — that of first conquering the population 
morally, and then of bringing on a cnpitulation by threatening 
the city generally. 

Investment, with staj'vation for its object, had plainly a 
great prospect of success at Paris, contrasted with the disadvantages 
of the other means of attack. 

But even this way presented considerable difficulties. The 
army appointed for Ithe investment, must be sufficiently strong to 
oppose all sorties. The cincture of the investing corps must be 
between 9 and 10 miles (41 to 46 E. m.) in length, so that the 
troops should not be placed immediately under the guns of the forts ; 
that is, about 22,000 men of the investing troops to each mile 
( 4^/5 E. m.), consequently a very small number. If the investment 
lasted sufficiently long for taris troops to be forined into a 
serviceable army, the position of the investing troops would become 
voiy hazardous. The Parisians could have no diffici^^in attacking 
any point they might choose with a fourfold, or;, .still greater 
superiority in forces. It was anticipated however that Paris would 
be unable to endure, for long, a rigidly carried out investment. Out 

off from all intercourse with the outer world and deprived of its 

18 
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supply of provisions; it was generally believed that the Inxurioiis 
city t^i^i^ery soon capitulate. Even in the German head-qnarters; 
it w4^?|P|bly not expected that four and u half months resistance 
in pnVation; would be encountered from the spoilt; excitable;^ 
swayed -by- every -wipd, unstable foe. 

But in this respect Paris deceived all expectation. Injured 
vanity^ scorn of the '‘^barbarians''^ and fear^were so strong^ 
that ip. spite of all the hunger and misei^:< one 
another of passive resistance passed away^^ntil a series of 
months was gone. 

SEPTEMBER. 

After*^ the news of the capitulation of Sedan had spread in 
PariS; after the first panic had been overcome; then after some 
days had been uselessly spent in general rejoicings oh account of 
the republic of the Aith of September^ the city set to work; in 
anticipation of the enemy’s approach; to prepare for a lengthened 
siege, and engaged with renewed ^eal in laying in provisions and 
in the equipment of the fortifications. 

The accumulation of the necessaries of life for Paris was 
an immense task, and it was accomplished in a surprisingly gi*and 
way, which does great honour to the Imperial minister of com- 
merce, Clement Duvornois, who had been occupied with it as a 
precautionary measure since ^e first defeats of the army. 

The new republican government carried on successfully, the 
work which hlid been begun*( 

The whofe population of ^Paris raised by the fugitives 

from the h^ighbourhood, and the Mobiles, to a capitation 

of about 2,400,000. Duriiw the siege this mass of human beings 
needed in b^^th6 followiljg quantities^): 

*) According to a calculation bjr A. Emminghaus, which is based upon 

the statistical estimates of Hussbn's work ‘*La consomraation dc Parii#* 1856 
and upon the „ Journal des l^nolnlstes**. 
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Flour . . 

166,000,000 Kilopfj, , 

Meat . . 

32,796,000 


and cut up for sale . . 

8,189,000 


Pigs . . . 

76,431 

head 

Sheep . . 

148,876 

- 

Oxen . . 

60,672 

- 

rjgorses . . 

76,021 

- 

Pood for thei^.Canimals, in hay 

63,636,365 

Kilogr. 

^ts . . . 

21,943,642 

- 

Straw . . . 

44,062,330 

■ - 

' Potatoes 

12,267,637 

- 

Or the whole value in hay 

,^^764,708 

- 

: Salt . . . 

; ^ “6,072,000 


Butter . . 

6,9i|iOOO 

- 

Eggs . . . 

17,659,200 


Sugar . . 

8,786,400 

Kilogr. 

Coffee . . 

1,342,000 

- 

Olive oil 

427,200 

Litres 

Beer , . . 

16,240,800 

- 

Wine . . 

164,208,000 


Spirits . . 

5,640,000 

- 


A great quantity of other provisions, however, of which no 
calculation can be made, are not here included, such as milk, 
fowls, salt fish, fresh water fish, oysters, ice, and especially such 
voluminous edibles as vegetables and potatoes (those mentioned 
above, were as food for animals), which Paris requires in large 
quantities under ordinary circumstances; therefore as these articles, 
with tlie exception of milk, could- not be procured afresh, and very^ 
soon ceased to be in store^ a still greater need of the above 
mentioned articles becomes , evident. In horses, for example, it is 
certain that during the siege a far greater number were consumed, 
and the corresponding amount of hay, oats and straw In hand 
would be far greater. • y. 

The bulk of fuel consumed has not been reckbh^d. 

A Paris newspaper of the 4th of October gives the following 
official list of the provisions then in hand: 

^Tn the different parks of the capital, as the Bois de Boulogne, 

18 * 
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Luxembourg; and others; there are about 220;000 sheep; 40;000 
.<)xen;^d^||2;000 pigs. 

*%|Rlir;^^aris has a store of 300;000 owt.; besides the 
supplies at the bakerS; which are estimated at 200;000 cwt. ^ 

“There are from 30;000 to 40;000 cwt. of salt and preserved 
moat; and a considerable amount of salt fish; lastly; an enormous 
supply of salt; 100;000 cwt. of rice, and iO;||0O cwt. of coffee, 
irrespective of all the other different products i which are in the 
warehouses and shops*).*’ 

The beautiful parks, in whi<^ large herds of animals were 
collected; presented a remarkable spectacle, but the cattle soon 
suffered greatly for wanWof ^proper care. Another remarkable 
sight was presented by tlre^dfilic buildings, the stations, halls, 
theatres, and above i^l|.the newly erected opera-liouse in marble 
and gold, filled from cellar to roof with sacks of flour, grain, 
potatoes and barrels of wine, the ebrridors and green rooms arranged 
as kitchens and offices, ^ the ampliitheatres as hospitals. 

The second question was the fortifications. 

In what manner they were increased and strengthened under 
the direction of General Trochu has already been mentioned. The 
last weeks of August and the first half of September were really 
well employed in the erection of these new works, and from this 
time forth, they were continued diligently. 

But \h^ equipment of all tKe works, also, required great 
activity, and an enormous material. Neither failed. 

The arsenals of Paris and Vincennes were emptied, and every 
gun, even the old trophies from the Invalides, were conveyed to 

" *) These e^lmatcs differ very much from the former calculation. The 

number of sheep is much greater, that oC, oxen and pigs, much smaller. 
Yet it may be assumed that a great animals, of the two last 

kinds, were at the butchers. ^ 

The French estimate of thV store of flour, shows only one sixth of the 
quantity above" reckoned , bu| quotes , on the other hand , considerable 
quantities of 

All calGul|don is difficult, because private families and tradespeople 
naturally provided stores on thejlr own account; still A. Emminghaus* estimate 
is valuable, because it is base;([ upon well founded scientific investigations, 
into the actual requisites for the maintenance of life. 
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th6 ramparts} from Havre all the heavy guns of the Qeet 'were 
brought to Paris by the Seine, and the equipment forts, 

^and of the enceinte was gradually completed. The^mess of 
Mont Valdrien carried 79 guns (amongst which were some giant 
cannon such as the Valerie, and the Josephine), Port Issy 64, 
Vanvres 46, Montrouge 43, Bicetre 40, Ivry 70, Vincennes 117, 
Charenton 70, N%ent 63, Rosny 56, Noisy 57, Romainville 49, 
Aubervillers 66, d| TEst 52, and de la Briche 61 guns. 

Altogether at the end of October, in all the fortifications, 
2000 guns were to be found. 

In order to carry out the preparations, which necessarily 
precede the defence of every fortr^fc exertions were made to 
clear the glacis in order to procure play for the guns. These 
efforts led to a terrible devastation all , round the city, without 
gaining their object, in consequence of the gi*eat number of thickly 
dotted villages, villas, chateaux, parks and woods. It was in vain 
that the axe and fire raged in the chj(|toimg woods ot Boulogne, 
Vincennes, Bondy and Meudon ; the fire would not ignite the wood 
which was full of sap, and the axe was paralyzed. It was impos- 
sible to tear down the countless villages and country seats ; these 
formerly favourite spots of the Parisians, and of all strangers visiting 
Paris, were in too great abundance. But all the inhabitants were 
forced to leave their possessions, and numberless families had their 
happiness and property unnecessarily destroyed. 

In the interior, the army for the defence was organized. The 
defence of the enceinte, and the security of public tranquillity, were 
consigned to the Garde Nationale, which formfed the First Amy. 
A Second Army was formed out of the regular troops and Gardes 
Mobiles for the purpose of making sorties; and a Third Army of 
the regular troops and sailorf^ was organized for the defence of 
the forts *). 


*) This distribution, certainly, did not come into fulP effect until the 
beginning of November ; as however, an analogous employmetii of the different 
kinds of troops took place from the beginning, the order of battle, which 
was only given out later, here follows, in order that it may be more easily 
comprehended » 



Grafllrader'i'in Chief, General Trochu. 

Chi^ of the Staff, General Schmitz. ‘ 

Deputy Chief of the Staff, General Foy. 

Commander of the Artillery, General Guiod. 

Chief of the Enginem^, General de Chabaii-Latoar. 
Intendant General, General Wolff. 

FIRST ^MY. 

Chief Commandant, ^ September and October, General 
Tamissier^ froii|^^; 9 !eipber. General Thomas. 

Chief of the StaiST, Coloiiel^Montagut. 

Commandant of the' Cavaliy Legion, Colonel Qiiielet. 
Conupandant of Artillery, Colonel Schdlcher. 

This army consisted of 266 (according to other authorities 
276) battalions and fina* numbered 300,000 men. 

SECOND ARMY. 

Chief Commandant, General DucroL 
Chief of the Staff, General Appert. 

Deputy Chief of the Staff, Lieutenant Colonel Warnet. 
Commandant of Artillery, General Fr^bault. 

Commandant of Engineers, General Tripier. 

First Army Corps: General Vinoy. Chief of the Staff, 
General de Valdan; Commandant of Artillery, General d’Ubexi. 
Commandant of Engineers, General du Pouet. 

1st Divii^n: General M air ay. Ist Brigade: General Mar- 
tenot. 2nd Brigade: General Pat^el. . 

2nd division: General de maudHhuy* Ist Brigade (Garde 
Mobile from the provinces): Colonel Valentin. 2nd Brigade: 
General Blaise. 

3rd Diy^ipn : General BlanctHird. 1st Brigade (Garde 
Mobile from the provings): Colonel Comte. 2nd Brigade: 
General de Mariouse. j % 

Second Army Corps : General Renauld. Chief of tlie 



staff, General Fem-Pisani. Oommandaat of Artillery , General 
Boiesonnet. Commandant of Engineere, Colonel Gorbini||^ 

1st Division: General Susbielle. 1st Brigade^: OolrairBonnet 
^2ad Brigade: General Lecomte. 

2nd Division: General Berihaut, 1st Brigade: General 
Boclier. 2nd Brigade: Colonel Boutier. 

3rd Division^ General de Maussion. 1st Brigade : General 
Courty. 2nd Brig^e : General Avi'il de Lanclos. 

Third Army Corps: Gqieral dEwm. Chief of the Staff, 
Colonel de Belgaric. Command^* of Artillery, General Princeteau. 
Commandant of Engineers, Colonel Rwn* 

1st Division: General de 1st Brigade: Colonel 

Foiirn^s. 2iid Brigade : Colonel Cold$ieu. 

2nd Division: General MatlaL 1st Brigade (Garde Mobile 
from the proy^inccs): General Faron. 2nd Brigade: General DaudeK 
Cavalry Division: General de Cjmmperon.s 1st Brigade: 
(Jeiieral de Gerbrois. 2nd Brigade: Ge^ral Cousin. Regiment of 
raoiintcd Gendarmes: Colonel Allaveine. 

In November this army numbered 120,000 men, with 80 field 
and mitrailleuse batteries. 


THIRD ARMY 

(under the special command of General Trochu), 

1st Division: General Soumain, Cliief of the Staff: Lieut. 
Colonel Pechiii. 1st Brigade: General Dargentolle. 2nd Brigade: 
General dc Chassiere. 

2nd Division : Vice Admiral de la Boncieri?^^ 1st Brigade : 
Colonel Lavoignct. 2ud Brigade: Colonel Haurion. 3rd Brigade: 
(Japtkin of Frigate, Lamotte 'flnet. 

3rd Division : General de Liniers, Chief of the Staff : Major 
Mbrlaincourt. 1st Brigade : Colonel Filhol de Camas. Jnd Brigade: 
Colonel dc Chamberet. _ 

4th Division: General de Beaufort. Chief of the Staff: 
Major Lecoy. Ist Brigade: General Domoulin. 2nd Brigade: 
Captain of Frigate, d’Andrd, 
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5th Division: General Correard, Chief of the Staff: Major 
Vial. Brigade : Colonel Champion. 2ud Brigade: Colonel 
. ■■Porio^lP^ 


6th Division: General dHugues. Chief of the Staff: Major^ 
d’Elloy. 1st Brigade: Captain of Frigate, de Bray. 2nd Brigade: 
Colonel Bro. 

7th Division: Rear Admiral Fothuau, 10t Brigade: Lieut. 
Colonel Le Mains. 2nd Brigade: Naval Captain Salmon. 

Cavalry: 1st Brigade: General de Bemis. 2nd Brigade: 
Lieut. Colonel Blondel. 

The strength of this army was 80,000 men. 



In the month tof September this distribution was only pro- 
ceeding gmdually. It had probably gone through mkny changes, 
« as the opinions upon th|J|srarlike capacity of the different corps 
were altered after the first fights in September. This is shown 
by one of General Trochu’s ordera on the 11th of September, in 
accordance with which the Garde Mobile of Paris was divided in 
the following manner: 

1st Division : General de Liniers (Head-Quaii;crs in the Elysee). 
Battalions of the arrondissements 8, 9, 16 and 17. 

2nd Division : General de Beaufort d'Hautpoul (Head-Quarters 
in the Palais Royal). Battalions of the arrondissements 1, 2, 9 
and 18. 

3rd Division: General Berthaut (Head-Quarters in the Con- 
servatoire de Tart et de Findustrie). Battalions ,of the arron- 
dissements 10, 11, 12, 19 and 20. 

4th I^vision : General Correar.^(Head-Quarters in the Luxem- 
bourg). ]^'tlalions of the arrondissements 5, 6, 9, 13, 14 and 15. 

This distribution does not appear in the order of battle given 
above; some the Generals are not mentioned at all, and others 
have different!^^mands. 

The strength estimates ip the foregoing order of battle cannot 
be regarded as vei’y trust-worthy. There was many a corpi and 
many a battalion the strength of which was unknown to its own 
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oommander. Only thus much eau be assumed; that the strength 
of the army altogether was about 500,000 men. 

The state of feeling which existed m the largw portion 
^of these masses^ viz. the* Garde Nationale^ may be Ihferred 
from a description given by Francisque Sarcey, a member of the 
Garde Nationale, who has published a narrative of the state of 
Paris during the l|ege, and writes as follows, with regard to the 
general feeling during the advance of the Germans, in the first 
half of September: 

‘‘All the world expected see the “Prussians’* fall upon 
Paris and force the gates, five or six^ days after Sedan. Their 
progress could be traced by the n ^^ s in the papers, which 
announced, one day: “The marcji j^OTy is only as far as Bar- 
le-Duc”, the next day : “to Vitry”, the following day : “The march 
to-day is only to ChUlons”, and then: “They are going to Epernay”, 
Thus we cod Id calculate, by how many miles Prance had become 
reduced in size. The railroad materialj|||ioved back, from town 
to town, upon Paris, and proclaimed how much country had been 
abandoned to the enemy. The girdle with which the Prussians 
enclosed us, drew closer every hour, until ^snieres and Vincennes 
became the termini of the railroad lines. One day more and all 
the carriages, all the engines, the whole material were collected 
together in the carriage sheds at Paris, and the gates by which 
they used to leave the great city were locked and walled up. 

“It is highly probable tliat those who will relate the story of 
the siege to posterity, will only represent the fixed, immutable 
purpose of the Parisians at this time, to conquer or to die; they 
will blazen forth the heroic courage of this great ^pital, which 
broke through its habits of luxury and refinement w^out flinching, 
and resolved to bury itself.^ ruins , rather than yield to a 
cowardly capitulation. 

“In reality however, the feelings which agitated the Parisian 
citizens during this waiting period, were very complicated, and it 
needs an observer of subtile mind to analyze thei^- 

“At* the bottom of every heart lay dormant — it was ab- 
surd, irrational and laughable — a secret hope that “the aflkir 
would be arranged”, and that the Prussians would halt half way. 



¥pon wliat were these strange illusions ground^? Upoti every 
thing j^ybon nothing. William had ^declared that he bnly made 
war Napoleon. ‘♦Now” said they, “as the Emperor is 

overthrown, why should the King of‘ Prussia continue the cam- 
paign against a nation which never did him any harm?” To this 

was added: “he will be afraid of the French republic, and the 

spread of democratic ideas in his army.” In llct all the demo- 
crats of Paris composed long addresses to the soldiers of the enemy, 
their “German brothers”, and po ^ d them , on all the walls of 
Paris, presumably with a view t^meir being; conveniently read by 
the agents of Monsieur v ^ Bismarck. Besides, |}ie intervention 
of Europe was counted m m. “Russia will not allow the con- 
quests of Prussia to coiffi^ which endanger the security of 

Europe. England must perceive tliat after the conquest of France, 
William will annex Holland and aspire to the dominion of the 
sea.” On the other liand the article in the “Time|” was not 

quoted, which deliberatjjj^ enumerated the reasons why Eur#l)C 
must remain neutral, and recommended an indifference, to which 
Europe was only too much inclined. 

“But what nourjghcd thir irrational dream of the population 
more than anything else, was the incurable vanity, wliich is the 
principal feature in our national character. To take Paris ap- 
peared to us such a monstreus sacrilege, such an astounding 
outrage j^inst all laws, liuman and divine, that tlie thought of 
such a tiling would not enter our heads; such ;a crime could not 
be committed, no — it was ‘impossible. Sooner than that, the 
earth would open and swallow lip the accursed ones wlio should 
venture to rai|| their hands against the holy ark. I am convinced 
that this unooftquerable hope held its ground with many amongst 
us until tljft Jast day, that it Mend(|j||Ejvith all their sensations and 
if it ever' entirely ceased to exist, it was only at the first shot 
from Fort V^iSrien,” ; 

Thus Fr^aiBisque Sairc^. 

And one^^ttst do liim ^ justice , for the whole demeanour of 
the population, the diplomatic steps of the government* and the 
military actions of the besieged army, have confirmed Ins de- 
scription, It is, besides, worthy of remark, that upon the sum' 
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mens of the, Goverament for all useless months to leave Paris, the 
men of the, welhto-do classes certainly eondueted their ij&^es to 
the south and to the sea side^ watering places, but wnelner from 
^cui’ioslty, pride, wantonness or love of the beautiful city^ with few 
exceptions, they returned to Paris themselves, ^4n order to take 
part in the- siege”. 

* 

The German Army dreyu^r immediately after the capi-^ 
iulation of the Xi. Ara^ Corps only, remaining behind 

provisionally, „^for the purpose of sond|jg off tlie captured French 
Army to Germany. 

The King’s Head-Quarters w^j-ej^^HRved to Varennes on the 
4th of September, on the 5th to Rheims, on the 14th to Ohllteau- 
"J^hierry, on the 15th to Meaux an^ on the 19th to the chateau of 
Fen*ieres. The armies of the Crown Princes of Pi’ussia and Saxony 
nuftclied by tlie two main roads, lea^djjj^ from Sedan to Paris, 
without meeting any resistancefi and the troops delighted in the 
beautiful country, which unfolded itself in gi’eater loveliness and 
richness as each day’s march brought them fearer to the capital. 

General Vinoy^ who had been on the march to M^zi^res, 
with the 13th Army Corps for Mae Mahon’s eventual support, 
rightly apprehensive for his own safety, had again returned to 
Paris on the 6th and 7th of September. 

’riie III. Army marched upon the southern line, ^le Head- 
Quarters of the Crown Prince of Prussia were in Attigny on the 
4th, in WarmerciviUe on the 5th, in Rheims on the 6th, and in 
Boursault, near Epernay, on the 9th. At this place ^id at Ch^teau- 
Tliierry, the III. Army crossed the Marne, appi^^ed the city 
between the Marne and the and reached Nogei^sur-Marne 

and Crdteil with the advanced guard on the 15 th of 'September. 
On this day the Head - Quarters were removed from Montmirail, 
where they had been since the 12th, to Coulommi^* : 

The IV. Army marched by Soissons, upon t|§ jjprthera line, 
taking several roads. It only commenced the marcli on the 5 th 
of September, after having rested on the previous day. At 
the same time, on the 5th, an attempt was made on MontmMy 
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by a strong detachment of the Garde Corps, which however, in 
spite of bombardment for several hours, did not produce the 
desir^ mult upon this rock fortress, and was consequently, not 
furthet^rcontinued. 

The IV. Army Corps, which* originally followed ^the Garde 
Corps, advanced against Paris by Vondresse upon Laon; the XII. 
Army Corps by Le Chfine and Rothel upq;F Cormicy. From 
Launois, the Garde Corps turned to the south upon Craonne. On 
the 11th of September, the line LMm-Craonne-Connicy was reached. 

As with the III. Army, th^^^pivalry Diy^ipns were two days 
march in advance. On tj^ 9th of September, ^erefore, Duke 
William of Mecklenburg ^immmander of the 6th Cavalry Division, 
was able, after a 8hort^j|||;^ to move into Laon^ which was 
given up by the French General, Theremin. Here occurred the 
melancholy accident of the ignilion of the powder magazine in the 
citadel, after its surrender, probably by a non-commissioned officer 
(Garde d’artillerie). Th||||^xplo8ion cost the lives of 40 GerHan 
Jagers, and above 200 French Gardes Mobiles, and wounded many 
others, including the Duke himself. 

The Head-Quarters of the IV. Army were in the chateau 
Marchais on the 10th and 11th of September, from the 13th. to 
the 17th the advance was continued upon Nanteuil, Acy and Lizy, 
and Paris itself was reached oii the 18th and 19th. The 
IV. Army Corps passed Soissons on the 14th. The fortress refused 
the Bum^ns to surrender and was invested. ^ 

Whilst the IV. Army thus approached the great city from 
the north and then drew its line of investment on the nortli and 
east, oppositeJ|ie forts of DeniSy Aubervillers^ Romainmlle^ 
Noisy y Ros^^i\\ei redoubt of Fontenay and Fort Nogent, the 
HI. Army continually extended i^be south and west^ 

and, marwmg Jt)y Bi^vre , Hlaiseau and Versailles , enclosed the 
forts of Char^ton^ Ivry^ ^BiaMrCy MontrougCy f^anvres^ Issy 
and the Mont i^alenen. 

On ih^Ji^ih of Sepfbtnber the circle was closed round 
Paris, j 

* The Head-Quarters the III. Army were removed to Ver- 
sailles; those of the IV. Army to Grand-Tremblay, 



The encloBing manoeuvre of the last few days had not taken 
place, however, without fighting. Probably the plan de- 

fence was, if possible, to hold the plateaux of Clamart an^ jSludon, 
the heights before the south-west front, already mentione^l^ im- 
portant ; or perhaps the intention was only to disturb the enemy’s 
manoeuvre for the moment. 

General Ducrdt*) repeatedly directed vehement attacks against 
the troops which were in the act of shutting off the south-west 
front, on the 17th and tftth ^ n d : particularly on the 19th of 

These attj|pks would have greatly .^ndangered the III. Army, 
had sufficient forces been developed. they certainly failed. 

General Ducrot brought into actio j|. yi^^ivisionB of the regular 
troops — 30,000 men at the highest^estimate — , much too few for 
so grave*, an undertaking as here presented itself. Consequently 
nothing came of his attacks but a totally useless sacrifice of men, 
an^ moreover it entailed the disadvantipfc of a defeat of those 
troops, on which Paris had to^place the greatest reliance at the 
(commencement of the defence. 

The fights, developed themselves as follows: 

The V. Army Corps laM a pontoon bridge over the Seine, 
above f^illeneuve St, Georges ^ on the 17th, and then accom- 
panied by the 2nd Cavalry Division, marched towards Versailles with 
the cavalry division in front. In order to cover the cojcstruction 
of the bridge, theUplateau from Limeil to Boissy St. Leger, north 
of the point for crossing the Seine, and opposite to Fort Charen- 
ton at the distance of a mile (4^/^ English miles), had been occu- 
pied by the 17th Infantry Brigade, two squadror||||fad two bat- 
teries. This position was attacked , in the wood Brevannesy 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon ^l|||(y six French battalio^^lth two 
batteries from Cr^teil. However, on the Germaq|side, the five 
companies which were pushed forward to the northhiif point of the 
wood, were sufficient in conjunction with the artillerj^and cavalry, 
' •' 

*) The same General who commanded at Sedan after Mac Mahon, and 
escaped the capitulation in some manner not yet quite cleared up. 
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: to overthrow the enemy*. The lose of the Germans ^monoted to 
B office^ : and 40 men^ in killed and wonnded. 

meanwhile the passage of the Seine had been ae- 
com^i|fj|[ed| and on^e following day the march was continued' 
towards Versailles^ as far as (9th Division) and Palaiseau 

(10th Division). Whilst this was taking place a skirmish occun^ed 
to the north of Bievre^ between detachments ‘el. the 9th Division 
and French troops^ who attacked from Plessis Piquet. 

Early on the 19th the V# A®y Corps moved oflf from Bifevre 
and Palaiseau, in order to read^Pppaailles the^same day. In rear 
of the V. marched the Ij^Jiavari^ Corps wHch had crossed by 
the bridge at Villeneuve, day later. Peaceabl^eommunications 
with Versailles had ^ patrol, on the previous day. 

Even before the commeMemlnt of the march, tlie French Inade 
an attack from Petii-BicestreT- It wks repulsed and the march 
of tll^ division was proceeded with. Tlien followed a renewed 
^ violent attack, which ol^ed the Division to develope for figh|ing 
with the front to the north. The^ combat was so vehement , and 
General Ducrot developed such overpowering masses of troops, 
that the 10th Division was also obliged to give up its march in 
order to move forward, with the artillery corps, to Villa-Coublay 
in support of the 9th Division. Still* before the arrival of this 
reinforcement, the advanced guard of the I. Bavarian Corps, Dietl’s 
Brigade, liad been so judiciously marclied against the left flank 
of the Flinch, and had attacked with sucli ener^, that tlie assault 
against the 9th Division fell into disorder , and this Division 
now succeeded, tolerably quickfy, in defeating the enemy. Shortly 
after 11 o’etok a.m. General von Kirchbach was again able to 
continue th^^^pHh with his corps to the west; he could leave 
the sectioiL^i^ound; which he qui^d, as well as tlie enemy who 
' still helj^||fe other side op PlesSP Piquet, to the care of the 
11. Bavarian ,Jf^ps , now m^reWng from Lonjumeau in the south, 
upon ChatenkyVand to his? J^|ort. 

Gener|l ^OU ; Hartmann, I relievin^he V. Corps upon the tract 
of country bel^een Sceaux and Villa-Coublay, took up the enga- 
gement. . , ^ 

Towards 12 o’clock, toe French were in the entrenchment 
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Moulin la^ Tour aiid at(mg the ridge of the plMeau to the 
westward, as far as Plessis Piquet and beyond, slope 

which they held was, furnished with cover trenches one 

eibove and another, and displayed six batteri|| in emplac6i||^: 

Their position was very strong, both on account of the steep- 
ness of the slope and the streligth of the fortifications* Then 
in h short time, FrencJj side again took the offensive. 

Of .the Bavarian Corps, the brigades of the 3rd. Division were 
moved forward upon Petit*Bice£tre^ and upon Sceaiix^ whilst the 
4tli Division with tj^e 8th BriSfe remained at Croia) de Femis^ 
and the 7th Brigade was sent Against Bpury, Movements of the 
enemy’s troops^were observed, at o’clock, both towards 

Plessis Piquet and towards Font^adlj lM ch led to the supposi- 
tion that an offensive effort was mtenoed. This appeared to bo 
directed from the enemy’s left flank, ^against the infantry advancing 
by Bourg; and General von Hartmann, therefore, commanded the 
7thi Brigade to confine its^f to holding ]| 4 )urg until further orders. 
At 12 o’clock the 8tli Brigade was moved to a reserve position 
to the east of Chatenay, in order that it might be available to 
support both wings of the corps. 

It was, however, confined to an ariillery action, and at 2.30 
o’clock, the French evacuated their position. 

The advanced guard of the 3rd Division folh)wod immediately 
and took possession of the abandoned entrenchments, with *7 12- 
poiinder field guns which had been left behind. 

The Frencli Iroops had apparently been unable to hold out 
ngninst the fire of the German artillery. In the meanwhile the 
VI. Army Corps liad advanced by two pontoon bi^^ es over the 
Heine at Filleneuve and by Villeneuvo le Roi alT^^dy, towards 
the fortifications of Paris. T^ artillery fire from^tuq entrench- 
ments at FiUejuif then put*i end to the advanc^l^he VI. 
Corps. French infantry also showed themselves, buli; vrere"" defeated 
without any considerable fighting, andfadvanced posts wfe^e established 
upon the line Chevilly— Choisy. Several offensive were still 

made on the part of the French from the enti-le^iiments , but 
without success. 

On the evening of the 19th of September, the Third Aimy 











" held the line Bougiva^ Sevres, Mendon^ Bontgi^ L’Hay, Ohevilly) 
T%iaiS| jOhoisy le Roi, BonneniL 

Jtor day, the first of the Investment^ had been very dis- 
asteipIPifor the Frei^. In a panic of terror, the beaten division# 
had fled through the forts, within the gates of the city itself, and 
tliere spread alarm and confusion! The population) horrified and 
at the same time indignant at the sight of the^flying demoralized 
soldiers, overwhelmed them with invectives, and some were:4rrested 
by the Garde Nationale, to ^e an answer for themselves. 
And yet these were the only^^ulai* troop| which Paris then 
possessed. ^ When therefore the cry resounded through the city : 
^^Long live the Mobiles ij^own with the Zouaves ! Down with 
the Line!” this could lUR^taii the evil consequence of en- 
gendering dissension in the%^rmy, at the expi^nse of the better 
troo]^ ^ 

^'he Endeavours of the besieged, after this, *were chiefly 
^ directed to the instruction of the num^ous bands of ^he Garde 
' Nationale and Garde Mobile. In addition to whicli, the principle 
was observed of firing with heavy guns from the forts upon every- 
thing that was visible of the besiegers, not only upon small de- 
tachments, but also on single posts. 

On the German side everything Was at first done to render 
the Investment really impenetrable,^ both as regards the passing 
of single messengers as well the frustration of attempts for an 
attack. By making use of every advantage the ground, the 
most advanced line of out-posts was pushed, with circumspection, 
as near to tbe foi*ts as it was anywhere possible, in order to find 
out each me asure adopted by the enemy and every alteration in 
his position^ Sp trenchments were made behind as a protection 
against sornlw^the defence ^paj^ties of the outskirts of the 

iJ^iv 


villagei 
and barrii 




iiworks, abatis, covertrenches 
k walls were everywhere provided 


with loopholeb^ passages w^re;, made through the walls, and the 
points besf Apted for p|fi(ltlons w^ indicated beforehand by 
sign boards. ' ^ 

Thus, in the midst of a labyrinth of countless buildings, of* 
the charming and beautiful resorts of pleasure round the city. 



a dnctare was ddiwa^ of strong defensive entrenohmehts*), of coiisi> 
derable deptli; which In a short time was so completely dosed np^ 
that Paris was obliged to resoi*t to quite unusual meaiJ^^jnter- 
bourse through the air, in order to avoid aJ|||olute isolatio|p|| 

The month of September only witnessed some unimportant 
military events. ^ 


In the nightn of the 22iid the German out-posts, observing 
that the entrenchments of VUlejuif were evacuated by the French, 
had established themselves in ^em. On the following morning, 
however, they were driven outjl^in by the fire of Port? Bic^tre 
and Ivry. Stil^Maud’huy’s Division, which now broke out of the 
forts in pursuit, was repulsed. 

On the sam^^ day Rear A(|p)bg^|H^aiBBet undertook a rccon- 
naiBsance upon the north front, Against Le BourgeL 

On the 24th, the German out-posts at SL Cloud and Sjbvres 
were bombarded by gunboats, belonging to the Seine flotilla. 

On the 30th, a sortie on a larger scale, again took place; 
under the direction of General Vinoy, from the south-west front. 
The real attack was made against the VI. Corps from the Ports 
Montrouge and Bicetre, and fighting took place round Fillejuif^ 
CheviUy^ Thiais and Choisy le Roi, whilst demonstrations were 
made against the V. Corps from Fort Issy, and against the XI. 
Corps from Fort Chareiiton. The French were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss, and amongst others, their able General, Guilhem, 
was killed. ^ 


On the 19tli and 20th of September, the negotiations, already 
mentioned at page 270, had taken place between Count Bismarck 
and Jules Pavre, in the Chateau Haute-Maison, fj^iii Ferri^res, 
the royal head-quarters. Tli^egotiations as to *^iR^ 0 S 8 ibility of 
a definitive armistice liad beeP broken otF, for in ither of 

the two parties was able to accept the demands" Of M^bpponent 

*) For tho better comprehension of the«maps^it may be remarked that 
all the German works, which are not numbered ^ are field entrenchments 
and batteries to guard against sorties ^ therefore of a defensive character, 
whilst the numbered works are siege batteries^ that is bombarding batteries* 
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• far an Armulice of ouch a * kind. The^ position of affairs made 
, peace y most absolutely necessary; an armistice was, however, ini- 
pos slbte t f it were not the immediate preliminary to peace. 

’Hi® Jiegotiations^ere broken off because the republican govern- 
ment was neither judicious enough, nor strong enough, to admit at 
once the prospect of a separation* of land. 



OCTOBER. 

The first days of brought some small encounters be- 

tween German cavalry an^^ lii^ly formed French troops, in a 
wider radius round Paris. Immediately after the enclosing was 
finished, "Ihe four Cavalry Divisions of the Investing Army had 
^ received the mission of watching tlienpountry in the north-west 
and west, especially also in the south as far as the Loire; and 
at the same time of bringing in requisitions the produce of which 
would be for the benefit of the magazines established in Corbeil. 
Single battalions were assigned for the support of the Cavalry. 

General von Bredow, of the 5th Cavalry Division, whose 
head-quarters were in St. Nom, Imd undertaken an expedition in 
the direction of Rouen, on the 30th of September, with the main 
body of his brigade and six companies ; he . here came upon 
irregular troops, which he dispersed, and after destroying the rail- 
road to Rouen, he occupied Mantes, Meanwhile the French had 
again asse mbjgj^ J General von Bredow, whilst making a 

further expe||fflF towards Ey^ux, ^attacked tliem afresh, drove 
^ them aw^m^^e 5th of OotoberMmade requisitions in Evreux 
itself, l^mted quantities, i)f ,cattie and forage from the whole 
neighboiirn^d, and retunie^ with them to Paris. 

The 6th Cavalry Divis|pnf at the same time, advanced against 
Chartres and during its ix|arch, drove away a Garde Mobile de- 
tachment from the nefighbc&irhood of Rambouillet, on the 2nd of 
October. ' 

The 15th Brigade, reii^orced by two companies and a bat- 



toy, under i^mmand of Colonel von Alvensleben, went forward 
from Rambouillet upon Epemon, scattered the out posts of^a French 
detachment near the wood of St. Hilaire on the 4th o^j|||||{)er, 
^occupied Epernon in the evening, and re^rned to K^^||piiUet 
with the rich results of the requisitions, leaving some small de- 
tachments distributed in rear. 

One of these detachments remaining behind, a squadron of 
the 16th Hussars, had quartered itself in the hamlet of Ablis^ and 
here, in the night of the 7th^f October, the first catastrophe 
occurred from that new deplor^Bfe kind of warfare, which resulted 
from the mea|^m*es taken by the republican government and from 
the instigations of the French press., j.The inhabitants of Ablis 
gave information of the pre8enc|i.o^^|ne Germans, to a band of 
Franc -tireurs in the neighbourhood; these surrounded the place 
in the darkness, and, with the ass^ance of the inhabitants, killed 
the greater part of the soldiers who were surprised in sleep. A 
few only were able to esISape. The Germans in consequence burnt 
down the place as a terrible example. 

The 4th Cavalry Division, under command of Prince Albert 
of Prussia, had gone in the direction of Orleans^ and on the 4tli 
of October was stationed at Toury, From here the approach of a 
strong body of French was ascertained, who were advancing from 
Orleans, in a northerly direction. The Cavalry Division moved 
back to Etampes, and from there to Autlion , and reported the 
circumstance to the Chief Command. 

These were the first beginninijs of the enterprises on the 
Loire, which as yet, liad certainly shown themselves of no offen- 
sive importance for the investing army. 4 ^ 

For all that, the circums^nce deserved the attention, 

on account of the strategical ^portance of the t|g^ whence 

the French movement had proceeded, and therefore De- 

tachment, under the chief comma|id of General von ^^er Tann 
was immediately formed from the Third Army, consisting of the 
Ist Bavarian Corps, the 22ud Infantry Division, ax^ltLe 2nd and 
4th Cavalry Divisions, with the mission of discovering the plans of 
the possibly newly raised French Loire Army and of opposing it in 
case of necessity. 



General von der Tann^ marched off for the Bonth on the 

of October. (For the operations on the Loire, v. Chapter 11<) 

J||^e Paris itself, everything remained quiet at the be- 
giniSH^ the month,,. The King removed his head-quarters td 
V eriSmeSy on the 6th. On the 9th of October, the first 14 
siege guns arrived in Nanteuil, via Weissenburg, and were then 
transported with great trouble, and by a wide circuit to avoid the 
forts, to Villa-Coublay. There, the siege park was established. 

The investing army was satisfied with the absolute isolation 
of the great /ortress, and the laftil now began gradually to com- 
prehend what was intended. 

The account which Jules Pavre publicly gave of his inter- 
view with Count Bismarc]^ In a style which came home to Frencli 
feelings, inflamed all hearts with fresh indignation, and made the 
fall of Str^sburg, which had ifcw become known, easier to bear. 
In Paris at that time was sung: 

Bismarck si tu continues 
I)e tous tes Prussiens il n’en restera guere, 

Bismarck si tu continues 
De tous tes Pru-ssiens il n’en restera plus. 

Paris firmly counted on the assistance of the provinces, in 
the same way that the provinces, * on the other hand, reckoned 
upon the endurance of Paris. Each party hoped that the other 
would do tlie work. 

As three weeks had elapsed since the investment, and still 
no army of relief was approaching from the south, Gambetta set off 
on the 6th o^^^^^ber in an air-balloon, in order to inspire the 
sluggish depm^^l^ of the government in Tours, with tlie fire of 
his southern ^lipich energy. He drived in Tours on the 9th, 
after havnljl first descended at Bouen, and at once took away the 
War MiSisItiy from the aged advocate Cr^mieux, in order to con- 
duct it simultaneously with| the Mini|^ry of the Interior ; so that 
he now had all the forces to be found outside Paris at his 
disposal. ] 

On the German side a diplomatic act took place. ^ Count 
Bismarck addressed a circular, in the beginning of October, to the 
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representatives of the North Oerman Ck>Dfederation in foreign lands^ 
in which he impressively pointed out the dangers^ to whicjh the po- 
pulation would be exposed, if the French capital held the 

^provisions were completely exhausted. Amongst other thii^Hs in- 
directly allowed the conclusion to be drawn, that only a short term of 
resistance by 4;he enemy, was reckoned upon at the German head- 
quarters. The provisioning was however on a surprisingly large 
scalsy and later the Parisians displayed extraordinary frugality. 

Bismarck’s dispatch had no effect upon the measures of the 
republican government. 

After a rest of twelve days. General Trochu fixed upon the 
13/A of October for a new sortie ^ probably in consequence of 
General von der Tann^s departur^; halting become known to him, 
and from over-estimating the weakness thus caused to the in- 
vesting army. On the day namedf thi*ee columns, under the chief 
direction of General Vinoy , broke forth against the heights of 
Clamarty after a vigorous fire had been previously opened from 
the southern forts ; in the centre, one brigade, under the command 
of General Susbielle , moved against Chatillon , upon the right 
fiank, one battalion only against Clamart, and upon the left flank, 
two battalions against Bagneua^. 

These troops were, numerically, quite insufficient to attain 


any success. 

General von Hartmann, against whose positions the attack was 
directed, took measures according to the method always em- 
ployed against French sorties, on the German side. He allowed 
the enemy to press so far forward beyond the line of advanced 
posts, that by surrounding him, he could bring . hroJ inder the fire 
of artillery a'hd infantry. 

The French columns penetrated into Bagneul^nd .Chatillon,. 


without meeting considerable resistance, made: themset^^ masters 
of the stone bridge between the latter place and Clamart; then 
however, were received by such a cross fire, that they commenced 
their retreat as quickly as possible. 

The 2nd Bavarian Corps lost 388 men in killed and wounded, 
amongst whom were 10 officers ; the loss of the French was 
considerably greater. On the same day, perhaps as a support to 
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;t]|is sortie, or as a demonstration, the foi1;resB upon Mont Valdrien 
Overwhelmed the Park and Chateau of St. Cloudy where the 
Gern^^ut-posts were stationed, with such a hail of the heaviest 
sho^PPI this beautiful and historically interesting building broke 
into flames, and was completely destroyed. It was one of those 
useless destrucfions of their own property which, 4n the contest 
with the republic, so frequently bore evidence to the great lack 
of the knowledge of war in many of the French commanders, and 
of the love of destruction in uneducated, badly disciplined troops. 

j 4 sortie again followed on the 2\si of October y which it 
is presumed was only ordered by General Trochu upon the con- 
tinual urging of the population: “that he would still attempt 
something.” 

Three French columns, about 6500 men strong in all, with 
48 guns, ^supported by a reserve of 4600 men with 46 guns, 
broke forth at 1 o’clock p.m., between the Seine and Rueil, 
to the east of Rueil, and from Mont Valdrien, against the posi- 
tions. of the V. Army Corps, after the attack had been previously 
announced by a vigorous fire from Mont Val^rien and the Seine 
flotilla. 

General Ducrot commanded the sortie. 

At Malmaison the French encountered the foremost detach- 
ments of the V. Corps, and were vigorously received. The Ist Garde 
Landwehr Regiment also engaged in the fight i^the Garde Land- 
wehr Division, which liad taken part in the conquest of Strasburg, 
had arrived shortly before, and was stationed at 8t. Germain). 
A fire -fight was developed which lasted for three hours, with 
heavy losses French , and was viewed by the King himself 
from the A BM ^Iduct. Finally the artillery of the IV. Army 
Corps canridi^l^ the French columns from the right bank of the 
Seine. 

General Ducrot drew back his troops, with the loss of 2 field 
guns, as well as 100 prisoners, i^ides numerous killed and 
wounded. 

Towards the end of tKe month there was again some ^erious 
fighting on the north front of Paris. 

The village of Le Bourget was in the radius occupied by 
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the 2,nd Infantry Division of the Garde Corps; it was held by 
one company. On the 28th of October, the French General 
de Bellemare carried it by a surprise. As this inconsideraU^event 
•t' Le Bourget in itself was of no importance — was 
lucky stroke for the Parisians, they did not fail to make oui that 
it was an affair of unusual importance, and took* "fresh courage. 
The 2nd Garde Division, on the other hand, however, considered 
it a point of honour to retake the village. 

On the morning of the 30th, General von Budritzki undertook 
a surrounding attack from Dugny, Pont Iblon and Blanc-Mesnil 
(v. map of the north front of Paris). Five batteries of the artil- 
lery corps were at his command besides those of his Division, 
and some battalions of the 1st Garde Division were held dispos- 
able as a reserve. Three attacking columns were formed and 
stood ready at 7.46 o’clock; that of the right wing, two battalions 
strong of the Kaiser-Franz-Regiment , under Major von Derenthall, 
in Dugny; that of the centre at Pont Iblon, under Colonel Count 
Kanitz, consisting of the Queen Elizabeth’s Regiment, one battalion 
of the Queen’s and the pioneer company of the 2nd Garde; and 
that of the left wing at Blanc-Mesnil, under Colonel von.Zeuner, 
composed of two battalions of the Emperor Alexander’s Regiment. 
In artillery, three liorse batteries were brought into position at 
Pont Iblon, and the four light and four heavy Garde batteries at 
Blanc-Mesnil. Some cavalry was allotted to each column. 

In case support should be necessary, the divisional artillery 
was placed in readiness at Arnouville, and the 2nd Garde Uhlan 
Regiment at Bonneuil. ^ > k 

At 8 o’clock the horse batteries opened fire Bourget^ 
and at the same time Zeuner’s column was set ilf^l^lStion in order 
to cross the brook Le Moleret on the road to Drancy, and, moving 
along it, to take Le Bourget from the south-east. 

Half an hour later the two other columns marched oif, and 
arrived at the village at the same time as the surrounding column. 

It had been barricaded and placed in a thorough state of de- 
fence by the French, who were, besides, supported by the fire of 
the guns fi*om the Forts d’Aubei’villers and de I’Est, as well as 



h$ their field batteries^ between Conmeuve and Le Bonrget, and 
a|so by the rifle fire of a detachment stationed in Drancy. 

The fight was hot and sanguinary. Every house was ob- 
, stinat^^ defended. It was not until 12.30 o’clock that all resietancef^ 
was subdued; and the village again completely in German hands. 

* Cut off by^Zeuner’s column, the French had been unable to 
fly, and 1260 unwounded prisoners, including 30 officers, were 
taken. Great was the loss in killed and wounded on both sides. 

The Prussian Garde mourned the loss of 14 killed and 21 
wounded officers, and 44 killed and 405 wounded men. 

The moral effect of this discomfiture in Paris was considerable, 
because all the illusions raised upon the great impoHance of Le 
Bourget now collapsed; but a still more disheartening, almost 
stunning effect, was produced by the news of the fall of the 
fortress of Metz, The rumour of this great catastrophe was 
widely spread in Paris during the last days of October, and was 
known for certain on the 31st. 

In truth this event was of the greatest importance for the 
conduct of the war on both sides. 

On the 27th of October the renowned capitulation of Metz 
was concluded with Marshal Bazaine. It delivered into the hands 
of the victors, an army of 173,000 men, including 6000 offi- 
cers and 3 marshals; the strong fortress and an enormous war 
material, valued at 80 millions of francs ; about 800 fortress guns, 
the material for more than 85 batteries, and 66 mitrailleusefs ; about 
300,000 rifles, cuirasses, swords etc. in very great- number; about 
2000 military waggons, with many other valuable materials, and, 
as badges of honour, 63 eagles and colours. The fall of Metz 
happened at th^i^ght time for the Germans. In the north as well 
as on the Loire, circumstances were taking place which would raise 
the approach of the army, hitherto employed in the investment of 
Metz, to the most critical importance; although on the German 
side, no accurate comprehension coul^^at this moment be obtained 
of the whole danger which lay in them, for the strength of the 
newly formed republican army was unknown. ^ 

But on the French side, the whole importance of the capitu- 
lation of Metz was now recognized, and Gambetta’s unmeasured 



hva^t ftiry aigainst tbe “traitor” Bazaine^ proves the deptti 
his despidi*. Within four weeks, a hundred thousatd Genniui 
warriors would be able to reinforce the army detachment, now at 
lOrl^ans, which, as a weak dam, had td oppose the great French 
Loire Army in its mairch upon Paris; and sufficient masses could 
be thrown against the Northern Army which was now injhe act 
of formation. Several weeks however were still necessary, for the 
newly organized armies to attain sij^ efficiency that the relief of 
Paris could be seriously undertaken oy them. 

Oambetta redoubled his oyerpowei5ng activity to accelerate 
this epoch, in order to bring into effect the attack upon the 
investing army of Paris, before the German troops could draw 
near from Metz. , ' 

Thus the end of October brought into Hbtion , in the calmly 
flowing stream" of the war, outsidfe Paris, potent new forces, whose 
impending collision formed a fresh crisis, full of suspense. 

A diplomatic event also took place conjointly with the great 
military transactions of this time. Thiers^ who since the 12th of 
September had beCn travelling to the capitals of England, Russia, 
Austria and Italy, in order to gain these powers for Prance, 
returned with baffled hopes, and, on the 30th of October, presented 
himself at Versailles for negotiations. He first received a safe 
conduct to Paris in order to place himself in communication with 
the government there, and returned, to Versailles on the 1st of 
November. Once again an armistice was discussed, and once 
again the negotiations were broken off, ostensibly on the question 
of the reprovisioning of Paris. It was just as natural that, on 
the German side, the importation of provisions should not be 
permitted without an equivalent, as it can be understood that, on 
the French side, an armistice without this, was regarded as a 
continuation of the war. The arms of the Parisians were in fact 
their stomachs. 

Thierses appearance in Paris on the 30th of October, combined 
besides with the bad news from Metz, and the panic of Le Bourget, 
produced in Paris itself considerable and very different effects. 
The bourgeoisie suddenly became deeply aware of their need of 
peace. People were completely satiated with heroism, and at the 
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sight of Thiers^ believed in the hear prospect of peace. iThey 
breathed more freely; the butchers everywhere brought out the 
* stores of meat which they had kept concealed^ in order to sell 
them at a high prioe, so * that the wittiscism^ le cochon (fest 
paWy was generally circulated. On ttie other hand the Proletariats, 
led by Plourens, Felix Pyat, Delescluze, Ledru-Rollin and their 
colleagues, rose in open revolt. Even from the beginning of the 
investment they had been ngmtinons and threatening; now they 
declared aloud: Thiers was^h agent of the Orieanists, he had 
sold France , and would Inake peace for the Due d^Aumale ; Ba- 
zaine, Trochu and the whole government were conspiring with the 
Prussians, and it was just the time to set up the Commune in 
order to save the country. 

With this intei^n the men of Belleville, M^nilmontant, Mont- 
mar];^^ Clignancourt surrounded the Hotel de*^ Ville on the 
31st of October, and threatened the members of the government 
there assembled, with death. Thanks to the timely appearance 
of some battalions which scattered the crowd, the government was 
saved, but the abyss upon which^ it stood had dispilayed itself 
alarmingly. 


, ,fN(>V EMBER. 

The prospects of an aimistice were lost after the interviews 
of the Chancellor with Iphiers on the 1st and 3rd of November; 
on the 6th of November, the negotiations were completely broken 
oflF by direction of the Parisian government, and Jules Favre 
proclaimed to the city that resistance to the uttermost^ was the 
only course that France could take. 

With this prospect Paris was by no means edified; the dis^ 
position for combat had entirely^vanished , and the revolt on tlie 
3l8t of October roused afresh, strong fears in the heart of every 
proprietor. It was generally asked, of what avail w|is a longer 
resistance, for Paris anyhow must fall some time; and Edmond 
About had even the cottrage to publish an article of cool reasoning 
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and sound logic; which concluded with the. assertion^ that tlve 
capture of Paris was simply an engineering calculation for the 
Germans, and they could quietly await the result. The wisest 
would be to grant them what they might desire, so that 
they would only go home again* The author expressed what 
every one thought, and the deepest dejection reigned in the great 
city. 

Provisions had already risen in price, so that a very 

large part of the population was ' ^oiged to suffer privations in 
the most essential requisites of life. The mortality increased 
rapidly, particularly amongst children. Added to this, the want 
of gas condemned people to darkness for a far longer time than the 
Parisians were accustomed to, and consequently many amusements 
and distractions ceased. The state of isolHion from the outer 
world was still more sensibly felt. Many men had sent away 
their families, and now remained without news of them; others had 
been obliged to leave their business and property outside Paris, 
and lived in anxiety with respect to tliem. The Gardes Mobiles 
from the provinces suffered ejpjBcially from home sickness. All 
however felt very acutely the'^sence of political news from the 
outer world, to which they were quite unaccustomed, and especially 
of tidings as to the efforts of the provinces to come to the help 
of the capital. 

It is true that a certain connection with the exterior was 
established in a very ingenious manner, by balloons and pigeon 
posts; but these means were used especially for government dis- 
patches, and could only respond in a very limited manner to the 
universal wants of the public. 

In order to tranquillize the people, and to prove to them that 
he was using the utmost activity in the defence of the city. 
General Trochu very frequently made the outer -forts cannonade, 
even from the beginning of the investment. To this expedient he 
added still another, that of often taking in hand the re-organizaticm 
of his army. Thus at the beginning of November the order of 
battle appeared, which has already been given at page 278. The 
Garde Nationale, called the First Army, was appointed for the 
interior service, and for the occupation of the enceinte, and the 
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latter was divided into nine sectfone^ of which comprised 

about ten bastions. The Second Army — regiments of the line, 
regiments de marche and Gardes Mobiles — was destined for 
operations in the field; and the Third Army — sailors ^ marines^^ 
Gardes Mobiles, regiments do marche, donajiiers, forest officials 
and the mobilized Garde Nationale — was to defend the line of 
the forts. 

But even this new orderof battle was unable to inspire the 
Parisians with fresh courageT^affairs had reached such a point that 
the capitulation would probably soon have ensued, had not an 
impulse come from outside. 

The situation changed^ howevePy at one stroke. 

On the 9th of November, the French Loire Army, under 
dHAurelle de PalfMines approached against Orleans in such 
streiigth , that General von der Tann was obliged to retire upon 
Touryy after a hot fight. The news of this success, with em- 
bellishments, arrived in Paris on the 15th, by pigeon post. 

The people drew breath; they exulted; in imagination they 
even saw the investing army scattered, and loudly demanded — 
resistance to the uttermost. ^ ' 

Neveiiiheless it was not until the 29th of November that a 
sortie was again attempted. 


SORTIE ON THE 29TH OF NOVEMBER AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 

The attack was now directed, as might be conjectured, towards 
the south-easty and aimed, apparently, at establishing a connection 
with the Loire Army , through the line of investment. Demon- 
strations at different points were to occupy the Gennans. 

On the 28th of November, Mont Avron, a plateau lying in 
front of the eastern fdlis, was ^cupied by Admiral Saisset and 
General Hugues with tioops of the Third Army; and a battery was 
erected upon it'and equipped, the fire of which could command 
important passa^ for the! investing troops,^ across the Marne at 
Ohelles and Qoumay. ^ At the same time preparations were made 
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to lay several bridges over the Hame upon the line Nogent snr 
Marne — Joinville — St Maur. 

Vice Admiral Eonci^re le Noury concentrated a considerable 
fhass of troops at Si. Denis ^ and two divisions were formed up 
upon the peninsula of Nanierre. 

In the night of the 28th and morning of the 29th of November^ 
the forts kept up a vigorous fire in all directions. Then followed 
a sortie^ under the direction of Gene^j^l Vinoy, with*" large masses 
from Ports Ivry and Bic^tre^ againsrilie positions of the VI. Army 
Corps. The attack was supported by the fire of the flotilla upon 
the Seine. The French indeed succeeded in getting possession of 
the railway station Choisy le Rot for some time, but their attacks 
at U Hay were repulsed and they retired with great loss, including 
several hundred prisoners. The German loss Amounted to 7 officers 
and about 100 men. 

Upon the north front, the Vice Admiral, and upon the penin> 
sula of Nanterre, General de Beaufort, carried out demonstrations 
in the afternoon, but otherwise nothing more considerable took 
place, which appears surprisii)|^ after such great preparations. 
General Ducrot had caused a : piroclamation to be posted at the 
corners of all the streets, before the commencement of the sortie, 
in which he promised great things, and declared that he would 
return victorious or not at all. Why ho did not support General 
Vinoy better on the 29th, or sally forth for an independent under- 
taking, is not clear. On one side it was asserted that he Had been 
unable to develope his troops because Rochefort’s barricades had 
barred all tlie roads (Rochefort was a member of the Government 
and president of tlie barricade committee), on the other side it 
was maintained that the bridges over the Marne, by which Ducrot 
had wished to cross the river, had been partly washed away. 

The larger sortie now only took place on the 30fA of 
November y and the object of it was evidently to break through 
the German lines of investment in the direction of Means: and 
Fontainebleau^ in orders subsequently^ to enter into connection 
loith the Loire Army. 

The concentration of large masses of troops^ fpr the purpose 
of breaking forth against the line Champigny — Brie , was covered 
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and facilitated in a high degree by the c^armation of the groand, 
and by the woods, parks and roads'^on the fight bank of the 
Marne* The neighbouring; forts with that of Mont Avron, and also 
numerous, lately made entrenchments and batteries, which command 
the country for afar upon the left bank of the Marne, could, in 
the most favourable manner, support the fight of the sortie troops 
against the investing army* 

Qenerar Trochu himself took the chief Direction ffom the 

- v-A*:' 

Chateau de Vincennes, and early in the morning, had eight bridges 
laid over the bend of the Marne between Joinville and Nogent, 
by which the 1st and 2nd Corps of the Second Army went forward 
to attack the Wurtembergers positions. The strength of the French 
troops was about 70,000 men. 

The attack of the French with the main body, over 60,000 
men^ was made upon Champiyny and Filliers ; with one Division, 
Susbielle’s, further to the south, by Cr^teil, against Mesly and 
Monimesly. 

Upon the threatened part of the investment line, on tlie east 
side of Paris, the Germatf’ advanced post positions were indicated 
by the places, Noisy le Grand, Villiers, Champigny, Coeuilly, 
Chennevieres, Suey en Brie and Brevanues; and indeed the Saxons 
had occupied Noisy ^ and from 5 o’clock a. m., Champigny also, 
in relief of tlie Wurtembergeffe ; vJdiilst on all the remaining points 
the Wurtembergers wepe stationed — Reitzenstein’s Brigade at 
Filliers and Coeuilly^ ‘?8tarkloff s Brigade at Snvijy and Scheler’s 
Brigade at Brevannes, On the left, at Filleneuve St. Georges, 
tlie 7th Prut^sian Infantry Brigade (du Trossel’s) joined the Wurtem- 
bergers. The collective strength of the Germans upon the threatened 
line amounted to abotd; 17,000 men; of tliese, however, only about 
6000 men, namely Reitzenstein’s Brigade and the Ist battalion of 
the Saxon 107th Infantry Regiment, were opposed to the main 
assault of the Fre.nch,^ which v/as carried out with 50,000 men. 

The only possib^ity of reinforcing these few troops was from 
the Saxon side, for tSe main body of the Wurtembergers, at Sucy 
and Brevannes, was ftself attacked. Of the Saxon Cmg)S, however, 
the 24th Infaiit^ Dil^sion stood with its out-posts from Chelles to 
Brie, and had the charge of acting as reserve both to the 23rd 
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Infant]^ Division (CUell^B to Clicliy), and also to the Wurtemr 

bergers. 

As early as 5 oVlock a.m., immediately after the Saxon battalian 
had relieved the Wurtembergers in Chaihpigny, the leading troops 
of the Frencli rushed unexpectedly on the former and defeated it^ 
after a violent struggle, with great losses. 

The main body bf the French then crossed the Marne and 
assembled, under good cover, upon the b^^teau of the peninsular 
sloping down to the river, for the %sault against Villiers, whilst 
at the same time a fearful fire was kept up from the forts and 
entrenchments, over the whole of the ground occupied by the 
Germans. 

The park of F'lllierSj with a wall certainly not more than 
1^/2 feet high, but strengthened by trenches and embankments, 
formed the main point of the defence. In front of the park lay 
orchards and vineyards which could be well defended, and which 
were also occupied by the Wurtembergers and the Saxon bat- 
talion. Coeuilly, moreover, was still held by the Wurtem- 
bergers. ^ 

The fight against the French, pressing on in tenfold superior 
strength, was very Jiot, and the German performances were admir- 
able. The French did not succeed in taking Villiers, and the 
Wurtembergers even passed at tees into the offensive. 

Neither did the French gain any advantages against Noisy 
le Grand and Coeuilly, upon the two flanks, but their thickly 
placed heavy guns in the forts and entrenchments prevented the 
Wurtembergers from being successfully supported by the Saxons. 

An attack by the 24th Division against the flank of the main 
body of the French, to the north-west of Villiers, offered every 
prospect of success, and was of course attempted. The greater 
part of the 24th Division was concentrated in rear of the line 
Noisy— Villiers, and Colonel von Abendroth, commander of the 48th 
Brigade, seeing that the height to the north-west of Villiers was 
menaced, made the 2nd and 3rd battalions of the 107th Regiment, 
the 3rd light battery and two squadrons of the 2nd Horse Regi- 
ment attack at this point. But in spite of a fir^ success — the 
Saxons succeeded in routing tlie enemy and taking two guns— 
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thase troapB were unable to stay the rifled guns; 

amid very great losses they were obliged to retreat, without being 
able to carry the two guns away with them (these two guns were 
represented as captured, lU the French accounts of the victory)^ 
and six companies of the 104th Regiment were brought up to 
support them. Villiers itself, howeTer, was reinforced from the 
sooth side, by a battalion of the 104th Regiment and the 3rd and 
4th light batteries, and towards 2 o'clock they succeeded in de- 
terring the French from attempting any fuller attacks. 

The attack of Susbielle's Division, funher to the south, en- 
countered immediately behind Mesly, Mont Mesly and Bonneuil 
(from where the advanced troops of the Wurtembergers had been 
driven away at 9 o’clock a.m.) the 2nd and 3rd Wurtemberg Bri- 
gades, supported by the 7th Prussian Brigade of the IL Army 
Cor|Ni, which had been brought up to Paris after the capitulation 
of Metz, and was cantonned in the south-east, in rear of the 
positions of the VI. Army Corps atid the Wurtembergers. 

The French, here, had only a small numerical superiority 
and were repulsed at all ^ j^li^ihts. At 1 o’clock, the original posi- 
tion was re-taken. 

Tims the sole advantage to the French, resulting from the 
whole soi*iie to the south-east, .was the possession of the points 
Brie and Champigny with the luSghts between these two places; 
an advantage any how, l^d they been able to continue their attacks, 
but now without value, ^ for the severe cold of the coming night 
affected the troops, who encamped without blankets, to such an 
extent that no further attack could be attempted on the 1st of 
December. The day was passed in securing the wounded and 
burying the dead, as well as in fortifying the positions gained. 

It must also be observed, that a new description of war 
machine was made us6 of on the French side during the fight; 
two mailed Lowries, each with a heavy ^n, were brought into 
position by an engine, also mailed, on the MUhlhause railroad 
against the German l|nes. The carriages were moveable on their 
axles, so that thb muzzles of the guns could be jiroiight into 
different directioi|^s. 

Upon the north^ fronts Vice Admiral Ronci^re le Noury had 
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made a demonstration on the 30th of November, and occupied 
Epinau This circumstance which comprised in a dispatch from 
General Trocliu , with exaggerated and^ indistinct accounts of the 
lighting in the south > east, and sent off by balloon, gave occasion 
for proclamations and military measures on the Loire ^ most 
characteristic of Gambetta’s sanguine temperament and his want 
of military judgment. 

^ The balloon with Troclm’s dispatch went off on the evening 
of the 30th of November and was driven out of its course, so 
that it came down at Belle Isle en Mer. From there tlie dispatch 
was telegraphed to Tours. The circumstance that the dispatch 
had not come direct by balloon, caused Gambetta to believe 
at first that it had come from Paris entirely by road, consequently 
after the German line of investment had been broken through. 
Tlien the name of Epinai , gave him the idea that the Eplnay 
which lies to the south-east of Longjnmeau was meant, and he 
concluded that Rohciiire le Noury must be in command of the 
advanced guard of a sortie army, which, after a groat victory, 
was on the point of establishing cbmniunications with the Loire 
Army. 

In consequence of this, he issued proclamations on the Ist of 
December, saying the moment for France’s tardy triumph was at 
hand, only a great effort by tids Loire army was still necessary. 
General Trochii was at Brie with a victorious army of 150,000 
men, 20 kilometres from Paris (Brie is 3 kilometres from Port 
Nogent), and Admiral Ronciere was already at Epinay, beyond Loiig- 
jumeau*). At the same time he gave ordc.rs to the Generals to 
advance forthwith towards Paris. 

But on the 2nd of December, the successes of the 3()tli of 
November had been lost again. 

*) The words run thus : Cette mOme journee du 30 a* donne lieu a une 
pointe vigoureuse de Tanliral de la Honciere-le-Noury ; toujours dans la ^ 
direction de Tllay et Chcvilly, il s’est avance sur Longjumeau et a enlev^ les 
positions d’Epinay au del'a de Longjumeau, positions retranchees des Prussiens. 


on 
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Not onfy ^ tli| French suffer greatly f^om the cold on 
/the night of the 30||^>of November, but also the German troop§ 
t who bad fought^^rso h^illiaiitly during the day, aud they too 
were fully occupied 4he ,iiclt day in attending to the killed and 
Voonded< Still luea^ures were taken to meet energetically the fresh 
attack #bich it ^was expected would, certainly be made this day; 
amongst others j the^ Saxon AHillery. Corps was brought up, near 
to Villiers. T0be doy,^, however^ passed quietly, and dispositions 
were only m'ade to dfrive the French "completely i^way again from the 
Marne penii^iuky onftlie fo]iWing morning. General von Fransecky 
received tihe comiUand for this, and brought some reinforcements 
to the Saxons and Wurtembergers froqa the 11. and VI. Army 
Corps. On the Frepch side, d’ExOa’s Corps was also .brought over 
on to the left hank of the Marae. 


THK FIGIVV ROUND BRIE AND CHAMPIGNY. 

(Compare the map of the east front of Paris.) 

As early as 6 o’clock on the morning of tlie 2nd of Decomber, 
consequently favoured b]| the darkness, a Saxon column, consisting 
of the 1st and 2nd b^tklions of Regiment 107, tlie 3rd battalion 
of Regiment 104, and &e 4th pioneer company, pressed forward 
against Brie, and a Wurtemberg column, Reitzenstein’s Brigade, 
against Champigny, an4 tlie advanced guards carried both places 
by surprise. 

At 8 o’clock, the fight was decided on both points in favour 
of the Germans (the Wurtembergers were further supported in it 
by a battalion of the 49th Prussian Regiment), and several 
hundred prisoners had fallen intW the hands of the Germans. 

As soon as the 4ay had broke, a devastating cross fire was 
opened from all the forts and redoubts, and from a great number 
of field and mitrailleuse batteries on the right bank of the Marne, 
upon the points occupied by the Germans, as well as the whole 



of tbe ground in by which theresc^rfes must approach. Soonaftet^ 
the French infantry again took the offensive in overpowering masseC; 
and after a desperate struggle with the battalions, who obstinately 
• defended house^ after house in the villages, they again established 
the fight in thek favour, although fresh troops from the II. Army 
Corps had joii^ed in the action at Champigny. In Brie above 
400 Saxons, wko would not give way, were taken prisoners, and 
Champigny >vas again for the most part occupied by the'French. 
The attack was continued beyond both points, against VUliers 
which was held by the Wurtembergers ; from Noisy the Saxon 
4th heavy battery was driven away by the cannon fire, and the 
battle-field of the 30th of November was again filled by about 
100,000 French. Nevertheless German valour and’ superior tactics 
gained the final victory. 

General von Fransecky united by degrees about 50,000 men 
upon the critical points, for the purpose of a surrounding attack 
against the enemy, crowded together on the peninsula, which was 
rendered possible by the formation of the ground. 

Tlie 3rd Infantry Division, and the Artillery Corps of the 
II. Corps reinforced the centre, the left wing had already been 
reinforced by the 7th Infantry Brigade, and the 8th Infantry 
Bi-igade with a Brigade of the VI. Corps formed the reserves at 
Chennevieres. 

Thus towards 4 o’clock p.m. , after a sanguinary fight of 
many hours the enemy was forced to retreat. At this time Cham- 
pigny was again, for the greater part, in German hands ; at Villiers 
and Coeuilly the superiority of the Germans was decisive, and Brie 
with the surrounding heights were alone in French power. .. 

The French, convinced of the hopelessness of further attacks, 
ceased firing, and also on the German side no fresh assault was 
attempted, as darkness had commenced. 

General, Trocliu decided upon a complete retreat on the 
following day ; in order to cover it he caused a fresh attack to be 
made^at Brie and Champigny on the morning of the 3rd of December, 
and meanwhile conducted the army back to the right bank of the 
Marne. His loss, in the combats from the 30th of November to the 
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3rd of December^ amouiite||^^ according to Pr^nch estimates^ to 
more than 6000 men incluoing 414 officers. 

The Germans had lost in the four df^ys about 5000 men. Of 
these the Wurtembevgers suffered the greatest loss, 2019 men and*> 
61 officers; the Saxons 1096 men and 65 officers; and the II. Army 
Corps 1617 men and 89 officers. This loss is extraordinarily 
high. It was caused especially by the fire from the forts and 
entrenchments. It is a wonderful feat that victory was gained in 
spite of it, and notwithstanding the enormous numerical superiority 
of the French at times; the Wurtembergers carried off the finest 
laurels. 

A heavy blow was inflicted on the defence of Paris by the 
failure of this vigorous and obstinate sortie, which had been based 
on the imaginary advantages of the French Loire Array. The 
prospe(^ of' an independent rupture of the investing line from 
within had to vanish completely. 

It was the moment of a general great crisis for Paris, for 
on the same days, at the end of November and beginning of 
December, in the north and also in the south the hopes of a 
relief were frustrated. 

The German Army from Metz, divided into two powerful 
columns, had drawn near * when the danger was at its highest. 
On the 27th of November General von Manteuffel had beaten the 
French Northern Army, and on the 28th Prince Frederick Charles 
had led the first victorious conflict against the French Loire Army, 
at Beaune la Rolande. On the 2iid of December, began the v ictorious 
combats of the German Loire Army to the north of Orleans, 
which led to the occupation of this important city on the night 
of the 4th. 

Such successes could hot but excite the hope, that the Govern- 
ment in Paris, perceiving the uselessness of resistance, would 
siirrendei- the city. General von irfoltke informed General Trochu 
by letter on the 5th of December,^ of the defeats of the Loire 
Army, and the occupation of Orleans, at the same time inviting 
him to send out an office? in order to ascertain the truths • 

General Trocim’s situation, however, bore but a small resem- 
blance to that of a real commandant of a fortress; he gave an 
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answer, of which ^he Parisians said eut de resprit line fois 
en sa vie.” With a caustic repetition of its expressions he in- 
formed General von Moltke of the receipt of his letter, and declined 
an enquiry into the state of the case. 

Still each day made it more difficult for the city of Paris 
to maintain its haughty mien, and cold and hunger began to press 
severely on the population. Outside, however, the preparations 
for the bombardment were now seriously undertaken. The French 
nevertlibless , in spite of their sad experiences on the 2nd of 
December, attempted another great sortie before the commencement 
of the bombardment, thougli certainly with little energy, as well as 
without any Judicious strategical combination. For General Trocliu 
could hardly reckon upon a co-operation with the Northern Army 
under General Faidlierbe. 


SORTIE ON THE 21st OF DECEMBER. 

On the 20th of December, preparations for a sortie, which 
would apparently be directed against the positions of tljc Garde 
Corps, were perceived by the German posts of observation. In 
the night of the 20tli all the forts again opened a vigorous fire, 
and in the fore-noon of the 21st, Admiral Ronciere, leading on 
the marines and some otlier detachments, attacked SluinSy Dugny 
and Le Hour get from St. Jlenis and Fort Aubervillers. His troops 
fought remarkably well, took Stains and Le Bourget, but before 
3 o’clock p.m., were completely repulsed by the Prussian Garde 
Corps. Upon this General Ducrot advanced , occupied Drancy 
and Le Gr onlay with strong masses, and opened fire with his 
artillery against Pont Ihlon and Le Blanc -M emit. He retired 
again however in tlie evening without attempting a serious attack. 

Moreover, at midday, a Division had been led forward against 
S(^vran, Chelles and Ville Evrs^rt, but soon fell under the fire of 
the German batteries at Noisy-le-Grandj besides being attacked 
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by the 24th (Saxon) Infantry Division and returned in the 
night of the 22nd after a protracted fight round Ville Evrart. 

Upon other points, Epinai near St. Denis and the peninsula 
of Nanterre, demonstrations were made by the French. 

The day had been without any favourable result for the 
French, but had led to considerable losses with the capture of 
above 1000 unwounded prisoners; on the German side the loss 
was far smaller; in spite of the unremitting fire of the forts, it 
amounted to about 500 killed and wounded, of which 14 officers 
and 400 men fell in the Garde Corps. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE ARTILLERY ATTACK. BOMBARDMENT 
OF MONT AVRON. 

It had become evident at tlie sorties in the end of November 
and during the fight on the 2nd of December, that Mont Avron^ 
which the French had occupied with strong entrenchments and 
76 guns, was very troublesome to the investing troops upon tlie 
east front. In consequence of this, by directions from Versailles, 
the Crown Prince of Saxony at a conference, held at Le Vert 
Galant on the 18th of December, ordered the artillery attack 
upon this advanced point of the besieged, — the first offensive 
advance on the German Side — , and that a demonstration should 
be made at the same time to divert thd" attention of tlie Parisians 
from the principal points of the projected artillery attack, to 
the heights of Meudon and Clamart, and the park of St. Cloud. 

By the 27th of December the, siege batteries were completed 
by the pioneers of the Garde, IV. and XII. Corps, under the 
guidance of Major Elemim, in a llfee surrounding Mont Avron^ 
extending from the park of Rainey, and to the south of it, as far 
as the south-eastern slope of the heights of Pressoir (v^ map of 
the east front of Paris), and were equipped with 76 heavy guns, 
rified 24-pounder8, rifled 12-pounder8 and mortars. 
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At 7 o'clock in the morning of this day the fire was 
opened. 

The effect of the fire, quite unexpected by the French, was 
• considerable ; it was returned indeed , but the commandant of 
Mont Avron, Colonel Stoffel, was convinced even on the first day 
that a lasting resistance against the German batteries, placed all 
round , was impossible. He had intended to abandon it. But 
in tlie defence of Paris military reasons were seldom ofraccount. 
Paris was pleased to think that Mont Avron was one of the most 
important points of the fortifications, and the military authorities, 
satisfied that the Germans did not dispute their triumph in having 
occupied this place, had confirmed the population in their opinion. 

They were now unable, in opposition to the people, to give 
up Mont Avron without anything further, and applied forces to 
maintain it, which tlie object would not have been worth even had 
these forces been rightly employed. But the proper measures 
were also wanting. 

General dTIugucs , Commandant of the forts on the east 
front, collected above 20,000 men on the night of the 27th of 
December upon the imperilled plateau and in rear of it, in order 
to be able to resist the possible infantry attack of the enemy. 

The German patrols, however, brought information of the 
occupation on the morning of the 28th, and therefore the bombard- 
ment was continued. This resulted , in the withdrawal of the 
closely packed French , troops in rapid flight, under heavy losses, 
and a general panic was spread in Paris, so that General Trochu 
further ordered the plateau to be evacuated. 

In the night of the 28th, after it had been impossible any 
longer to reply to the German fire during the day, all the guns 
were brought away with the exception of two dismounted 24- 
pounders ; and on the morning’ of the 29th, when the Saxons took 
possession of the plateau, they found nothing but corpses and 
ruins. Bombardment of the Forts on the east front could 

now be commenced, and it was carried on with such good results 
on the 31flt of December and 1st of January, that the French 
speedily evacuated their advanced positions on this front, and 
even on the latter day were no longer able to reply to the re- 
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oogniased superiority of the German fire^ but contented themselves 
with repairing the damages caused to the forts. 

Yet the besiegers did not approach the east fronts for a de- 
monstration only was to be made here. 

Before Paris, the year 1870 came to an end amid zealous 
preparations for the bombardment, which commenced on the 5th 
of January 1871. 

Aftsi the defeats of the Loire and Northeni Armies, tlie war 

* ' 

had entered its final phase. 

In trophies of victory, Germany counted 4. Marshals, 11,1^ 
officers ; in non-commissioned officers and men, 3.33,885 unwoundea 
prisoners, and 4640 guns^ 115 eagles and colours. Each of 
the fortresses of Mayence, Coblentz, Stettin, Erfurt, Magdeburg, 
Glogau, Neisse, Wcsel, Cologne and Kolberg lodged in great 
camps 12,000, 15,000 up to 24,000 men, and many other small 
fortresses ‘ and open towns enclosed otiier less numerous divisiqijs 
of the conquered French armies. 


JANUARY 1871. 

% 

HET BOMBARDMENT. 

The bombardment of Paris began on the 5th of January 
1871. It was opened from the heights of Meudon, Clamart and 
Chatillon and from the park of St. Cloud, against the forts of 
Issy, Vanvres and MontroUge. 

For some mouths public opinion in Germany had demanded 
and urged its commencement. But the preparations necessary for 

this great undertaking required a long time, and besides, the 

German Army Direction would not begin the bombardment until 
the period had arrived when the bufferings of the besieged city 

had been so increased tby hunger that the moral impression of 

the falling shot would perhaps bring the decisive result.' 

The chief difficulty lay in the transport of the heavy guns 
and of the enormous stores of ammunition and implements, from 
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the railway termintts, the station of Lagny, to Villa -Coublay^ 
where the siege park was formed. Tl^e distance^ it is true^ was 
only about 6 miles (27*/5 English miles), but just upon this truot 
*of ground the communications had been , destroyed by the Parisians, 
in several places, previous to the investment ; in particular the great 
Maine bridge at Lagny itself, which htd to be repii^ed by a 
pontoon bridge above the formmr one. After all the destroyed 
• communications had been restored, the war material, the transport 
of which from its nature, required the greatest caution, was brought 
to the place of its destination, upon country roads, by beasts of 
draught. 

The construction of the batteries also w^ rendered very 
difficult in consequence of the chalky nature of the ground, the 
establishment of Battery No. 1 being particularly described as most 
laborious. Several batteries had to §pB very ingeniously erected 
behind cover, ^ for they lay completely in the range of the fire 
from the forts. 

In the night of the 3rd of January, the battenes opposite 
the south-west fronts which were to open the fire, were finally 
equipped. They were the following (v. map II. of Paris): 

No. 1. Position: at St. Cloud. Aim: the, Seine with its 
islands, and the works upon the peninsula Boulogne. Equipment: 
6 rifled 12-pounder8. 

No. 2. Position: upon the teiTace of Meudon. Aim: Bou- 
logne, Billancou4> and the upper Seine. Equipment: 8 rifled 
12 -pounders. 

No. 3. Positive upon the terrace of Meudon. Aim: Enfi- 
lading the south front and dismounting the west front of Port 
dTssy. Equipment; 6 long rifled 24-pounders. 

No. 4. Position: upon the terrace of Meudon. Aim: the 
same as No. 3. Equipment as No. 3. 

No. 5. Position: to the south of Clamarl. Aim: enfilading 
the west front, dismounting the south front of Port d’lssy. Equip- 
ment: 6 long rifled 24-pounders. 

No. 6. Position: at Porte Chatillon. Aim: enfilading the 
west front and dismounting the south front of Fort de Vanvres. 
Equipment: 6 long rifled 24-pounder8. 
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No. 7. Position: to the Oast of Tour des ^nglau. Aim: 
enfilading the west front . and dismounting the south-west bastion 
of Fort Issy. Equipment: 6 long rifled 24-pounders. 

No. 8 . Position: to the east of Battery 7. Aim: dismount- 
ing the south-west front of Fort de Vanvres. Equipment: 6 long 
rifled 24-|>onnders. ^ 

No. 9. Position: to the soSh of Battery 8 . Aim: enfilading 
the west front and dismounting the south-west bastion of Fort 
de Vanvres. Equipment: 8 rifled 12-pounder8. 

No. 10. Position: to the south-east of Battery 9. Aim: 

enfilading the west front and dismounting the south front of Port 
de Vanvres. Eq(|ipment: 6 long rifled 24-pounders. 

No. 11 . Position: to the north-east of Fontenay. Aim: 

enfilading and dismounting the west front of Fort de Montrouge. 
Equipment: 8 rifled 12 -p(iJ|>der 8 . , 5 ^ 

No. 12. Position: to the south of Battery f-l. Aim: the 
same as Battery 11 . Equipment: 8 long rifled 24-pounders. 

No. 13. Position : near Battery 7, on the west. Aim : to 
bombard Fort Issy. Equipment : 2 21centim6tre mortars. 

No. 14. Position: behind Batteries 8 and 9. Aim; to 
bomba^‘d Fort de Vanvres. Equipment; 2 21 centimfetre mortars. 

No. 15. Position: in Bagneua\ Aim: to bombard Fort 

Montrouge. Equipment: 2 2 lcentim^tre mortars. 

No. 16. Position: terrace of Meudon, Aim: dismounting 

the gun emplacements to the west of Fort Islf^. Equipment: 4 
rifled . 12 -pounders. ^ 

No. 17. Position: between Batteries 7 and 8 . Aim: gun 
emplacements between Issy and Vanvres. Equipment: 6 rifled 
12 -pounders. 

The fire froni the^q^ 17 batteries was to have begun on the 
4th of January. | 

The thick fog wl^ch in J^uary so frequently impeded all 
distant views in the morning and** evening, did not disperse at all 
on the 4th of Januai*y^ and delayed the commencenfent of the 
bombardment until tlie 6 th of January, on which day the fire was 
opened at 9 o^clock a.m. in bright weather. 
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No effect of a decided kind was produced upon the excellently 
built, strong forts. It is true that some of the buildings in the 
interiors were destroyed, also many an embrasure and many a gUB 
• was dismounted ; the superiority of the German artillery came out 
brilliantly, for even on the second day Port Issy was no longer 
^able to reply, and gradual^ the serving troops in the other 
forts were also unable to continue holding out lastingly ; to 
destroy the fortifications so quickly was, however, not possible. 
The French stayed in the forts, covered themselves as well as 
they could, repaired the damages that arose and spared their fire 
in case the enemy should make a nearer approach. At the same 
time they began in a very skilful manner to ^ernate their fire. 
They had erected two batteries to the west of Fort Issy and also 
laid out some emplacements between Issy and Vanvres; as soon 
as they could . no longer reply to t||| enemy’s fire in the forts 
themselves, t^ey began to fire from the batteries mentioned, and 
if the German ai*tillerymen fired upon the latter, the Frepch began 
to fire again from the forts. Yet the bombardment on the German 
side had, at all events, gained the advantage of being able to 
bombard the city itself from some of the batteries, from the 8th 
of January, without its being possible for the French fire to 
prevent it. 

By the 14th of January the besiegers had cx)nstructed five ^ 
new batteries Nos. 18 to 22, and ceased firing from No. 4 on 
the 8th of Janu^y, No. 6 on the 9th and’ Nos. 10 and 11 on 
the 11th. 

No. 18, (6 tong rifled 24-pounders) lay to the west of 
Bagneux, Aim: dismounting Port de Montrouge. The fire com- 
menced on the 8tli of January. 

No. 19, (4 long rifled and 4 short rifled 24-pounders) lay 
to the east of Fleury^ and on the 9% of January, began dis- 
mounting and breaching the south-west bastion and the south-west 
curtain of Fort Issy, and dismounting the enceinte of the city. 

No. 20, (6 long rifled 24-pounderB) to the west of Clamarty 
to the south of Notre Dame de Clamart, commenced on the 10th 
of January dismounting the south front and the left face of the 
north-west bastion of Port Vanvres. 
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No. 21, (6 short rifled 24-pounder8) lay to the west of Cha- 
tillon^ and on the 14th of January began dismounting and de> 
molishing the south front of Fort Vanvres. 

No. 22 (6 long rifled 24-pounders) lay to the west of No. 18, ^ 
and on the 14th began to take over the aims of No. 11. 

Although, however, the interior of the city was only fired^ 
upon from the 8 th of January, still even in the earlier days single 
shots had flown far beyond the forts. They fell in the arrondis- 
sements of Vaugirard, Passy, and even at far greater distances, near 
the Panthdon, Luxembourg and the Hotel des Invalides to beyond 
the Boulevard 8t. Germain. 

The popul^n of Paris received these first rifled cannon 
shot, as well as later those thrown much more frequently and 
designedly, with a kind of curiosity and scorn, and also with 
indignation at the ‘‘barbai^s”; but the bombardment decidedly 
made no deep impression. The government was even obliged 
to publish a proclamation, drawing attention, to the danger of 
running together in places where a shell had fallen, because the 
people lost sight of all danger in order to snatch a splinter. 

A tolerable number of persons were no doubt killed and wounded, 
and a Ifhantity of people moved away from the endangered to the 
safe parts of tJie city, but this, number was not great enough to 
, cause any confusion, or the partial want of dwelling accom- 
modation. 

The material damage was small. The city was too large 
and the buildings were too solid. 

It may be concluded how insignificant the number of injured 
buildings was in comparison with the whole mass, for after the 
devastations of the Frerich bombardment during the civil war, and 
after the conflagrations of the Commune, the total number of houses 
destroyed besides publie;^ buildings, such as the Tnileries, Hotel 
de Ville etc., only amoi|Qted alto^ther to 200, thus only a third 
part of the number of 'houses which Haussmann, the Prefect of 
the Seine, had the charge of pulling down annually for beauti- 
fying purposes, under the Imperial government. 

By German shot probably very few, perhaps only isolated 
buildings, were destroyed inside the enceinte ; it was not until the 
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22nd of January that fires were perceived in the city^ and fire 
is the special agent of destruction in a bombardment; theJmmediate 
efficacy of the shot can only be material with very slightly built 
• houses. If therefore the bombardment had been continued until 
the capitulation of Paris, there is still no reason to conclude that 
this would have been the result of the bombardment. 

Paris fell by starvation, and In the German Head-Quarters, 

. the chief authority had no doubt from the commencement as to 
the right means of obtaining the end, although public opinion was 
taken into account. 

The Parisians attempted some further small attacks in January, 
and one sortie in large masses. They first att£^ed the German 
outposts on the morning of tlie 10th of January near Clamartf 
and were driven back; then in the night of the I2th an attack, 
in the strength of perhaps a brigad^ followed upon the south- 
west front a^inst the dangerous batteries upon the heights of 
Meudon and ClamarL The sortie was very soon repulsed. 

Tlien, late in the evening of tke 13th, some detachments once 
again broke forth iigainst tlie much contested village of Le Bonrget^ 
upon tlie nortli front. This sortie was also beaten back witli little 
trouble. 0 


% 

SORTIE ON THE 19tli OF .JANUARY. 

On the 19th of' January, however, above 100,000 men were 
developed, for a last desperate struggle upon the south-west front, 
with the intention of attacking Versailles. 

United round Mont Valerieii in tliree great masses under the 
chief command of General Trochu himself, at 8 o’clock a.m. the 
centre column pressed forward against Garches ^ under General 
Bellemare; the column of the left wing, under General Vinoy, 
against Montretout] and after a very disadvantageous delay of 
three hours, the column of the right wing, under General Ducrot, 
by BmenvaL 

The late arrival of the last column, caused partly by a de- 
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feotivB execution of the dispositions^ and partly by the fire of fiie 
German c^iiinon A*om the right bank of the Seine, at once caused 
a yacillation in the whole sortie. The troops in the centre and 
on the left wing only advanced slowly, for they waited for the* 
support of the right wing, and when they met with the tough 
resistance of the 10th Infjintry Division at GarcheSj a long con- 
tinued stationary fight was developed even here. 

On the German side the troops standing nearest, the 9th and 
2lBt Infantry Divisions, acting as reserves to the 10th, the Garde- 
landwehr Division and the I. Bavarian Corps, were moved forward 
towards Versailles. 

Still the Fr|pch did not succeed in coming up so far that it 
was necessary to employ tliese two last bodies of troops. They 
were unable to overcome the resistance of the Germans in Oarches, 
and satisfied themselves wi]|j^ occupying the heights lying in front, 
from which the German advanced posts were driyeS away. They 
took possession of the entrenchment of Montretout, wliicli was only 
weakly occupied by the Germans. Towards 2 o’clock p.m., how- 
ever, two battalions of the King’s Grenadier Regiment and one 
battalion of the 59th Regiment made a sifCcessfnl advance, and, 
at da^k? completely threw back the French near Garches. The 
entrenchment of Montretout re-taken at 11 o’clock p.m. by 
battalions of the 47th, 58th and 82nd Regiments. The loss of 
the Germans amounted to 616 men and .39 officers. The loss of 
the French was extraordinarily great; it amounted to about 7000 
men. General Trochu maintained that the majority of the wounded 
had suffered from the awkwardness of the Gardes Nationaux, who 
had continually fired upon their own troops. This is indeed pos- 
sible. The Garde Nationale, who had unceasingly demanded, 
during the whole siege, that the Governor should employ the other 
troops in sorties, was this day led out for the first time, and may 
probably not have possessed the sangfroid necessary to distinguish 
between friend and foe. 

Thus end^d the last sortie which the Parisians attempted, 
their last desperate attempt, still more deplorable than all that 
had preceded it. 

The continual fatluns of the offensive undertakings was 
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naturally founded^ in general^ on the great superiority in the 
quality of the Glennan troops, and in their excellenl defensiire 
positions occupied by a numerous field artillery. Yet two special ^ 
•circumstances which impeded the success of the sorties appear 
prominently. In the first place, enormous labour and time were 
required to bring together the badly disciplined French troops, 
provided with few serviceable officers. It was even necessary to 
assemble the troops for a sortie the day before, in order to have 
them on the spot at the right time. This however, naturally, 
fatigued the soldiers before the fight, and in November, December 
and January they were benumbed and dispirited by the severe 
cold. 

Then secondly, the unavoidably noisy and visible preparations 
for the concentration of these troops, made the German posts of 
observation aware of the enemy’s ui|j|^rtaking so early, that in 
most cases, th8 army of investment was able to make arrangements 
for the reception of the enemy quite undisturbed. 

Frequently, even, dispatclies from Versailles gave information 
in Germany, th^t a sortie would take place on the following day. 
Thus undertakings, where a surprise was the main condition of 
success, could not possibly have a fortunate result. 

On tlie ^Ist of January, after the bombardment upon the 
south-west front and the east front had been continued for sixteen 
days, a bombardment of the fortifications on the north front 
(v. map of the north front of Paris) was also begun, combined 
with the bombardment of the town of St. Denis. Here the Ger- 
man shot liad far greater success than in Paris itself, and con- 
flagrations could be observed in St. Denis oven on the second day. 

Still the bombardment here, as on the east front, had more 
the character of a demonstration. 

Upon the south-west front, too, where the serious attack was 
made, it succeeded before the 11th of January in setting fire 
to the barracks of Forts Issy^ Vanvres and Monlrouge^ and 
destroying the greater part of them. 

On the 14th of January these forts were almost entirely, 
silenced, but took up the fire again later. On tlie 12th of January 
the batteries of the city enceinte (v. map of the south-west front 



af Paris) at Point du Jour^ began to fire very vigorously u^n 
battery No. 1 at St. Cloud. The German batteries ; in a short 
, time , always attained the superiority when , on the French side, 
new batteries were brought into action, or tlie forts re-opened ' 
fire; nevertheless the bombardment would probably have had to 
be continued some time longer for the preparation to appear suf- 
ficient for a formal attack or an assault. 

However the interior condition of Paris,, and France’s military 
situation everywhere, made such measures no longer necessary. 

On the of January 7iegotiations for an armistice 

commenced^ which had so far prospei^ed on the 26th, that from 
12 0^ clock at night , the cannon fire on both sides 7ms stopped. 

The population of Paris had arrived at a state of privation, 
from •the siege now lasting 129 days, whicli, without a fresh 
supply of provisions and flSljl, must lead witliin the ,short space 
of eight to fourteen days, to tlie death of many thousands from 
exhaustion. Bread and horse flesh, wliicli for weeks liad only been 
givqn out in rations by the government, were first reckoned, at 
ilOO grammes for eacli person, and at last at 30 grammes, and 
added to this tjie bread was of an uninviting composition. 

"ifie “Commune” bestirred itself afresh on the night of the 
21st and on the 22nd of January, in a revolutionary attempt 
under Flourens’s direction. 

Every hope of a successful sortie had disappeared after the* 
defeat of the 19th of January, and wlien the repeated overthri)ws 
of tlie former Loire Army at Le Mans, of the Northern Army al 
St. Quentin and of the Eastern Army at Belfort became known, 
all hope of relief from wifliout vanished. 

Thus the Government at last decided upon negotiations wliich 
had for their object the capitulation of Paris, but an armistice at the 
same time which was to be regarded as a preliminary to peace. 

After the failure of the sortie on the 19th, General Trochu, 
under the pressure of general distrust, had resigned the Chief 
5 ^^ Command, but still remained President of the Government; thus 
he kept faithful to his assertion, that the Governor of Paris would 
never capitulate. Jules Pavre conducted the negotiations with 





Count Bismarck, and on the 28th of January concluded the 
capitulation. . 

This formed part of the Comention of f^ersatlles*) and, 
^determined the occupation of all the forts of Paris by the Ger- 
man Army^ the disarmament of the French Line Army, Garde 
Mobile and Marine troops, who also became prisoners of war, 
and the immediate re-provisioning of Paris. The Garde Nationale, 

^ however, were to keep their arms and undertake the maintenance 
of order in tiie city; the German Army was not to occupy Paris 
during the armistice. 

These last resolutions must have been repented of later by 
the German government, but still more by the French government, 
which, untaught by four-and-a-half months experience, opposed to 
the utmost the better judgment and lU’gent desire of Count Bismarck. 

When the Garde Nationale, which was to keep order in Paris, 
seized the power with armed hands and brought on the civil war, 
Jules Favre exclaimed in despair: ^The German government wanted 
these men to be disarmed, and 1 opposed it. I call upon God and 
men^to witness my repentance!” 

Differing in all its phenomena, from the pliases through which 
ordinary sieges pass, and surpassing the measure of former warlike 
occurrences, the: siege of Paris found a worthy conclusion in most 
unusual conditions of capitulation. 


**) See the tenor of the convention at the close of the book. 
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ELEVENTH CHAPTER. 


The Attempts fok' the Relief op Pabis. 


As the dangers which threatened France increased, the attempts 
for tlft relief of Paris, undertaken on the French side, grew in 
magnitude and energy. In the commencement of the war witli 
the Republic, the measures for the Defence were confined to the 
limits, fixed and prepared by the Imperial government, for raising 
troops from the people; the government of the National Defence 
was satisfied' with the formation of regiments de marclio from 
depot battalions, and time served soldiers, as well as with the 
formation and instruction of the Garde Mobile and Garde Na< 
tionale. But after the fall of Metz and when the war -experienced 
Corps of Prince Frederick Charles threatened to spread over tlie 
interior of France, by forced marches in the direction of Orleans 
in the south, and Amiens in the noith, Gambetta^ who at that 
time led the government with dictatorial power, took measures 
which bore great similarity to the levies of the year 1798. 
Only, the numerous armies of tlie republic of 1870 did not meet 
with the success of the armies of 1798, because this time the 
war direction of the enemy was not divided and dilatory, and 
encumbered with obsolete maxims, and did not leave time for the 
undrilled masses to become bodiis of troops. 

When we see, lipwever, that in spite of such unfavourable 
circumstances, and of a fool-hardy dictator, the newly organized 
republican armies were nevertheless able to oppose the best army 
in the world, again and again, in the open field, although always 
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c<»iqii6red; and to deliver a hundred fights^ although no pitched 
battle^ we must willingly allow that the French nation, full of ardent 
patriotism, has rendered itself woi*tliy of esteem. 


I. OPiikATIONS OF THE LOIRE ARMIES. 

(v. map of the operations of the Loire Armies.) 

The attention of the German War Direction was directly drawn 
to the actual existence of a Loire Army^ the formation of which it 
is true had been known for some time, through the reconnaissances 
of Prince Albei't’s Cavalry Di^rision, in the beginning of October. 

At that time the whdWjFrench army on the Loire, consisted 
of one Army .Corps, which’ the number 15 (Nos. 13 and 14 
were in Paris). General Motterouge was in command; it 

numbered about 10,000 men of the regular infantry, an equal 
number of Gardes Mobiles, 4000 men of tlie Francs-tireurs , tlie 
cavalry regiments still existing , 2600 horsemen , and perhaps 
3000 men of the artillery and train; altogether about 30,000 
m^n. 

On the 5th of October, this small army moved out from 
Orleans for a reconnaissance in the direction of Paris, and en- 
countered the German cavalry. It would surely have been wiser 
if de la Motterouge had not shown himself, but had kept con- 
cealed as much as possible behind the Loire, until his army had 
become stronger ; for the cavalry had no sooner brought the report 
to Versailles, than General von der Tann was sent off from there 
towards the south (compare page 291). 

The valley of the Loire offered superior strategical advantages 
to a French Army, which was gradually to reinforce itself, in 
order, ultimately, to advance towards Paris. The Loire ^ a powerful 
stream bordered on its right bank, in the tract of country from 
Gien to Orleans, by the wide-extended forest of Orleans, very 
difficult for troops; and on the left bank, in its whole bend as 

fer as Bl 9 % by the marshy, barren, roadless Sologne, formed an 

21 * 
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important line^ which drew a sharply defined limit to the opera- 
tions of the Germans from Paris. Upon the road from Paris to 
Tours, either by Chateaudun or by Orleans, expeditions would 

scarcely have now been attempted on the part of the Germans,^ 

* 

because weak detachments dared not venture so deep into the 
country occupied by the enemy ^ and strong detachments could 
only be furnished by the investing army under urgent necessity. 
When therefore General de la Motterouge ventured forward beyond . 
Orleans, probably at the instigation of the delegation in Tours, 
he drew attention to himself quite unnecessarily, and occasioned 
the occupation of the town of Orleans on the part of the 
Germans. 

The great importance of this town was fully appreciated by 
the Germans, but, in spite of it, the task of a lasting occupation 
could not devolve on Prince Cavalry Division. This 

charge was for General von der T?^^"with a whole Army De- 
tachment. 

The situation of the town, iii a strategical point of view, 
is as if made for a fortress, which should secure the south of 
France and prevent the siege of Paris. 

Orleans commands the principal passage over the Loire, and 
Elites the railroads from Nante^, Bordeaux and Toulouse, as well 
as the central line which comiects Lyons with Paris by Boiirges. 
An efficient army placed here, which could constantly be rein- 
forced from the south, might render a siege of Paris almost 
impossible, by continually threatening the besiegers. 

The town possesses rich resources within itself, and has 
about 70,000 inhabitants, a most well-to-do population. 

If France had been able to reckon upon a war such as this, 
Orleans would surely have been made a fortress. 
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OCCUPATION OF ORLEANS BY GENERAL VON DER TANN. 

General von der Tann approached the town on the 11th of 
October with the^l. Bavarian Corps, the 22nd Infantry Division, 
and the 4th and 2nd Cavalry Divisions, after having defeated the 
advanced troops of the French at Artenay^ on the previous day. 
The 22nd Division, covered by the 4th Cavalry Division on the 
right dank, marched by Hu^tre and Boulay upon Ormes, the 1st 
Bavarian Corps advanced in the centre, and upon the left flank 
the 2nd Cavalry Division drew near by the edge of the great 
woods. 

General de la Motterouge held possession of the country to the ; 
north of Orleans, where favourably situated hills, covered with vines, 
formed natural capabilities J^^Pfence, which he had strengthened by 
entrenchments. The firs^^Bt took place between Boulay and 
Ormes \ after it had lasted some hours, and reinforcements had 
been concentrated upon tliis ^int, on both sides, de la Motterouge 
ordered the retreat. The French retired upon the town and from 
there to the left bank, but still held the outskirts of the suburbs 
for a short time, so that some batteries were brought into position 
at Ingrd and bombarded the town. Very soon after this t|^ 
town authorities appeared to announce a peaceable submission. 
The French Army drew back upon Bourges and Vierx>on. 

Orleans was occupied by the Germans on the evening of 
the ll^A of October j and became, with the surrounding country, 
a rich and tranquil cantonment for a time. From here General von 
der Tann sent out the 22nd Division and Prince Alberts Cavalry 
Division towards the north-west, to suppress the movements of 
the people there. On the 19th of October a hot figlit took place 
in Chateaudunj between these troops and about 4000 French, in 
which this barricaded place was almost entirely destroyed. The 
march was then continued upon Chartres^ where a strong position 
was taken up. 



ORL^IANS RETAKEN BY THE FRENCH. 

General de la Motterouge was immediately deprived of his« 
command by Gambetta (who had arrived in T^nrs a few days 
before), although he had done his duty thorougmy. He was re* 
placed in the command of the Loire Army by General d!Aurelh 
de Paladines^ who was furnished by degrees with considerable 
reinforcements, the 16th Corps and parts of the 17th Corps, and 
received the mission of re-taking Orleans at any price. 

At the end of October General d’Aurelle had concentrated 
about 40,000 men at Vierzorij with a tolerably numerous artil- 
lery; theB%were to be reinforced by 20,000 men from Tours, 
and the whole would then be thrown between General von der Tann’s 
detachments, standing 8 miles (ndl ^]y^ 37 English miles) distant 
from one another, in order to fight singly if possible, or to 
surround and capture the portion sWfbned at Orlbans. 

The main body of the French * my was to be directed from 
Vierzon upon Beaugency, to encompass OrlbanJ from the west; 
another division, in the centre, was to make a demonstration only, 
against Orleans, from the south to keep the Germans in the town ; 
^ right wing, principally composed of cavalry, was to cross the 
Loire at St. Bbnolt, above Orlbans, to enclose the town from 
the east. 

The whole French plan was, however, wrecked by Gambetta’s 
injudicious interference. By his command, the troops, concentrated 
at Vierzon on the 2nd of November, were not to reach Beaugency 
by marching, but to travel by rail through Tours. In spite of 
d^Aurelle's objections this took place, and by this means, not only 
was there a loss of three days in time, but also the German 
cavalry remarked the trains continually following one another, and. 
General von der Tann received timely information ♦). 

On the 7th of November the^movements of the French be- 


% 

*) In this assertion the author relies upon the accounts in ‘^Milithrische 
Gedanken und Betrachtungen” by the author of '^Krieges um Metz” (a Prus- 
sian General), a work whose profound researches merit the deepest study. 
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came clear to the General, and although he was unable to bring 
up the 22nd Division quickly enough, yet he baffled the enemy 
by evacuating Orleans on the 8th of November and taking up a 
•position at CoulrmerSy which made a forcible separation of his 
divisions impossible. 

The French, who had failed in encompassing Orldans, owing 
to the slow execution of their movements, advanced to the west 
of it. 

Consequently, on the 9th of November, an encounter took place 
at Coulmiers. 

General d’Aurelle very judiciously made his numerous artillery 
operate chiefly against the enemy, whilst he did not employ his 
infantry in offensive attacks. Thus his young troops %ained con- 
fidence, when, they finally sajy the enemy retreat at dusk. 

General von der Tauu^lid no intention of here making an 
obstinate resistance against foe, perhaps four times superior in 
numbers; he retired upon ^^^^Pdravy, Artenay and Toury. At 
the last place, which he reac|jBd on the evening of the 10th of 
November, the General halted, and brought up the 22nd Division 
in the night. 

General d’Aurelle did not follow him, for coiTectly estimating 
the small advantage gained and the quality of his ti*oops, it |pl 
not appear to him advisable, even now, to being the French army 
very near to the great German army round Paris. He contented 
himself with the occupation of Orleans, and took up a strong 
waiting position in order to oppose the German forces which had 
been newly reinforced, on the lltli of November, by the arrival 
of the 17t]i Division. 


GAMBETTA’S ORGANIZATIONS IN NOVEMBER 1870. 

Gambetta, on the other hand, pushed on with precipitate 
haste, the reinforcement of the Loire Army, whose Commander in 
Chief, whose bravery, and whose victory he thought he could not 
sufficiently extol. 
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The Freneh active forces at that time appear to have bees 
as follows: 

In the middle of October France had been divided into four 
general goveiiiments, with four chief commands : Ist the North/ 
with the head-quarters at Lille, 2nd the West, with the head- 
quarters at Le Mans, 3rd the Centre, with the head-quarters at 
Bourges, and 4th the East, with the head-quarters at Besan^on. 
Within these general governments the previous distribution in terri- 
torial militai*y divisions was continued, apd the forces already 
called up under the Empire, time-served soldiers. Gardes Mobiles 
etc., were organized and drilled under the guidance of the chiefs 
of these militaiy districts. 

Moreo^r Gambetta had recently, on the 2nd of November, 
'In desperation at the fall of Metz, set on foot a decree of the 
delegation at Tours, according to all men from 20 to 40 

years of age, still free, were to b^nrolled in the army. This 
decree was more fully defined and enlarged in the nett few days ; 
the men already previously enroll^ were to form a first levy, 
those called in by tlie decree of the 2nd 4 )f November a second 
levy , and this second was to be again subdivided into three 
categories according to age, which would not be summoned all at 
but one after another. It commenced with the first Ban, men 
from 21 to 30 years of age, then the second ^an, men from 31 
to 36, and lastly the third ^an, men from 36 to 40. In order to 
transform the great masses of men, which the successive levies of 
the three bans must bring together, into bodies of troops, Gam- 
betta, on the 25th of November, decreed the formation of eleven 
camps of instruction and defence, at 8t. Omer, Cherbourg, La 
Rochelle, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, Marseilles, Lyons, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Nevers and Conlie. By degrees the recruits 
called in according to the above-named categories and the time-* 
served soldiers would be Collected i^these camps, and there drilled, 
and at the same time tomed into armies. In view of the great 
multitude of men compoi^ng all these levies, the number of which 
might be calculated at a million and a half, the camps would 
have to be very large, eihJh prepared for 60,000 to 250,000 men. 

The generals who commanded under the republic, were for 



the most part^ old officers, who had hl^ady retired from 
active service, bnt now entered again on active service (de la 
Motteroage and d’Aurelle de Paladines); partly marine officers, and 
•partly also junior Generals who had been recalled from Algiers. 
To the last beloved General Faidherbe, Commander of the Northeyn 
Army in December and January. 

Gambetta’s plan, considered by itself, appears judicious and 
. grand. But — it reqi^ired at least two years time and some 
thousands of superior officers , to carry it out. In face of the 
situation of affairs as they were in reality, it was the pursuit of a 
chimera. 

Not that Gambetta could have found an organization more 
conformable to the purpose, but — resistance genertlly was 
sin against the prosperity of the country. 

The situation of affairs mmeriously demanded peace for Prance; 
there wore no mesSns^of carypbg on the. war without injuring the 
country in i?|dgh degree, the army had been destroyed, 

further resistance was iOipossiblpi^or ought not to have been made, 
in opposition to the agtive and powerful enemy; and no great 
statesman, no great organizer and general would have attempted 
it. No genius could now help Prance. Gambetta made the 
attempt. ^ H 

The occupation of Orleans and the fight at Coulmiers having 
inspired him with fresh*, courage, he waS;. now anxious , above all 
things, for an immediate advance against the investing army of 
Paris, in order to effect the relief before Prince Frederick Charles 
could approach from Metz. 

But in order, for the moment, to reinforce General d’Aurelle 
sufficiently to enable him to attempt the relief of Paris, the decree 
of the 2nd of November was still of no use; those troops only 
could be reckoned on which had already been organized for weeks 
and months. It is true their training was still very defective, 
but the great number of old soldiers gave tolerable steadiness to 
the rest. All were well armed, the artillery was numerous, and 
even in cavalry, some serviceable corps had been newly formed 
besides the imperial regiments still existing. 

Gambetta, under the pressure of necessity, consequently intet- 



rupted all farther inatruction , collected the det^bments from all 
the towns and camps of the south and west, and at the end of 
November, brought together an army round Orleans which numbered 
250,000 combatants, and might be capable of causinj| some anxiety^ 
at the German Head-Quarters. 

Everything now depended upon Prince Frederick Charles's ap- 
pearing at the right time; otherwise the advance of such a numerous 
army, combined witli a sortie en masse from Paris, might have^ 
perilous consequences for the investmei|| of the city. 

The evacuation of the town of Orleans liad, already, been a 
disagreeable evetit for the German War Direction, less from the 
importance of the thing itself, than on account of the moral im- 
pression which it exercised upon the French people. 

Not only was Paris mad with joy and prepared for a sortie 
with fresh courage, but the tidings^f victory flew through the 
whole of France, and soon lost all mailarity ^ to" General d^Aurelle’s 
moderate repoi*t. Everywhere a ej^nge in the of war 

was hailed, even Versailles, whijpi was occupied by the German 
head-quarters and in the midst of the i^owerful German army, 
raised her head. 


OPERATIONS OP THE GRliSjiSrD DUKE OF MJ!6 kLENBUUG-SUHWERIN. 

9th OF NOVEMBER TO THE 1st OF DECEMBER 1870. 

Immediately after the announcement of the retreat of General 
von der Tann, a reinforcement of the troops to the south of Paris 
was ordered from Veriailles, whilst, at the same time, Prince 
Frederick Charles received orders to approach by forced marches 
in order to be able td strike in between Paris and the Loire. 
At that time, the Princei was, wi% his corps, in the neighbourhood 
of Troyes, and to the Inorth oiP the Aube and Seine. 

On the 9th of Ncirember the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Sphwerin led the 17ti Division, which had been stationed in the 
line of investment, oppostte’ Port Charenton and the village of 
Cr5teil, since the 10th ofr^October, to the assistance of General 
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von dor Tann’s ^j^ny Detachment/ towards Angermllcj and oh 
the 11th of November assumed the chief command of the bodies 
of troops^ now united together: — the I. Bavarian Corps, 22ttd 
division, ITth^jLvJision, and 2nd and 4th Cavalry Divisions. 

As to th^^tentions of the enemy nothing could, at first, be 
known for certain, for the French, as yet too weak for a decisive 
advance, fortified their position round Orleans and made very 
» skilful demonstrations in^iorder to decoy the German kmy Detach- 
ment from the road to'^j|aris and towards the west. General 
d^Aurelle made detachments of the corps, stationed at Le Mans, 
march upon Chartres and Dreux for this purpose. 

The demonstration, at first, completely succeeded in its object. 
Upon the accordant reports that French detachments' were ap-,,^ 
•preaching Paris from Normandy and Brittany, the Grand Duke, ' 
believing perhaps that this i^ht be the army of K^ratry (who 
had left Paris PQ the j^th of (^Kber in |^e same way as Gspbetta, 
and who wHiPliown to be o^^nizing an army in Brittany), com- 
pletely changed his front from''%e south to the west; made the 
17th Division, upon the right wing, march, on the 15th of No- 
vember, froin Angerville to Dreux ^ by Auneau, Rambouillet and 
Maintenon, and directed the 22nd Division, which was followed 
by the Bavarian Corps, upon Chateauneuf en Thimerais. (T^ 
17th Division was commanded by the Adjutant General, Lieutenant 
General von Tresckow^^^xom the 16th of November, in place , of 
Lieutenant General von Schimm<^tnann, invalided.) 

On the 17th of November, the 17th Division came upon the 
enemy near Dreux ^ defeated him after a fight of about three 
hours, and took the town. On the 18th the 22nd Division took 
Chateauneuf \ on the 19th it was engaged with French detachments 
beyond this place, and on the 21st occupied La Loupe after in- 
considerable fighting. 

Now, however, the Grand Duke learnt that the enemy had 
not retired towards the west, but to the south-west upon Le 
endeavoured to keep feeling with the quickly retiring 
detacli^ents , once again changed his front and, after a wheel to 
the left, pressed forward against Le Hans. On the 21st different 
Small fights took place to the south of La Loupe, on the 22nd 
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Nogent-le^Rotrou oecnpiedj and on and 24th of 

November^ the Orand Duke continued his march as fkr bm La Ferti 
Bernard. Here, however, he received commands from the King’s 
Head-Quarters to proceed no further in the direct^ of Le Man# 
and to march towards the east; soon after he aj^ received direc- 
tions from Prince Frederick Charles — who in tJie meanwhile had 
come up by Troyes, Sens and Fontainebleau, and was approaching 
the theatre of war round Orleans to tak|; the chief command of' 
all the German forces in the south march upon Orleans 

and endeavour to unite with the Prince’s army. From La Ferte 
Bernard, the Grhnd Duke, therefore, continued his zig-zag march 
towai*ds Chat^udun ; but in this march he met with still another 
passing interruption, for in Bazoches the report suddenly reached 
the Gfrand Duke that a Flench Corps was stationed at Brou, thus* 
in rear of the Army Detachment, march w^s directed upon 

Brou,:^^ collision took pl%^e with isolate 
enemy, of which there were several wandering ab(^||Pk that time, 
and it was then continued, in or^Br to lead to the junction with 
the Prince on the Ist of December at Ofgbres and Toury ^ the 
starting point for the operations against the west. 


ENCOUNTER OF THE FR05iCH LOIRE ARMY WITH THE ARMY OF 
PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES. 

Whilst the Orand^^D^ke was executing his marches in the 
west, General d’AurelW had drawn together almost all the rein- 
forcements, which at time could be placed at his disposal, 
in the south; namely t^ 17th Corps (General Durieux), the 19th 
(General Barral) and t% 20th (Qpneral Crouzat), so that with the 
15th Corps (General P^iferes) and the 16th (General Chanzy), as 
well as a Cavalry Corpi (General Michel) which had b^n stationed 
at Orleans since the i|idd^ of Noveuiber, he united under his 
command an army of aboud 2(^0,000 combatants. 

There were in additicto still two corps in reserve, the 21sii 



under K6T&tv of the Idt wing, and the 18th under 
Bourbaki at Neverl, in rear of the right wing. (General Bourbaki, 
commandant of the 18th Corps had escaped the capitulation of 
^etz in an a^dental and wonderful manner.) 

Prince Charles — a Field Marshal^ like the Crown 

Prince of PrussSffiJ^ since the capitulation of Metz — brought up 
three Army Corps, the III., IX. and X. as well as. the Ist Cavalry 
. Division, whilst another part of the former investing army of Metz, 
the I. and VIII. Army db|^B and the 3rd Cavali^ Division, under 
the command of General von Manteuffel had turned against the 
French Northern Army and of the remainder, the II. and VII. 
Army Corps, the former moved off to Paris and the latter remained 
behind provisionally for the occupation of Metz, and the siege of 
Thionville. Both, at last, formed Geneial von Manteuffers army, f' 
which drove ^ourbakfs troops over the Swiss frontier. 

General j^^nrglle ha0. his large army upon a line of 
considerahMjtmgthf on th&^right bank of the Loire, iK part 
quite conceHed from the reconnaissances of the Germans^ by 
the extensive forests of Orleans and Marchenoir^ and distributed 
in a manner^ that even now allowed the subsequent division 
of the army into two parts to be foreseen. 

And indeed it appears that such a division was intended 
for the advance upon Paris. 

General d’Aurelle^ght probably have wished to avoid a great 
decisive battle with Prmce Frederick Charles, and therefore had 
the plan of marching upon Paris by two roads, far distant from 
one another, in order to deceive the enemy and to reach Paris 
with at least one half of the army. ^ 

At the time of the first collision with Prince Frederick Charles, 
the French corps stood parjly concentrated on the right wing be- 
hind the forest of Orleans, and partly on the left wing to the 
west of Orleans. Certainly, the exact position of this left wing is 
not known, but ^it appears to have stood somewhere between 
Chateaudun and Venddme. At all events the centre, in front of 
the town of Orleans itself, was only weak, and the right wing, 
whose position and strength were known from the fights on the ^ 
24th of November, was not so strong and so far distant from the 
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centre without intention. D’Anrelle appears \|lie eonlarary^ to 
have had the design of turning the Prince's ^army, which eame 
from the north-east by Fontainebleau and Joigny, upon himself^ ^ 
in order to occupy it and detain it in the forest c^^rl^ans^ whilst 
the left wing was moved forward by Chateaudusuajiii Chartres. 

Prince Frederick Charles must have suspecteo^me such plan. 

He developed his forces cautiously^ guarded himself well against 
engaging too many troops in opposing the French right wing^ or* 
of following it i#o the forest^ and lii^j^se unfolded a very ex- 
tended fronts which commanded the w^ole country between Orleans 
and Paris, from Beaune la Rolande as far as Chateaudun. Thus 
it came to pass, that the fights which led to the name of the 
‘‘battle of Orleans", were fodght upon a front of about 6 miles 
(2 7 English miles), infextent, a disproportionately long line in 
comparison with the strength of both armies. 


FIGHTS AT LADON, MAIZIjfeRES AND BOIS COMMUN. 

%th OF NOVEMBER. 

% 

The first action between the two Loire Armies, took place 
between a part of the Fr^ch right win^^^lie 20th Corps, and 
the Prince Field Marsharfleft flank column, the X. Army Corps, 
to the north of the great ^forest of Orleans, as the German army 
developed itself, fronting south, to advance against Orleans. The 
X. Army Corps, wl^ipU crossed the river Loing on the 21st at 
Montargis in the direction of PUhiviers had the task of uniting 
around Beaune la Rolanfle on the 24th^ of November, and, in con- 
junction with the Hessij& Cavalry Brigade, of carrying out recon- 
naissances against the ei^my, who|^ presence at Gien on the Loire 
and to the north of this town, was known. 

In order to reach Beaune, where the remainder of the Corps, 
under General Voigts-Rlletz, had already^ arrived, Valentim’s Brigade, 
with the Artillery corpt advanced from Montargis, and Lehmann’s 
Brigade, by Ladon, towaids the west, when the French broke 
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forth out of the, forest of Orleans, in three heavy columns 30,500 
men in strength, likewise in the direction of Beaune, with the 
object of crossing the march of the two brigades, consisting of 
gbout 12,000 men. The brigades developed towards the left flank ; 
the artillery co^^as brought on towards Beaune, and a vigorous 
offensive was opposed to the enemy’s attack. Lehmann’s Brigade 
took LadoUj Valentini’s Maizi^res, and the two united then threw 
the enemy back upon Beilegarde. After the fight was ended the 
march was continued up6ii||^eaune, and the intended junction was 
carried out. « ^ 

The loss of the Germans amounted to 13 officers, and 220 
men; the French loss was more considerable, besides one officer 
and 170 men as prisoners. ♦ 

From the papers of a fallen Frenc(|s officer it was discovered 
that the three^divMons of the 20th Army Corps, General Crouzat’s, 
were to reach JfcCjgoints Beaithe la Rolande, Juranville and La 
Loupe on t|i|j|Hfy; a proof *that they commenced by a partial 
offensive with'^the right wing. 

This was, moreover, continued with vigour. The 20th Corps, 
after the fights on the 24th of November was reinforced by the 
I8tli Corps, so that, according to French^^ccounts, tlie strength 
of the right wing was 70,000 men. 



ENGAGEMENT AT BEAUNE LA ROLANDE. 28th OF NOVEMBER. 

Tlie Prince Field Marshal did not allow himself to be led 
astray by these operations. The German left wing received the 
charge of rebutting the French attacks, and the further development 
of the army continued notwithstanding. 

The X. Army. Corps retained, provisionally, its position near * 
Beaune la Bolande^ in order to serve as a point of support for 
the operations of the othei^ corps, which gradually formed front 
to the south, and endeavoured, with the right fiank to effect a 
junction with the Grand Duke’s Army Detachment. 
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On the 2dth of November^ at 9 o’clock il ii% the right wing 
of the French made a fresh advance against the X. Corps, ^d 
indeed, as the accounts of the German troops acknowledge, with 
great rapidity and vehemence, as well as with decided obstinacy^. 
Several troops of the Line, old soldiers, forme^^the priftcipal 
element of the French attacking columns, and a^limerous artillery 
cannonaded the German positions. The X. Army Corps stood 
upon the line from Beaune to Longoar, and had fortified its 
positions. Beaidfe formed the c^tre ^ the engagement and was 
strongly barricaded. * The French >atwcked the place on . three 
sides simultaneously and also in the rear; it was defended by 
Wedell’s Brigade. The fight, along the whole line, was full of 
desperation , and lasted untik the commencement of darkness. At 

4 o’clock in the afterno^, the 5th Infantry Division (from the 

lU. Army Corps) joined in the fight against the left wing of the 
French, with four battalions from Boynes, Cavalry 

Division came up as a suppoi*t. The FrencliS||^B did not 
commence their retreat into the forest of OrleanF^ifntil towards 

5 o’clock. A pursuit on the part of the Germans, after so hard 
a fight, could certainly not be thought of, and moreover this 
would not have been Judicious in the present military situation. 

The troops of tte X. Aimy Corps had held out with ad- 
mirable courage against gi’eatly superior in numbers ; their tenacity 
and knowledge of war, under the excellefife generalship of General 
von Foigts^Rheiss ovei^i^me the furioHl^ assault, in the most 
glorious manner. The Corps had. lost l^but 1000 men; the loss 
of the French amounted to considerably more, 1100 killed, 6000 
wounded and 1600 prisoners. It was the first example of that 
enormous prodigality in human life, by which alone the French 
republic could pay the^ cost of continuing the war, against the 
proved and tactically superior army of Germany. 

.Ilk* 
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BATTLE OP 0RL^:ANS. 2nd TO 4th OF DECEMBER. 

After tl^failure of the 28th of November, General d'Aurelle 
brought his closer together round Orleans and to the north 

of it, still however retaining a very extended position. Upon the 
right wing he placed the 18th Corps, opposite Beaune, on the 
n^oi*thern boundary of the forest of Orleans, and the 20th 

Corps upon the road 'fto% Orldaus to Pit]iiviers,%l 80 in the forest 
of Orleans. In rear of these Corps stood the 16th, nearer to 
Orleans. Perhaps he now meant to entice the enemy upon his 

f itre, in order then to advance by Fontainebleau, with the three 
ps of the right wing. ' ^ 

In the meantime the Prince Pitd Marshal completed his 
disposition jkowards the south, established his junction with the 
Grand Duk^|4'ttie high road from Orleans to Paris, which now 
formed thm|B^ wing of the united German Loire Army, and at 
the same time leaving his left wing, the X. and III. Army 
Corps, so far to the eastward, that he commanded the road by 
Pitliiviers, and the country to the west of Loing. 

The German Army might amount t(y^;d20,000 men, and the 
French, as far as they could now be brought into battle, to 200,000. 

On the 1st of December, Gambetta concluded from Trochu’s 
reports upon the soAs from Paris, that a sortie army was 
already on this side ^gifiongjumeau, and he therefore now issued 
the most urgent for the advance on all sides, nor did 

he allow proclamations to be wanting for the inspiration of the 
troops (v. pafe 306). 

On the 2nd of December both armies stood facing one another, 
ready to fight, and in fact were so placed that the French centre, 
the 16th and 17th Corps, w?is opposite^ the German right wing, 
whilst the French left wing, the 19th and 21st Corps, was furtheif 
to the west and south, behind the forest of Marchenoir. The ? 
Corps on the German side had the advantage of being able to 
unite and mutually suppoi*^one another , in the open country of 
Orgftres, Artenay, as far as Pithiviers and to the east of it, with 

greater fiicility than the French Cbrps, to whom the forest of 

22 



Orleans doubtless offered defensive advantages^ interfered 

very much with general supei^ision and mobility. 

The first collision occurred near the ^^aris and Orleans road^ 
when both the German |*ight wing and the French centre made an< 
offensive advance. 

m ‘ 

, On the evening of the Ist of December/ a Bavarian recon- 
noitring detachment sent out from the Grand Duke’s army -division 
had cotoe upon the advanced guard of the 16th French Corps^ 
between Orgh^es^ni Patay^ and waSy^j^i^wn back. The whole 
of the Grand Duke’s army-division immediately moved forward^ at 
8 o’clock on the following morning; the Bavarians on the right 
wing, from Orgferes, flanked by the 4th Cavalry Division; ^e 
,17th Division in the centre, byBazoches; and the 22nd Division, 
upon the left wing, in confiection with the IX. Army Corps and sup- 
ported by the 2nd Cavalry Division, along the high road. 

These divisions had hardly passed Org^res mA^B j^oc hes when 
they were vigorously attacked by the Leads of the wppcing 16th 
and 17th French Corps. The Bavarians were, at first, forced 
back, but the 17 th Division soon re - establislied the combat; the 
French were defeated after a contest of two hours, Loigny was 
stormed by the centre ^d right wing, Poupry by the left wing, 
and the pursuit was ca^rifd on* until close in front of Artenay, 
General d’Aurelle led up |lie 17th Corps as a reinforcement, but 
was unable to suc^cled in bringing the advlhtage to his side, and 
on the evening of the 2nft ' of December, was, obliged to leave the 
points Loigny a^d Poupry in possessioa^^^ihe right wing of the 
German Loire Army. 

The 17th Division^ alone had taken 7 guns, a^B made 1800 
prisoners, including ono' general and twenty officers. 

The Prince Field Jdaiehal now made dispositions for a sur- 
rounding attack against ^rl^iis, by all the Corps, upon converging 
lines. The radiating r^ads leadini^ to this town, formed the lines 
of operations. I 

On the 3rd of D^c^ember, the Grand Duke again^ continued 
his movement on the right of the hig^^road ; next to him, in the 
centre of the whole Order of battle, upon this road and to the 
left of it, was General von Manstein, whilst upon his left flank. 
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tbie Snd €av4liy Division held the eonnection with General 
von Alvensleben’s III. Army Corpsl This Corps^ marched from 
Pithiviers upon Chilleurs and, finally, the X. Army Corps, upon 
• the extreme left wing, by Boyne. 

General^d’Aurelle did not again take the ofFensive on the 
3rd of December, neither was the resistance on this day generally 
of a tenaciously obstinate character. 

, The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg and General von Hanstein 
threw the enemy back J^pon C^etnllyj GenerM von Alvensleben 
penetrated beyond Chilleurs y and General von Voigts-Rhetz attained 
an equal level with the centre, in the forest of Orleans. 

. General d’Aurelle, in spite of his strength, drew back his 
centre, whilst leaving his wings stationary, and exposed them, even 
on this day, to the danger of a separ^ttion. 

Probably the events of the 3rd of December still con'csponded 
with d^ Aureus original idea, of being able to advance towards 
Paris wit^H^least one strong wing, and indeed he must now 
have counted upon the left udng^ which remained still intact^ 
and even unobserved^ - behind the forest of Marchenoir. 

From this day, however,' the French plan fell into confusion, 
chiefly, it would appear , through Gambetta’s interference. No 
systematic action on the pai*t of the French can any lunger be 
recognised. However, it must certainly not be inferred that the 
march upon Paris wdjld have succeeded ha^^t not been for the 
differences between fiS^betta and d’Aurelle. The dispositions of 
the Prince, models o^pfumspection and decision 4nnng the whole 
Loire campaign, would scarcely have allowed a French army to 
advance iinoHlerved. 

Gambetta issued the comm.and that Orleans should be defended, 
and this naturally was at cross purposes with General d’Aurelle’s 
dispositions ; the retreat was continued no further, a fight occurred 
on the 4th, but the separation was, nevertheless, accomplished* 

All the German Corps pressed forward this against 

Orleans, in the same direction as on the pievious day. 

General von Manst^1|t, with the 18th Division in the first 
line, and the 25th (Hessian) Division in the second line, came 
upon the main position of the French to the south of Chevilly, 
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in the line Cercottee — Gidy, leading across the high road. A 
combat ensued, lasting for many hours, with hot fighting in places, 
which ended in the retreat of the French upon Oiidans. 

And now, whilst the Geiman corps continued their march ^ 
upon Orleans with a front becoming continually more drawn ' 
in, the^ marvellous division of the French Army into two great 
masses took place^ parting company up and down the Loire, 
the one towards the south-west, the otk'er towards the south- 
easU This movefiient has since been exp^ined by tactical reasons, 
for the German corps, in the centre, had advanced so far that the 
French wings were no longer able to reach Orleans and the centre. 

^ Thus whilst d’Aurelle’s conjectured plan was partially fulfilled, 
he was at the same time hindered from independently exercising 
his command, and the two strong wings, which should now have 
gone forward, retired. 

The 18th Corps passed the Loire at JSully^Jhe: 20th at 
Jargeau in order to retreat upon Bourges, and the l||^|DorpB had 
crossed at Orleans; the, , remaining corps had commenced tlieir 
retreat upon Meung, partly also to their former position near 
Venddme. 

Meanwhile the Ge^ai^^ Army immediately followed the 
retreating corps j the IX. A^my^ Corps was in possession of the 
suburb of St. tiie evening of the A:th of December, 

after a vigorous^jmi, ond^ in common 4Uk the Grand Duke^s 
Corps, occupied ^of Orleans on the morning of 

the ith of Decegiber. ^ 

In the three days figlting, the losses in" the French Army had 
been extraordinarily large, chiefly in prisoners, of whom^fcove 10,000 
^ fell into the hands of the Germans, together with 77 guns and 
, 4 gun -boats, surprised uposi the Loire. But the German loss also 
was not inconsiderable, ^ amounted to about 6000 men^n killed 
and wounded. <1 m 
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PURSUIT AND OBSERVATION OF THE DIVIDED FRENCH ARMY. 

The Prince* Field Marshal established his head - quarters in 

* Orleans on 5tfr of December, and from here sent out detach- 
ments in all directions which were to keep feeling with the enemy. 

The division of the French Army, which Gambetta Instantly 
announced to the world as a strategical plan, was confirmed by 

* the German reconnaissances, and the track of the French right 
wing was followed for several days, with repeafced small engage- 
ments at GieUf Vierzon and other points in the south-west and 
south. . 

Contrary to Gambetta's hopes, however, the Prince made no 
further pursuit of Bourbaki’s Army (the three Corps of the right, 
wing) after the 10th of December, but now, correctly estimating 
the impoitance of tlie French left wing, the III. Army Corps was 
recalled mar^i upon Gien, and the whole German Loire 

Army wamwshted against the forces which showed themselves in 
opposition to the Grand Duke’s troops >^d the IX. Army Corps at 
Meung, Beaugency aud Blo^, 

The left wing of the "army which had been beaten near 

* Orleans, the 16th, 17th, 19th and^ 2l8t Corps, had, under the 

command of General Chanzy — d’Alirelle^' Had fallen out with 
Gambetta and been dismissed — concentration the right bank 
of the Loire in the lin^ Beaugency — March^w*; and first offered 
resistance to the pur8i|||| German Corps jp 7th of December 
to the north of Meuug^-^ . , ♦ 

An offmme movement in the direction of Paris ^ with 
surromding^e German right wing^ was not attempted by this 
strong army ^ although the present moment offered a better 
prospect uf success than ever. 

Beaten by the 17th Division, the French rear guard drew 
back upon Beaugency, aiid bn the following day Ge^^iil^Ohanzy 
moved against the Grand Duke with his whole fofee. A hot 
engagement took place at Beaugency^ in which the French were 
once again thrown back li^th considerable losses (1500 prisoners 
and 6 guns). 

On the 9th of December, amidst repeated fights, the Grand 
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Duke occupied the forest of Marchenoir and the districts of 
Bon valet, Cernay and others to the south of Beaugency, which 
were still defended by the eneftiy. 

Upon the report of the combat near Meung, thg Prince Field * 
Marshal made the X. Army Corps follow the IX. and the Grand 
Dnke. 

The 10th of December was to have been a day of rest for the 
German Army, bidi on this day General Ghanzy attempted the 
offensive afresh; ""the combat, principally conducted by artillery, 
ended in the retreat of the French^ who how went no further 
towards the souths but by Venddme upon jLe Mans. 

The delegation of Tours had left that town after the battle 
of Orleans, and fled to Bordeauv. 

The German side was at fault, for some days, as to the line 
of retreat taken by the French; it was believed that they had 
fallen back upon Blois and Tours, and the» marct^jas therefore 
continued in this direction. The head-quarters were in^eaugency 
on the 12th, and in Su6^(g|jfe on the 13th. 

On the latter day^ however, j^neral* Voigts -Rhetz made the 
discovery, after occupying Blois, that General Chanzy had drawn 
off towards Fmddme. ; f 

In consequenC<£jf thiH /Ae march was directed to the west, 
upon Venddmcy tlie 43th of December, the X. Army Corps 
upon the left wid^jM tbfe Grand Duke ^ipon the right, in the 
first line; followinf^h^, tjio IIL Arn|j|^Gorp8 was to turn off 
from^ Beaugencyltbward^lfle west, an^^p^lX. A?*my Corps was 
to cross from the left W the right bank of the Loiig at Blois. 

On the 15th of jpec^mber a sharp fight took pllme in the line 
Venddme — Morde on the Loir, against Chanzy's Army. 

But Gambetta now a0ears to have conceived the new plan 
of drawing the Ge^an^rmy continually further westioard and 
of occupying it^ whilst the mei/tttime, Bourbaki was to march 
unimpf^ed '^'towards thi east, and break away, past General 
von fFerder^s small Army, into Germany, or completely to 
interrupt the German eommunieationiijy. Chapter Xllj. 

A lasting resistance was consequently;^ not offered at Venddme, 
but the retreat from this favourable position was decided on, and 
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eommenced on iho 16tli of Decembor. .On the same day Vend^me 
was oocnpied with some fighting on the part of the Germans, and 
six guns and a mitrailleuse \fere taken by the victorious X. Army 
• Corps. 

The retreat of the French jfrom Venddme, combined with the 
news of Bourhakis position at Bourges and Gien, caused Prince 
Frederick Charles to suspect that he was to be enticed to the 
westward, in order, possibly, to send Bourbaki to Paris, He there- 
fore returned to Orleans on the 19th, directed the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg and General von Voigts -Rhetz to pursue General 
Chauzy as far only as Epuisay and St. Calais, and then took up 
a position of observation with his whole atnat/y both against 
Chan»y and Bourbaki. 

j4t the same time the latter commenced embarking his 
army upon the railroad for Besangon. 

The Grand Duke and General von Voigts - Rlietz occupied the 
line Charfi?es-Chateaudun-Veiidome-¥ours with their own Corps 
and the 1st, 2nd and 4th CavClry Q||^isions, the former on the 
right and the latter on the feft ; General von Manstein and General 
von Alvensleben extended thel^* Corps and the 6th Cavalry Division 
towards the south-east and made feconnaissances upon Vierzon, 
Bourges, and upon the right bank oij^ the Jpoire, as^far as Gien 
and Briare. 

These measures for observation-' were^jfflinued for a long 
time; yet it appears &at Bourbaki\ moyenfSSts here were not at 
first detected , ^ for thd^rincQ remained *^t Qrl^s until the be- 
ginning of January, and the Southern Army was only set in 
movement f# General Werrfer’s assistance , at the commencement 
of that month. 

General Chanzy too, was in uniertainty on his side as to 
what the Prince was going to do; his army y^|s n®t yet fit again 
to undertake any "^rfeat operation ; ii, had been terribly weakened, 
not only by the enemy, but also by the severe weather. " 

The French troops were in the most deplorable condition, 
deserting in crowds, large^\detachments of them without arms, and 
all most insufficiently ^ad and fed. On the road from Orleans to 
Blois alone, more than 6000 French wounded, who had been left 
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behind entirely without doetora, were found and ^Attended to by 
the Gemans. But the German troops had also suffered -from the 
unceasing fighting and winter bivouacking ; "their foot-gear was for 
the most part in a wretched condition ^ and it is a great triumph* 
for their excellent moral qualities ^ and the masterly filneralship 
and administration^ that they^ nevertheless^ remained completely 
ready for the fight. 

From the IjBth of December 1870 to the 6th of January 
1871, nothing but reconnaissances occurred, in conformity with the 
situatibn of affairs. 


On the 21st of December, the 19th Division from the X. Army 
Corps, whose head - quarters were at Blois, appeared before Tours^ 
via Chateau -Renault, after liaving defeated some of the enemy’s 
detachments on the 19th. The town, after some rified cannon shot 
had been thrown into it, requested a Prussian garrison, but it was 
not occupied ; the Division moved into 'cantonments in the 
neighbourhood. ^ f" 

A detachnient from 20ti^ Division at VendCme, six com- 
panies, one squadron arid two gqffl, under Lieutenant Colonel 
von Boltenstern, went down the Lw on the 27th of December, 
and came upon a superior foAse of the enemy between Montuire 
and La C^artrcy which ^mpletely surrounded the detachment 
after sundry^ sklliB ybs. The detachment fought its way through, 
and returned withi^^ih of about 100 men and 10 officers, and 
with 230 men of IP^^ejn^my as prisoners. 

On the 31s^^ D^a&er, the 20th Division^ at Vendome, 
was attacked^ by superior farces, but repulsed the attack, and the 
Ist Cavalry Brigade , uiriSr General* von Lriderftz, Succeeded in 
taking 4 guns. 


advancb* upon le mans. 

/I ’ * 

In the beginning bf^ 1871 it was evident that Bourbaki would 
make a push towards thejeast (v. Chapter XI^^), and Prince Frederick 
Charles, in accordance with the Chief Head -Quarters, whence 



special dispositions . were made against Bourbaki^ now decided^ 
on his side ^ to attaek General Gbansy, who was stationed at 
Le fiians. 

• On the 2nd ot January^ the Prince commanded the XIII. Army 
Corps (17^'and 22ifd Infantry Divisions) to concentrate at Charges, 
the IX. at Orleans, t^ IlL at Beangency and the X. at Venddme* 

On the 6th of January the following points were to be re^hed: 

Brouj upon the light wing, by the XIII^ Army Corps and 
the 4th Cavalry Division, and Nog'ent le Rotrou by a flanking 
detachment on the right. 

Moree, further down on the Loir, by the IX. Army Corps 
(18th Infantry Division and Artillery Corps) and the 2nd Cavalry 
Division. 

yenddme^ in the centre, by the III. Army Corps, whose 
advanced guard was 4>o occupy the line of Azai ; Monioire^, upon 
the left wing, by the X. Army Corps and the 1st and 6th Cavalry 
Divisions. • 

These dispositions indicate a surrounding attack against Le Mans, 
and formed the introduction 15 a series of fights, which lasted 
seven days, before coming to a crisis at Le Mans itself. 

The peculiar formation of the ^und, to the east of the 
ancient Norman town of Le Mans, explains why overthrow of 
the western army was marked by a succe^MjPbf fights instead 
of by one great decisive stroke. 

The two rivers Huime and Loir^ runniug^^^to the Sarthe 
which flows by Le Mans towards Angers, form with iiheir numerous 
small tributarllb, a number of tactically important positions, lying 
regularly one behind another, in the hilly and undulating country 
round Le Mans. The ground is, moreovg^ intersected bj numerous 
quick-set fen^^s upon low earth banks, which enclose the fields; 
numerous isolated with several villages, thickets and many 

solidly built chateaux lie scattered a^ut, forming s|>ecial points 
of appui for the defenders. Added to this, a cold of 8 to 10 
degrees (Rdaumur) with snow and gales increased the difficulties, 
on both sides it is true^ of marching and fighting. 

On the 6th of January the fighting began. 



The French had^ on the 5th of jiuiuax^ jt^ehgthened their 
position opposite the 20th Infantry Division ^ end occupied the 
forest >of Venddme; from here, on the 6th of January^ they made 
attacks upon the outposts of the Division ^ which remained 
stationary^ whilst the latter was moving to the south - west upon 
Mpntoire. Soon however, towards midday, the heads of the 
Illy Corps arrived at P'enddme, took up"* the combat and continued 
it, i^ninst the tpnacions, and reinforced/ resistance of the enemy, 
until his retreat behind the Azai line. 

"JThe X. Corps reached Montbire with slight resistance. 

The regiments of the 38th Brigade, on the other hand, and 
parts of the Ist Cavalry Division: and the 6th Cavalry Division, 
who were appointed to cover the march of the X. Corps upon the 
extreme left flank, in a position at St. Amand, were attacked 
from Chateau -Renault, from the south-west, , and forced back upon 
Ambloy. — The enemy thus attempted to paralyze the attack, by 
surrounding the left fla^ of the Germans. 

The IX^. Corps Bad%eache^Aforee; the XIII. Corps, however, 
had met with an obstinate resistance, and had only just reached 
the vicinity ;of Brouy and not ^t Nogent le Rotrou. It had 

become evident in the course of the day, that Divisions of the 

16th and 17th Corps had fought against the III., parts of the 

21. Corps "ag^Qpt the XM., and a Division of the 16th Corps 
bad fought at Stj* ^mand. 

The Prince Field Marshal decided to continue the surrounding 
attack upon le ^y s, a j j ^ bnly to devote a secondary consideration 
to the enemy IsSst. 

By his disposition! fbr the Janu^i?^^ ^e XIII. Corps 

was to advance upof the IX. upon Epuisay^ the X. 

upon La UAar/re, whifet||ebutting the^ |;hreatening upon its flank, 
the III. dbrj)s upon $^viyny and Epuisay ^ and^ he himself 

towards CrilaineSy in file centre^^ 

A thick fdg lay i^on Jhe ground and shut out the effect of 
the artillery) Ibat ^e fighting had to be carriedion by the 
infantry alone. There" were engagements at Epuisay, St. Amand 
and Nogent le Rotrou. ' In the evening aU| the divisions had taken 
up the previously indicated positions widi the exception of the 




X; Corps i^hieh hsd been retarded by a victorious fight at lit. Amand 
and only got as fat as Montoire with its main body. The Prince 
established his head-quarters in Venddme, and ordered a general 
Oontinuation of the offensive for the 8th of January. 

On this day the leading troops of the III. Corps reached 
Ecorpain without a contest; the IX. Corps, in its fear, reached 
St. Calais, to which place the head-quarters were also repqved; 
’the X. Corps, after a slight resistance, reached- la Chartre^.and 
the XIII. La Bernard, apd pushed out an advanced guard 
beyond. ^ 

The orders for the 9th of January directed the XIII. Corps, 
to the hill of Montfort, the IIL upon Artenay, the IX. upon Bou- 
loire, and the X. upon Parign^-Eveque. Detached divisions were 
also commanded to undertake the destruction of the railway connec- 
tions from Le Mans to Alengon and Tours. 

General von Hartmann, with a mixed, detachment was charged 
to throw the enemy’s troops further baSik, which had threatened 
the left flank of the X. Corps, on the 6th. 

The previously indicated joints, Artenay, Le Breil, La Belle 
inutile, L’Homme, Montreuil, St; Georges and Sceaux, were almost 
reached on all .sides, amid hot fighting. 

The Pilnce Field Marshal established his p|kd-quarters in 
Bouloire and ordered the surrl^unding advance upon Le Maris 
itselfy for the 10th of January. The IX. Corps was to form 
the reserve of the centre. . y, , 

The roads, since the 9tJi of Januarff^had fceeh covered with 
slippery ice, ^ that the mitth was rendered unusually difficult, 
especially for horses. 

But notwithstanding this hindrancc^nd ^hc obstinate resistance 
offered by the enemy, chiefly against the HI. and XIII. Corps, 
the following points were reached in the evening. 

The -III. Corps stood in Chang^, between this place and 
Parigniy to the west of St Hubert and in Champagne. The 
X. Army Corps at Grand Luce. Of the !2QU. Corps, the 22nd 
Division had only reached the line Couleon-Chdt^au-Connerre 
railway station: the 17th Division had not been able to force the 
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pmB^ge Ihe ffume against Ronsseaa'B PMsion of the 21it 
Coipa^ and stood at Font de Geshes. Tho ES. Corps was at 
Botdofre. 


4 

^ THE CRISIS AT LB MANS. 

the evening of the lOth^of January, the^ French Army 
was formed up with a curved front in a line three miles (IB^/s Eng- 
lish miles) in extent > to the east^and north-east of Le Mans, in 
Excellent positions ftfr further fighting. The 16th: Corps was upon 
the left wing, on the right bank of the Huisne, the 17th Corps 
and parts of the 21st Corps, in the centre, on the left bank of 

the Huisne, and one Division of the 19th OOi'ps, upon the right 

wing, on the <|^ad.^to- ]L.a. Chiniire. The Gardes Mobiles and 
mobilised Gardes Nationiiux, who had only arrived shortly before, 
were in reserve. * ^ 

The whole Army might still '^mber 100,000 men. 

The Prince Field Marshal * again ordered the attack for the 
11th of January^ in thei.<4d, often proved Prussian manner; that 
of surrounding^^the enemy with j|)oth wings and then attacking 
vigorously from the cei]|re and the wings. 

The XIII. was to accomplish the passage over 

the Huisne «on|>i^!ai:^^da^ to move forward against Le Mans 

from the north-east thl ijpmaining^pi^PS were to keep their pre- 
sent directions. / 

On tms day the was gained of wresting some very 

important positions fron^^tne enemy; ^siill the decisive combat re- 
quired yet a seventh da#. ^ , m , " , 

V' P"t' ’ 

In the ^yening of ttli^,|.lth of January, the III. Corps had 
gained possession of Chdieau and N.oyers Chdteau^ and 

the 18th Division, a^ a fight of many houiy, had taken the 
Platmu a Amour. The XIH. Corps h|d crossed the river at 
Conneri^ with the 17th Division, and in the evening after a hard 



fight, thi» Dlv^ioii occupied the comitiy to the east 
and the 22 nd Division, La Chapelle. 

The X. Army Corps had reached Les Mortes mi 

Mulsanne late in the evening, and taken the height of Verd- 
galanty an important point of support for the enemy. 

The 14th Cavalry Brigade with two ^battalions ^as, in the 
evening, between Clidleau de la Paill^rie^ and Parigni^tEvj^ii, 

. The Prince Field Maiphal established , his Jt^ead-quart^ hi 
the Chateau H^rtenay^ and gave the following. Orders for tl|^; 
12th of January" ; 5 . \ ^ - 

^^The III. and X. Corps will continue the offensive; the IX. 
Corps will establish its artillerji^J^ Corps upon^ ^he plateau d*Anvour 
and, with a brigade of the 18th Division, support the XlII. Corps 
whilst it debouches by the bridge over the Huisne.” 

With the commepcement of dawn, however, General Chanzy 
first took tlie offensive. Shortly after, whilst; still dark, the ad- 
vanced posts of the III. Corps were eng^^'; at noon, those of 
the IX. Corps in the neighbourhood of Fatines] and, at the same 
time, the 17th Division, to the south-east of St, Comfdlle^ was 
attacked. ’ 

General Chanzy risked a final desperate battle, and it is a 
matter of astonishment that he was still able to %n)|pve vjiis Army 
to such a fight as took place tl|is day, afte% six days of almost 
uninterrupted defeats. 

On the German side, the 35th Brigade joined in the combat 
at St. Corneille by a flanking movement ; th# Frer!^ wore defeated, 
and the Brigade reached Paftmce in the. evening. 

The 17th Division too^ St. Co'rnCjlle and the passage over 
the Pardnce stream at Thomwis-Clidte^, ^ 

The 22 nd Division moved forward from .,La Chapelle ^ by 
St, Celerie and Torce and ^reached thfe fiionnetable and Lo Mans 
road. In a further advance the Division came upon strong forces 
of the enemy near Chanteloup 5 ana ' after . an obstinate combat, 
placed itself, towards evening, in possession of La Croix, 

The 4 th Cavalry Division reached Ballon and Souligne, 
General von Manstein’had occupied the plateau d’Anvour with 



severiil v which apencd fire epo);i ^ the retiriog 

columns of the enemy. r '■ 

Justly, upon the left wing, the X. Army Corps was marched 
upon Le Mans; it had brought batteries into position, and aftA* 
an hour’s cannonade, entered, fighting, into the town at 4 o'clock 
ill the afterjioon, without meeting considerable resistance. 

The m, ^my Oorps^ reached the ground to the south of 
VE^au after a^projiracted. fight, broi^ht ' two batteries into action 
against Le Mani’^ ii^lhe afternoon, and with th^ 5th Division, 
milled the X.^ Corps into the'^jtown, whilst the 6th Division 
still pttihed forward advanced ^osts, across the Huisne, in the 
evening. * 

The combat had ended in th^ complete defeat of the' French 
Armj^^ They were hi rapid retreat upon Alen 9 ou and Laval, and 
their losses were enormously great. The German Army had 
made 18,000 prisoners in the seven days ffghting, and taken 20 
guns and mitrailletfses, and 2 colours. A large quantity of war 
material fell into German hands at Le Mans. 

The German loss amounted, altogether, in the seven days to 
180 officers and .3470 men. 


The victory of Let Mans was of decisive result in the theatre 
of war in the i^uth and ^Svest, and weighed heavily in tlie balance 
in favour of the conclusion of the war. Chanzy’s Army was 
destroyed. The dCbris; ‘#hich he led back upon Alengon and 
Laval, could not undeiliake any operations again for a long time; 
also, from^the 13th of J^nuary^ the day after the last decisive 
battle, they were pursifed by the German Army, and lost 6000 
men, in addition, as p^ioUers. 0 ^ 

The Grand Dukc| of' Mecklenburg^%llowed with the XIII. 
Corps, the "4th Cavaligr £(iVigion. and the 12th Cav^ry Brigade 
upon A tendon] Gener4 v^ii Schmidt, with the 14th Cavalry Bri- 
gade and detachments bf flie IX. Corpsf upon Laval. 

On the 14th, the, forsaken camp^ of iJonlie was found by a 




detachment IL Aifmy Oorpa^- altcsr gome slight 

with the Pren^ rear guard, to be evOieuated; lar^ ^ 
provisions, ammunition and arms were eaptoM in this grandly 
Atablished entrenched camp. Alen^oir was reached by the Germah 
troops on the night of the 16th, and the XIIl. <|orps was 

directed theifce upon Rou^^ on the 20th, for the purpose of 
operating against the French Corps' ajt Havre, in company wittf^ 


-the Northern Army. , ^ " 

General Chanzy hal been coppletely forced back 
Brittany. 



German detachments also advanced towards the south; a 
brigade of the HI. Army Corps marched upon Angers, and on 
the 19th of January General von Hertmann, Coimnauder of the 1st 
Cavalry Division, occupied the town of Tount with his mixed de- 
tachment of all arms. 

. . 4 ' f 

Thus, profiting by liis victories in all directions, Prince 
Frederick Charles, who had established his head quarters at Le 
Mans, hold the departmenis of Qrl^ahais, Touraine, Anjoii, Maine 
and Normandy under the pp^er of ^ German arms, and frustrated 
every hope of a relief of Paris from^this quarter ; until, soon after, 
the convention of Versailles, also profiting by the results of the 
admirable successes this army, put an end to the events of 
the war. » ' 


^ ' 

II. OPERATIONS OF THE NORTHERN ARMIES. 

(v. map of the operations of the Northern Armies.) 

As early as the beginning of October, the existence of armed 
French divisions, in the northern departments of Artois and Picardy, ' 
had been confirmed by the fi^orts of the cavalry , which had 
been sent out from Paris, on all sides , for reconnoitring purposes 
and as stationary detachments, : « 

Thus, in the early days of October, a French detachment, 
several thousand strong, composed of Gardes Mobiles of the Marne 
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aii4 tbe Somme; a portion of the 43rd Begimeiit||f the Jmt and 
V forbe of Cavalry; advanced from Arras to make a re- 
coiinaiBsance towards PariS; and came into collision with two Ger- 
man squadrons in the neighhouirhood of Breieuil^ to the south <ff 
Amiens. They !at once turned, again in rapid retreat upon Amiens 
and Arras. ^ 

These newly organized fboopS; however; did not gain impor- 
tance as an army; which* could endanger the investment of PariS;* 
u^til much later; at the same time t]y£t the French Loire Army 
^^so attained a threatening strength in the south, under General 
d’Aurelle. 

General Fapre had; originally; been charged with the organ- 
ization of the forces in the north; then, on the 22iul of 

Octobef; BourbdiM took over the Chief Command; after his depar- 
ture from ^ Metz; but in November, bdfore there had been any 
fighting in the north, h^ was called away» to take up a command 
on the Loire. « . 

Even at the end of October the •organization in the north 
appeared of sufficient importance^ to German Army Direction 
for General von Manteuflfel to be seht* t|ere, after the capitulation 
of Metz, with the I. and VIH. Army Corps (the I. was reduced 
by having sent away det^iifchments) and ther 3rd Cavalry Division. 

This Army Detachment, however, was oSly able to move off 
from Metz on the 7th of November, for the I. Army (which con- 
sisted of the VII. Corps Hfcd Senden’s Division besides the por- 
tions of troops named) ha^ |yen given th^cliargh'' of carrying out 
the evacuation and removal <)f4he captured army, in detachments, 
from Metz. This arduous work, occupying much time, was, finally 
so arranged that the Landwehr troops, hitherto belonging to 
Rummer’s Division, sliould updertake the transport to Germany^ 
and then remain at honie oi^ guard: it was then only that the 1. 
Army was disti'ibuted |br , the dialers tasks of occupying Metz, 
Thionville, Longwy^ Molitmddy, M^ISres, partially also for the siege 
and observation of Verd|to Chapter IX.) and to advance against 
the north-west of Franc^. ^ * 

Part of the VII. Corps: remained in Metz, Senden’s Division 
besieged Thionville and thi fortresses on the Belgian frontier. 
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Zglinitzki’s Bi^^ade from the 1st Corps, reinforced by a squadrop t 
and a battery, moved forward by the railroad to Soissons for the 
siege of La F^re, whilst Bentheim’s Division was sent away for the | 
•investment of M^ieres. 

On the 7th of November General von Maiitenffel commenced 
his march with the remainder, by two main roads, towards tlie 
west. The I. Coi'ps, upon the right wing, followed the line of Briey- 
Damvillers-Rethel-Laon-Noyon, and the VIII. Corps, upon the left 
wing, that of Verdun-Varehnes-Rlieims-Soissons-Compifegnc. 

On the 21st Ham was occupied. 

On the 23rd of November the advance upon miens ^ by 
Montdidier and Roye, was made, preceded by the Cavaliy Di- 
vision. On the following day fighting took plac§ with the advanced 
guard , under Colonel ' von Lflderitz at Quesnel and Mirzieres ; 
on tlie 26tli, the presence of strong forces of the enemy at 
Thennes on the line of the Luce was ascertained, and dispositions 
were made for a battle on the 27th. 

Of the I. Corps, only one infantry brigade, the Artillery 
Corps and a cavalry regimient were on the spot; 'the Ist Division, 
now relieved before Mezi^res' by Sendeii’s Division, was still upon the 
march, the VIII. Corps, on the other hand, was complete. How- 
ever, the Regiments lironprinz and No. 41, belonging to the 1st 
Division, as well as the cavalry and artillery, still arrived in 
time on the following day. 


BATTLE OF AMIENS. 27th OF NOVEMBER. 

General Faidherbe reckons the^Kforces^), at that time on the 
French side in Amiens, as consisting of only three brigades, 
Lecointe's, Derroja's and BessoFs, with the garrison of Amiens, 
altogether 26,000 men including 4 squadrons and 7 batteries under 


•) In hiB publication “Campagne de FAmidc du Nord”, dedicated to 
Gambetta; a publication with excellent closing remarks, but written with 
too decidedly political objects. 
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the command of General Farre^ Gardes Mobiles^ l^arines and re- 
gnlar infantry; and very numerous officers escaped from the capi- 
tulations of Sedan and Metz. If these estimates are correct — and 
Paidherbe’s detailed account makes it probable — the French army® 
was about equal in numT)er3 to the German, though much weaker 
in cavalry and artillery. The entrenchments, in which the French 
fought, certainly compensated for this disadvantage. 

The German Army, on the morning of the 27tli of November, * 
advanced for the offensive directly upon Amiens; the VIII. Corps 
upon tlie left wing, and the detachments of the I. Corps upon the 
right wing. 

The French Army held an entrenched position, in a very 
extended line, in Ij^nt of Amiens. 

The VIII. Corps attacked in a northerly direction towards the 
town, threw back the enemy, who offered a brave resistance, from 
» one position to another, in a fight lasting for many hours, during 
which several bayonet attacks were carried out, and a battalion 
of marines was ridden down by the 9th Hussars; and in the 
evening its leading troops were half a mile (2^5 English miles) 
from Amiens. 

The I. Corps, when advancing against the heights of Gentelles 
and Villers-Bretonneiix, had to endure a still harder figlit; it was 
attacked by a French detachment which had taken up a position 
for the defence of Corbie and the railroad to Arras and Lille. 
The I. Corps was only able to gain ground ^wly and amid 
severe losses, yet being vigorously suppoi-ted on the right wing by 
the Cavalry Division, this corps also succeeded at last in defeating 
the enemy and taking the entrenchment at Villers-Bretonneux. 

With this the French army certainly was not driven out of 
its last position before AmienS; yet its loss was so considerable, 
and the steadiness of the troops so shaken , that a rapid retreat 
to the north was commenced in the evening. 

The loss of the Geijmans was pretty considerable ; it amounted 
to 1300 men and 79 ofScers. Nevertheless 9 guns and' 2 colours* 
were taken, and 800 unwounded prisoners made; the loss of the 
French is estimated, by Faidherbe, at 266 killed and 1117 wounded, 
besides a great number missing and scattered. 
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No pursuits was made after the enemy in retreat to the north ; 
and therefore the results of the battle were only momentary. An 
energetic pursuit would probably have put an end to the whole 
war in the north, whilst as it was, the French aimy again 
recovered and was reinforced in the northera fortresses, so that it 
was able to repeat many times its attempts to press forward across 
the Somme towards Paris, and to engage in several fresh battles.^ 
Whether a pursuit was impossible, cannot as yet be decided, for 
sufficiently exact information is wanting as to the positions on both 
sides and the condition of the troops after the combat. On the 
French side only, is there a detailed account of the battle by 
General Faidherbe, according to which the German army was pre- 
vented by its losses, and the fatigues of tlie (f^pfest, from profiting 
by its victory, whilst the French had, for the greater part, retired 
in good order. Less confidence can be placed in this account 
than on the strength estimates from the same source, because a 
description can easily be coloured ; nevertheless the course of events 
gives it some likelihood. As the German army, witli its superior 
and numerous cavalry, liad so greatly the advantage, in regard to 
a pursuit, over an enemy almost entirely deficient in cavalry, it 
is difficult to explain why better use was not made of the victory. 
It is true that in general, a pursuit . by cavalry, after the fashion 
of former wars, is no longer possible, and this arises from the 
new arms of the infantry. Formerly the cavalry remained so close 
upon the heels ^ the retiring enemy, that it could take advantage 
of each moment of 'disorder to fall upon it; now, however, even 
a small detachment of infantry with the rapid-firing, long -ranged 
breech-loaders, keeps the cavalry at such a distance, that all 
feeling between the rear guard of the retiring body and the pur- 
suing cavalry is easily lost. A pursuit, therefore, is only possible 
now with all three arms, and principally indeed witli infantry still 
thoroughly fit for marching or .at least more fit for marching than 
the enemy. 

The whole war of 1870—71 presents no single instance of 
a productive pursuit by cavalry, as was the case formerly, and 
in general, only offers examples of pursuits of little energy and 
value. This, naturally, is mainly owing to the principal battles 

9R * 
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at Metz and Sedan having ended with the retreat of the vanquished 
foe into a fortress and a capitulation, which without doubt, was 
of more value than any pursuit; but in other cases, after the 
battle of Woerth for instance, no pursuit was made, because the^ 
victors had not any fresh infantry near enough to the enemy, and 
because the cavalry was unable to pursue. Here, at Amiens, 
^however, 4he ground was more favourable for cavalry than at 
Woerth. 

On the 2Sih, Amiens was occupied by the Germans^ but 
the citadel held out until the following morning, and was only 
taken after a short fight. At this place, 11 officers and 400 men, 
30 guns and considerable war material fell into tlie hands of the 
conquer^ors. ^ 1 ^ 

From the beginning of the campaign in the north, the cliaracter 
of the population exhibited quite a different aspect to that met 
with by the Germans in jthe south and in the Vosges. Here there 
was nothing of fanaticism to be observed; the people, well-to-do 
and of a quiet temperament, looked with great dislike upon the 
continuance of the war, feared an excess of the Franc -tireur 
motion, and above all every revolutionary movement, and frequently 
sought protection from the German military authorities against the 
armed proletariats of their own country. The towns, for the most 
part) were not sorry to see a German ^garrison ; the troops were 
met in a friendly manner, and the billetting and requisitions of 
the Germans were tolerated, as the lighter of the ipiavoidable evils 
of the war, because evdl*y thing was done in order. 


ADVANCE UBi^N ROUEN. 

» 

On the 29th and 30th of November, detachments followed 
the enemy in the direction of Arras and Lille ^ and at' the same 
time the march upon Rouen, where other French forces were to 
be found, was also arranged. A detachment was left behind to guard 
against the enemy who had retreated towards the north, the 
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railroads leading from the north, were also destroyed, for greater 
security, and General von Manteuffel then moved off on the 1st 
of December, towards the south-west, against Roueri. 

* The VIII. Army Corps formed the right wing and went by 
Poix, Forges and Buchy, and the I. Army Corps, which had now 
again brought up the greatest part of its troops from M^zi^res 
and La Fere, marched upon the left wing and Hook tjje direction 
of Breteuil — Gournay. 

The rearmost troops of the enemy retired rapidly, were 
pursued, and on the 4th of December General von Gdben came 
upon a French corps of observation between ,Forges and Buchy. 

The VIII. Corps attacked immediately; the enemy only offered 
a slight resistance, and was soon driven aw|^from several posi- 
tions, with severe loss, besides 400 prisoners, general von Gdhcn 
still reached Rouen on the same day. 

The 1. Corps likewise advanced, driving before it the enemy’s 
detachments, which made but an indifferent stand. 

On tlie 6th of December, Rouen was occupied by a strong 
garrison; General von Manteuffel moved in, in the afternoon, and 
then immediately arranged the march of a detachment upon 
Dieppe. This seaport town was occupied on the 9th of December. 

The result was considerable. The French forces were here 
completely driven away, and retired towards Havre; tJie im- 
portant town of Rouen, with above 100,000 inliabitants , and 
Dieppe, of com^quence as a harbour, were in German power. 

The troo^ wearied by forced marc^ies and repeated engage- 
ments, could now be allowed a little rest* 


THE OFFENSIVE BY GENERAL FAIDHERBE. 

On the 3rd of December General Faidherbe had taken com- 
mand of the united French forces, in Lille, and in a few weeks 
had brought them up to the strength of three Divisions, Lecointe’s, 
Paulze dTvoy’s and Moulac’s, whose force, as represented by 
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Faidherbe, was 30,000 men and 60 guns. With this army he 
again moved off towards the south. 

He directed the 1st Division, Lecointe’s, upon 8t. Quentin. 
It recaptured Ham on the 10th of December, and there made^ 
210 prisoners. He then appeared with his whole force, before 
La FhrCy on the 12th, As this little fortress could not be taken 
without a jiegc, Seneral Faidherbe turned towards Amiens. The 
special task of tlie French northern army was tlie relief of Pai’is; 
therefore this march appears remarkable. It was to be expected 
that Faidherbe would go south from La Fere ; still he might have 
feared a flank attack by ManteuflTel and therefore would content 
liimself with disturbing the eneray^s operations upon Havre. 

On^ the 20thl|^ecember he was on the Hallue^ a tributary 
of the Somme, witn^his army, and the sortie by the Parisians 
against Le Bourget, on the 2l8t of December, which has been 
described at page 310, took place in conntiction with his offensive 
movement. 

General von Manteuffel, however, had received timely intelli- 
gence of these movements, and quickly approaclied the tlireatened 
Amiens with his disposable force, which, after the departure of 
the necessary garrisons for Rouep, Dieppe and other places, still 
consisted of the VIll. Army Corps, one brigade of tlie 1. Army 
Corps and the 3rd cavalry Division, altogether perhaps less than 
20,000 men. 

Even on the 20th a fight took place in front. The 
French stood in cantonn^nts in the valley of the^^fallue stream, 
upon the right bank of the Somme, towards the south, covered 
by this river and the canal, as well as by extensive marshes, and 
had occupied Corbie besides the villages in the Hallue valley. 
In this position considerable reinforcements were drawn together, 
which had been organized in Lille, and consequently formed a new 
corps, so that the French NorthernTArmy now numbered the 22nd 
and 23rd Corps, altogether about 40,000 men with 78' guns. 
The 22nd Corps, under General Lecointe, two Divisioits and six 
batteries, took the line along the Hallue, from Daours to Beau-- 
courts the 23rd Corps, under General Paulze d’lvoy, held Corbie 
and its environs with its Is^ Division and five batteries, and had 
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stationed its 2nd Division^ in a second line, in the villages to the 
south-west of Albert. 

On the 20th, a German reconnoitring detachment came straight 
^upon the French centre at Quemeux, and a small but hot fight 
ensued. 


BATTLE ON THE HALLUE. 23rd OF DECEMBER. 

On the 23rd of December, General Manteuffel advanced for 
the regular attack. 

The offensive of tlie German army was ^^ eeted from Amiens 
against the front of the French, who, in tluriast few days, had 
strengthened the heights upon the left bank of the Hallue by 
some entrenchments, and intended to offer an energetic resistance. 
Their position was, in fact, very well chosen, for their left wing, 
which the German side might have wished to surround, lay greatly 
protected, and the right wing curving to the rear with the con- 
formation of the chain of heights , rendered an encompassing 
difficult here also. 

The German tioops attacked, as always, witli great courage, 
threw back the French advanced troops from the localities and 
positions which they occupied upon the right bank of the Hallue, 
and then went forward to storm the heights upon the left bank. 
The combat rill)lved chiefly about Daours upon tlie German right 
wing, and about PonUNoyelles in the centre; upon tlie German 
left wing an attack was undertaken against Frechencourt, These 
localities were successfully wrested from the French ; yet at 
Frechencourt , where the attack appears to have been made with 
weaker forces, no particular further success was gained ; the French 
maintained themselves on this wing. 

ilccording to Faidherbe's account, towards 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, General von Manteuffel had again lost so many of the 
advantages which he had originally gained, that on the French 
side an offensive movement could 1)6 thought of, and, indeed, the 
Germans, although at this time still ih possession of the left bank. 
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had been hard pressed in the centre, and it was the intention, on 
the side of tlie French, to threaten the German left flank by 
wheeling up the right wing. The execution of this, however, only 
resulted in trifling success, as night soon put an end to the opera- • 
tions, the only result gained being the re-capture of Pont-Noyelles 
and Daours. During the •night, it is true, the Gormans took pos- 
session of both places afresh, and made some hundred prisoners 
in them. 

Faidherbe’s account, written altogether with a recognisable 
object, is here, apparently, at a loss to improve upon the situation 
of the French Army. 

A German detailed account of the battle does not exist; this 
much is certain , tl ^ both armies bivouacked upon the field of 
battle, and that the^rcnch army, whicli only retired in the after- 
noon of the following day, was not pursued. Tlicse facts are 
sufficient to form a judgment upon the combat; the battle on tlie 
Hallue was certainly, not a success to any groat extent; it was 
very similar to the battle of Amiens on the 27th of November; 
the enemy w^as beaten, but he was not deprived of the power of 
withdrawing upon his basis of operations, in order to return 
again in a short time with fresh ^ forces. That the Frencli were 
conquered is, however, not to be doubted, and to beat an enemy 
doubly superior in numbers and in excellent positions- was quite 
a distinguished feat for the German army and its general. 

General Faidhcrbe estimates his loss at killed, 905 
wounded, some hundred pijjsoners and 1000 dispersco: Tlic German 
loss amounted to 38 officers and 824 men in killed and wounded, 
as well as 93 missing. 

The French northern army retreated upon Arras and Douay. 
On the 25th General von Manteuflel commenced tlie march in 
purauit; he reached Albert on the same day, but from, here, only 
followed with single detachments, 3nd only as far as Bapaume. 
He kept the main body of his force at Amiens, and s^t,“Out 
corps of observation from there, in all directions. * 

General Faidherbe moved into cantonments between Arras and 
Douay, with his front towards the south. 

On the 27th the investiSent of P^ronne was undertaken from 
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AmienB, where General Count von der GrOben commanded* This 
fortress proved itself of special importance at the battle of 
St. Quentin, which took place later; but even before, it was of 
Jfesential consequence for the passage over the Somme, and it is 
an indication of the spontaneous intelligence of the Prussian sub- 
altern officer, as well as of the important position which even the 
lower officers were obliged to, or could assume, at times, in this 
long protracted and widely extended war, that the conquest of 
Pdronne was carried out on the plan and proposal of First 
Lieutenant Schmidt, of the 11th siege artillery division, who was 
artillery commander in the citadel of Amiens. 

The conquest of Peroniie (v. page 255) had such a quick 
result, because Lieutenant Schmidt, upon his^wn responsibility, 
had fitted out the requisite siege park with great rapidity, — a park 
which consisted entirely of French material. 

General von Senden was first charged with the siege, then 
General voii Barnekow, with ten battalions, eight squadrons and 
54 field guns, whilst Generals von Kummer and Count von der 
Grdben were pushed forwards toward Arras for their protection, 
with, altogether twelve battalions, sixteen squadrons and 30 guns. 
There were besides five battalions, twelve squadrons and 30 guns 
left at the disposal of General von Goben, who had the direction 
of the whole operation. 

Besides this greater undertaking, the next few days brought 
some smaller ell^unters. 

On the 28th, a flying column of three companies and three 
squadrons , under Lieutenant Colonel Pestel , came upon an ad- 
vancing column of three battalions of Gardes Mobiles near Longpre, 
which were beaten, and lost 10 officers and 230 men as prisoners. 

On the 30th of December, Colonel Wittich with another flying 
column took 5 officers and 170 men prisoners at Souchez between 
Arra^v^ld Bethune. 

On the 3l8t of December, five battalions from Rouen, where 
General von Bentheim was in command, made an attack against 
the enemy’s forces which had shown themselves on the left bank 
of the Seine. These were partly scattered and partly thrown 



bsuik into the strong castle^ Robert le Diable, Which was stormed 
by the Germans. 

Actions of greater. importance did not take place until January. 


ENGAGEMENTS AT BAPAUME ON THE 2nd AND 3rd OF JANUARY. 

In the beginning of January 1871, it was found necessary on 
the German side to take into consideration that General Bourbaki 
had marched off from the Loire with an army of about 140,000 
men, with 300 guhs, towards the oast, apparently with the intention 
of falling on the german forces at Dijon, of relieving Belfort, and 
above all of making the investment of Paris impossible, by operations 
in rear of the main army of the Germans. 

To prevent this, General von Werder, who commanded at 
Dijon, was principally counted upon ; still General von Mantevffel 
was also called away from his command in the north, and received 
the difficult and honourable charge of attacking the now eastern 
army of the French, according to circumstances, with an army 
which was being newly formed,^ at Ph^tillon sur Seine, out of the 
II. and VII. Army Corps. 

General von Gl^ben, commanding the VIII. Corps, received 
the chief command in the north, in place of General von ManteufFel, 
whilst General von Bentheinj took over the command of the 1. Corps. 

On the 1st of Jatfuart/, Genera! Faidhefbey again^ took 
the offensive y mith the^ intention of relieving Peronne. He 
marched upon Bapaume by four parallel roads. On the 2nd of 
January, the 2nd Division of the 22nd Army Corps, at Achiet-le- 
Grand to the north • west of Bapaume, and the 1st Division to the 
north of it, at Sapignies, came upon Strubberg’s Brigade, of the 
15th Infantiy Division, to which place it had been pushed forward; 
and from midday until evening made vigorous attacks s||^,st it, 
but were always repulsed. * 

According to General von GSben^s own account, the infantry 
of the VIII. Army Corps had, at that time, been so weakened by 
illness and hardships, that the battalions, on an average, moved 
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into the fight only 500 men in strength, some even as low as 350 
and 400 strong. The five battalions of the 3rd reserve Division 
now standing before P^ronne, which had arrived immediately before, 
^ere alone in greater strength. Strubberg’s Brigade, therefore, did 
its work in a superior manner. 

In the evening General von Kummer had, in consequence of 
this fight, concentrated his whole Division — estimated by General 
von Gdben, at tlic liighost, at 5500 men with 400 horses and 
24 guns — at Bapaiime, and before tlie following morning, all the 
troops that could be disposed of were directed there by the corps 
commanders, so that on the 3rd of December a detachment of 
3 battalions, 8 squadrons and 24 guns, under Prince Albert of 
Prussia, and another of five battalions with 24- guns, were ready 
at the immediate disposition of General von GoUeh, for the support 
of the 15tli Division. To the latter Division 12 guns were 
assigned in addition. 

Early in the morning General Faidherbe proceeded to the 
attack. He succeeded in taking the villages to the north of 
Bapaume, which were only weakly occupied; his repeated attacks, 
however, against the main position at Bapaume were completely 
repulsed, and his attempts at surrounding were also wrecked by 
the advance of the detachments brought up to assist General 
Kummer. 

The French army found itself compelled to commence its 
retreat upon Arras early on the 4t]i of January, whilst General von 
G5ben, on account of scarcity of ammunition, had even given the 
order to evacuate the Bapaume position. 

The loss of the Frencli amounted to 53 officers and 2056 men, 
besides 800 missing; the loss of the Germans to 47 officers and 
996 men. 

The German cavalry pursued for some miles, scattering single 
battalions which were covering the retreat ; but then the German 
trooB»|^ SO retired, for in their weak numbers, they could not 
have the object of moving forward against the fortresses of the north. 



General von Bentheimi at the same time, eondncted an es- 
pedition against the French General Roye, upon the left bank of 
the Seine. He fell upon this corps on the 4th of January, scattered 
it, and took *3 colours, 2 guns and about 500 prisoners. ^ 


BATTLE OF ST. QUENTIN. 19th OF JANUARY. 

In January the German I. Army was distributed over a very 
wide extent of country, at Rouen, to the south of this town, and 
as far as the sea, also at Amiens and Peronne. The distribution 
of the^ French Cb|ps' necgssitated this extended radius of ob- 
servation and occupiation. Upon this General Faidherbe^ formed 
the plan of altering his station towards the east, and thus of being 
able to execute a diversion in rear of the enemy. 

He, designedly, caused the news to be spread that it was 
his intention to advance upon Amiens, and, in the meanwhile, he 
marched upon St. Quentin, in the middle of the month, with 40,000 
men and 70 guns, but weak in cavalry. 

General von GSbm, howeyer, did not allow himself to be 
deceived by the telegrams from Brussels, announcing Faidherbe’s 
presence at Arras. His reconnaissances kept feeling with the French 
Army, and in consequence ^of the repoi*ts brought to him by the 
cavalry, he moved off, on^jae 18th of January, with all the troops 
he could bring together, the whole of the Vlll. Corps, part of 
the I. Corps and the 3rd Cavalry Division, from Amiens towards 
St. Quentin, making use of the railroad. On this day he reached 
Nesle. Peronne, having fallen on the 10th of January, was in 
German hands, and secured the left flank. 

General Faidherbe had caused the town of St. Quentin, 
situated on both banks of the Somme, an important point of .^support 
and a considerable railway station, to be occupied t)y his iPpranced 
guard on the 15th, and, after the weak German garfison had 
withdrawn, he moved in with his main body on the 17th, and 
then took up a position upon the heights to the south of the 
town. As early as the 18th, a collision took place with the German 
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advaneed guard; under General von Memerty; in which the French 
were defeated. On the 19/A of Janttary a decisive battle was 
fought^ in which, besides the troops mentioned, Count Lippe^^ 
%axon Cavalry Division with the 12th Jager battalion and two 
horse batteries, from La F^re, were able to take part, so that 
the German strength, altogether, was 39 battalions, 53 squadrons 
and 162 guns. General von Goben, on the morning of the 19th, 
directed the 16th Division, in the centre, upon Savy; Count 
Groben’s Cavalry Division with part of the I. Corps, upon the left 
wing, for a surrounding, upon Marteville; the IGtli Infantry Division, 
upon the right wing, by Seraiicourt upon St. Quentin ; and finally, 
tlie combined detachment from La F^re to make a surrounding 
movement against this town upon the extreme right flank. 

A reserve consisting of four battalions and regiment of cavalry 
followed, with the commanding Generars Staff, upon the road 
Doucliy St. Quentin. 

The 16th Division was first engaged. The enemy stood facing 
it, in a strong position, between the villages of Grugis and Neu- 
mile St. Amandy wliicli was obstinately defended. The last 
village and Ganchy were occupied by the 1st Division of the 
22nd French Corps, and the former and Castres by the 2nd Division. 

»Soon after the combat had arisen here, the 15th Division 
also commenced the attack upon a portion of the French 23rd Corps, 
at tJavy. In the centre of the French position, the rising ground 
with the windmill Toiit-Fenty General Faidherbe’s point of view, 
was also occupied by the 23rd Corps. Tlie separation of tlie two 
Corps by the canal de Crozal, so that they were unable to render 
each other mutual support except by a circuit through the town, 
proved disadvantageous for tlie French. The village of Castres 
was soon evacuated by the 22nd Corps; at Grugis and NeuviUe 
the fighting was hotter. At last, however, when the 16th Division, 
with the assistance of part of the reserves, had taken both these 
villaj^J after 'a contest of many hours, and amid great losses, 
whilst upon both flanks the surrounding had come into effect, the 
whole French line was forced back from its original position^ 
and constrained to occupy a second line, lying further back. The 
undulating ground here favoured the French in a high degree. 



Whilst the German columns were following, Faidherbe, at 2 o^clock 
p. m., attempted an offensive movement. He made the 22nd Corps 
advance with a strong force of artillery. The attack, however, 
was without success, for the 23rd Corps was unable to render it 
proper support, and at 4 o’clock, the whole French Army was in 
full retreat, which, under the efficacious fire of the German batteries, 
and the numerous pursuing cavalry, degenerated at 7 o’clock in 
the evening into a rapid flight upon Cambrai and Guise. Here 
9000 prisonei*s and 6 guns fell into the hands of the victors, and 
in St. Quentin, which was occupied in the evening, after being 
defended for a short time, 300C wounded were found. 

The German loss amounted to 94 officers and 3369 men. 

T|je victory was clearly bought, but it was decisive, in a high 
degree. The French Northern Army^ which, for two months, 
had accomplished great , things under its indefatigable and 
energetic leader, was nearly destroyed, and need no longer 
be of consideration in the further course of the war. 

Thus the second army, which had been organized for the 
relief of Paris, was also completely conquered, and its overthrow 
had a considerable share in the capitulation of the capital, and 
in the conclusion of the armistice. 

General von Gdben, in pursuit of the army which continually 
became more broken up, moved in front of the foi-ti ess of Cambrai, 
and caused it to be bombarded ; the armistice, however, which had 
been concluded in the meau|ime, put an end to the military under- 
takings in the north, and brought back the German Northern Army 
over the line of demarcation. 



TWELFTH CHAPTER. 


The Operations oe the South-Eastern Armies *and the 
Pall op Belfort. 


(v. the map of the south-eastern theatre of war.) 

The operations in the south-eastern theatre of war, which 
were carried on by the Germans in the departments of the 
Vosges, Haute Marne, C6te d’Or, Haute' Sa6ne, Doubs and Jura, 
after the fall of the fortress of Strasburg until the fall of the 
fortress of Belfort, may be divided into three sections according 
to their different objects. In the first place, the French iiTCgular 
forces had to be driven away from that neighbomhood, and thus 
to secure the chief road of communication between Germany and 
Paris, the Strasburg-Toul-Lagny railway; secondly, Belfort had 
to be conquered; and lastly, in the final stage of the war, the 
powerful advance of the French Eastern Army, which tlireatened 
to relieve Belfort and to lead on to an invasion of Baden, had to 
be repelled. 

The aim on the side of the French was to interrupt and 

ft 

disturb the German undertakings by petty warfare, Belfort was 
very well and very perseveringly defended ; there was, however, 
no serious defence of the country by large masses. It was not 
until January 1871 , that the Eastern Army began great ope^ 
rations. 

The peculiar formation of the ground in this part of the 
theatre of war, and its situation with respect to the rest of the 
operations in the field, traced out the kind of military undertakings 
and explains their objects. 
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Prom the high land of Auvergne, inferior chains of hills 
extend towards the north, uniting with the Vosges by the Sichel- 
bergOy and dividing the Rhone country from that of the Seine and 
Meuse. They form two main sections, the Plateau of Langres ift 
the north, and the wine renowned series of hills of the Cdle (POvy 
in the south, and terminate the extended cincture of mountains 
surrounding, on all sides, the table-land of Burgundy through 
which flow the rivers Saone, Oignon, Doubs, to the Rhone stream, 
which receives them. The occupation of this mountainous section 
of country, * so very favourable for petty warfare, was essential 
for the security of the lines from Strasburg to Paris as well ns 
the Metz-Troyes-Orleaus line. Prince Frederick Charles’s road to 
the Loirft. 

Then again, 4hat remarkable and^historically renowned inden- 
tation which divides the southern slope of the Vosges from tlie 
Jura mountains, rising perpendicularly on the other* side, leads 
down from the table-land of Burgundy, through Pranche-Comte, 
and forms a wotiderfully, clearly defined, road from France to 
Southern Germany. This ^^Burgundittn gald\ which France keeps 
locked with two powerful bolts, Belfort' in the first line and Be- 
san^on in the second, gained iippoHance, in a higli degree, from 
General Bourbaki’s march in January 1871. 

V 


GENERAL Von WERDER’S ADVANCE IN OCTOBER 1870. * 

On, the 30th of September, the King, then in Perrieres, 
issued orders for tlie formation of tliO XIV. Army Corps under 
the command of General mn fVerder^ who had jusl; taken Stras- 
burg. This Army Corps was to consist of the Baden Division 
and another Division, which was lormed of a combined Infantry 
Brigade of the Line uuder Major General Krug, later von der 
Goltz (30tli and 34th Infantry Regiments), and the Ist' combined 
Landwehr Brigade under Colonel von Buddenbrock (Landwelir Re- 
giments Nos. 14, 21 and 64) as well as two reserve Cavalry 
Regiments. It was to force the Vosges and scatter the masses of 



French troops, forming to the south of them, in the COte d’Or. 
The order aiTived in Strasburg on the 4th of October. ^ 

Previously, on the Ist of October, General von Wcrder, 
t having received information that the numerous bodies of volun- 
teera, between St. Die, Baccarat and Rambervillers, supported by 
Gardes Mobiles, were assuming a military formation, had sent out 
a flying column of Baden troops, composed of six battalions , two- 
and-a-quarter squadrons and two batteries, under Major General 
t)on Degenfeldj towards the Vosges with a similar charge. The 
flying column marched, in three divisions, upon Schirmeck and 
through the Viller valley, everywhere found the roads entrenched 
and barricaded, but only once, on the 4th of October, encountered 
the enemy, at Champenay,' and then concentrated, on tlic 5111 of 
October, at Raon tEtape^ a small town on the Meurthe, whiclf^ 
was occupied by Fraiics-tireurs. 

These were scattered after a short fire-fight, and suffered very 
great losses. 

On this day. General vo7i Degen feld received orders from 
Strasburg, to considcu* his column as the advanced guard of the, 
now newly formed, XIV. Corps, which was set in movement upon 
Raon TEtape, Etival and St. Die. The last place was to be occu- 
pied, and reconnaissances were to be made to the west and soutli. 
Accordingly, on the Gtli of October, he started upon the march 
for St. Die, with the greater part of his troops; he was however 
so yigorously attacked on the right flank, at Eltvaly from Bruyeres 
and Rambervillers, that he was unable to reach the town, but had 
to content himself with the repulse of the enemy, about 12,000 
men in strength, consisting of line regiments de marchc and Gardes 
Mobiles. The fight lasted seven hours, and led to a loss on the 
Baden side of 22 officers and 382 men; on the French side, of 
1400 men, as well as of 582 unwounded men and 6 officers, as 
prisoners. 

On the 7th of October, General von Dcgenfeld remained 
stationary to the south of Etival, in order to cover the columns 
of the XIV. Corps, now debouching from the mountain passes, 
into the valley of the Meurthe; St. Die, also, was occupied by 
the leading troops of the eclaireiirs. 
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On the 8th of October, strong columns of the Baden Division 
debouched at Etival and St. Di^, and established the junction. 

For the moment, General von Werder had only the Baden 
field Division and a combined Prussian Brigade disposable for his * 
undertakings towards the west aud south, as the remainder were 
required to garrison Strasburg and the rest of Alsace. These 
troops, were at Raon I’Etape on the 9th of October, after accom- 
plishing the passage of the Vosges, and on the two following days 
commenced the march upon Epinal, in four columns. On the 
evening of the 9th, a reconnaissance had already led to a fight at 
Rambertnllers \ on the 10th, there was a small conflict at 
and on the 11th, at Brouvelliers, On the 12th, the enemy 

IH^ttempted^ to take. up a position at Epinal, but was driven away 
by artillery fire. 

On the 12th of Octobevy General non fVerder removed 
his head-quarters to Epinal^ and made reconnaissances towards 
the west and south. It turned out that the enemy had marched 
off upon Vesoul. 

In consequence of tliis, from the 15th to the 18th of October, 
the Corps moved towards Vesoul, by Xertigny and 8t. Loup, found 
the communications everywhere inteiTupted, the railroads and via- 
ducts destroyed and blown up, but met with no encounter as the 
enemy had gone furtlier back upon Belfort and Besan^on. Tii 
the latter fortress, the liead-quarters of General Cambrielsy the 
Chief Commander of the French forces in the east, it was learnt 
that Garibaldi had also arrived but had again departed to organize 
a volunteer army in Dijon. 

General von Werder established his head -quarters in 
Vesoul on the 20th and 21st of October^ and on the 22nd 
commenced his movement against Besanyon, correctly anticipating, 
that he would find some of the enemy’s forces in the neighbour- 
hood of this strong fortress. 

The advance against the Oignon river was so arrange;^ that 
the 1st Baden Brigade, Prince William’s, forming the right wing, 
marched from Frasne-le-Chateau upon Pin, by Autorelle; the 2nd 
Baden Brigade, Major General von Degenfeld^s, in the centre, from 
Fretigny upon Etuz and Cussey, by Oiselay; and the 3rd Baden 
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Brigade; Major General von Keller, upon the left wing, on Voray, 
by Rioz. The Prussian Brigade followed, in the centre, as a re- 
serve, under General Krug. Finally, Major General von Laroche 
had been given the mission on this day, of reaching the country 
of D6le and Auxonne, and of destroying the railroads there ; he had 
eight squadrons, a horse ^ttery and two companies of infantry 
in waggons, under his command. In order to secure the connec- 
tion, Vesoul remained occupied by two battalions and some cavalry; 
the country was also investigated from Port-sur-Saone to the west 
and south. 


FIGHT ON THK OlGNON. 22nd OF OCTOBER. 

The passage of tlie strongly swollen river liad now to be 
taken in hand, the crossing of which it was anticipated would be 
defended, even on this side. 

Ill fact at 11 o’clock a.m., reports already came in to Ge- 
neral von Werder, in Oiselay, tliat the left wing had come upon 
the enemy to the south of Riozy and was driving him before it; 
that the centre liad found Etuz and Cmsey sti'ongly occupied, 
and that the advanced guard of the right wing, only, had found 
the passage free at Pin. 

The order was now given for the centre, Degenfcld’s Brigade, 
to carry on a detaining figlit against the positions lying in front, 
until Prince William, informed of the situation of affairs, had 
crossed the river, and could take the enemy, in rear, at Cussey, 
on the left biink. General Keller was to advance steadily. 

General von Degenfeld, consequently, attacked EluZy but drove 
the enemy out of it (piickcr than was calculated upon, so that he 
was able to proceed to tlie attack of Cussey before the right 
wing came up. 

The village, lying on the other bank, and rising in the form 
of terraces, offered considerable advantages for the defence; never- 
theless the 2nd Brigade succeeded in taking the position quite 
alone. The artillery bombarded the village from two points, and 

a** 
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the infantry then rushed to the assault, over a stone bridge which 
was tliere. Two chefs de bataillon of the enemy, eleven officers 
and 200 men were taken prisoners, and great losses in killed ^ 
and wounded were inflicted on the French. 

The pursuit liowever, led to a further continuation of the 
fight. The cavalry met with resistance in the direction of Auxon- 
Dessus\ and upon the heights at Chdtillon’-le-Duc, strong masses 
of the enemy showed themselves, who also brought artillery into 
action. The resistance, however, could not laSt long, for upon 
the left wing. General von Keller’s advanced guard was already 
in Voray, and upon the right wing, the heads of Prince William’s 
brigade had reached Auxon-Dessus. Against the last place, two 
nattalions and three batteries were pushed forward from Cussey, 
two battalions moved against Chatillon-le-Duc, by Geneuille, and 
one battalion for their suppoii; towards Geneuille. Thus the enemy 
was soon defeated witli considerable losses, and Auxon-Dessus was 
occupied as darkness was setting in. 

The losses of the Germans amounted to 8 officers and 
96 men. 


THE MARCH UPON GRAY. 

To attack the fortress of Besan^on was not in General von 
jWerder’s power, nor did it lie in his mission. The enemy’s 
^forces were, here, beaten and scattered; it consequently appeared 
expedient to turn to the spot where it was presumqd, that Gari- 
baldi formed a nucleus for the Praucs-tireurs. 

/ The march was, therefore, first Itirected upon Cray, impor- 
tant as a railroad-junction; from there it would lead upon Dijon. 
On the 24th of October, the Army Corps was united in the former 
town, and for some days, flying columns were sent out from 
here, all round, to scatter bands of the enemy. Small fights took 
place on the 27th of October, between the German troops and 
the Francs-tireurs and armed peasants, at three different places, 
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St. Seine tEg/ise^ Reneve and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Gray. 

On the 28th, General von Werder, formed up his troops 
along the Virgeanne, a tributary stream of the Saone ; pushed for- 
ward Prince William’s Brigade towards Mirebeau, and intended to 
move towards Dijon on the 29tli. 

^ This plan was, liowevcr, crossed by a command from the 
King’s Head - Quarters directing the XIV. Army Corps to hold 
Gray for the purpose of commanding the plateau of Langres^ 
in order that Prince Frederick Charles should not be troubled 
by an enemy on his left flank, during his march from Mete, by 
Troyes, to the Loire. 

General von Werder returned, with the gieater part of Mg 
force to Gray, but made the 2nd and 3rd Brigades, under coraT 
raand of Lieutenant General von Beyer, continue the advance upon 
Dijon ^ in order to occupy tliis important town, which, accord- 
ing to the reports of the advanced guard , was denuded of 
troops. 

The wliole country, in a wide circuit, wtia most insecure; 
the population was stirred up by the government, by the chiefs 
of the volunteer bands and by the priests, which latter tried to 
kindle a religions warfare; the mountainous country favoured the 
assembly and escape of the lawless bands; thus the German 
bodies of troops were forced into raarcliing to and fro continually, 
and to almost daily conflicts; here also, more than elsewhere, 

executions by martial law and other means of terror were em- 

ployed against that part of the population who, contrary to all the 
laws of war, appeared today as armed men and the next day 
citizens or peasants, but always with inimical designs. 

General von Werder found himself compelled to march back 
again from Gray to Vesoul, for new enemies had appeared in his 

rear; meanwhile a contest had taken place at Dijon, in an un- 

expected manner. 
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OCCUPATION OF DIJON. 

Prince William’s Brigade, which left Mirebeau on the 30th of 
October, met with resistance on the march to Dijon, and although 
Inconsiderable at first, it became every hour more vehement, and 
sulminated in an obstinate defence of the suburb of St. Apollinaiui^ 
At the approach of the Germans, line battalions de marche and 
Gardes Mobiles had, by the desire of some of the inhabitants of 
Dijon, been brought together at the last moment, out of the entire 
neighbourhood for the defence of tlie town, which, although an 
Dpen one, was still well calculated for resistance. The commandant 
of these troops , Colonel Fauconay, occupied the wall - enclosed 
ttneyard hills of the suburbs, as well as the ancient rampart with 
its wet ditches, and only bridge -like approaclics to the town. 

s The fight was very hot. Keller’s Brigade not liaving yet 
come up, and Prince William’s Brigade not liaving completely con- 
centrated, General von Beyer opened a preliminary fire of 
artillery with 36 guns, so that several conflagrations had broken 
out in the town in the evening. The fire was now stopped, while 
both brigades stood ready, the 2nd upon tlie right wiiig near 
St. Apollinaire, and the 3rd upon the left wing, to be able to commence 
the assault on tlie following morning, or again to take up the 
cannonade. But, even before break of day, a deputation from the 
town appeared , who offered the capitulation of the city, and 
declared that Dijon was evacuated by the French troops. 

The loss of the Baden troops amounted to 32 killed and 213 
wounded; that of the French to 160 killed and about 300 wounded. 

Dijon was occupied on the Zlst of October. 

The siege operations in Alsace stand in connection with the 
operations in the open field. As has been dready related i^ChapterlX), 
the 4th Reserve Division, consisting of the 26th Infantry Regiment 
of the Line, and the combined east Prussian Landwehr Regiments 
Nos. ^1, 2 and 3, and two reserve Cavalry Regiments, moved into 
Alsace in October, under command of Major General von Schmelingy 
/had brought Schlettstndt to capitulate on the 24th, and had then 
moved before Neu- Breisack, This last fortress fell on the 10th 
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of November. In October another detachment of Prussian Land- 
wehr had been formed, likewise in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 

^ consisting of one battalion from each of the Landwehr Regiments 
10th and 84th, and two battalions from each of the Landwehr 
Regiments, 7th, 47th and 51st, as well as two squadrons, under 
the command of General von DebschUts. These moved into 
Altace in the end of October, and there took up the duties of 
General von Tresekow’s Ist Pomeranian Landwehr Division. The 
latter was now able to proceed towards the south, and on the 
3rd of November, commenced also the attack of the fortress of 
Belfort by a preliminary investment. After the fall of Neu- 
Breisach, von Schmeling’s Division undei’took, on their part, the 
security of tlic Etappen roads in the departments of the Vosge^ 
and Haute -Saone, and thereby enabled General von Werder to 
concentrate his troops of the Line for further enterprises of an 
offensive nature, without having again to fear a disturbance in 
his rear. 

Prince Frederick Charles’s advance towards Orleans had been 
secured from interruption with complete success, by the XIV. Army ’ 
Corps, from the plateau of Langres. 


GENERAL VON WERDER’S ADVANCE UPON AUXONNE AND DIJON 

IN NOVEMBER. 

Auxoime, a fortified place with a citadel, situated on the,. 
Saone, was, like Besaiigon, a rendez-vous for the ever newly 
rising bands of Francs - tireurs and foreign adventurers, who 
followed Garibaldi’s flag. General von Werder therefore wished, 
by an operation upon Auxonne, to attempt to bring the enemy to 
stand and fight, in the same way as he had succeeded at Besangon. 
It did not, however, coma^ to this. No enemy showed himself in 
the open field* and, being deficient in siege guns. General von 
Werder could not attempt the attack of the small, strongly occu, 
pied fortress ; it might also be expected, that in the neighbourhood 
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of Dijon, if not here, a blow could be struck with decisive 
effect. 

Garibaldi was, according to the latest news, at Dijon. This i 
w^- known, bold and fantastic Italian had come to France with 
designs, which probably have completely destroyed his political 
fame for ever, just as liis military renown has been complet|)ly 
annihilated by the very inconsiderable part which he played in 
the campaign; and had attracted among his adherents, persons 
whose presence prove that the old free -hooter had entirely lost 
both liis knowledge of mankind, as well as the mastery over the 
elements led by him*). It was. also a disgraceful undertaking on 
his paii;, to take the field against the sons of a country with which 
his own fand was living in peace. 

For all that, however, the acknowledgment is due to him, 
as well as to his sons and to some of his friends, that in the 
field itself, in battle, and in their treatment of German prisoners 
and wounded men, they behaved chivalrously and knew how to 
respect the enemy and the honour of their own names, better 
than did many of the French generals and officers. It also will 
not be forgotten that Riccioiti Garibaldi gave back the colour 
of the 2nd battalion of the* 8th R)meranian Infantry Regiment 
No. 61, which had fallen into his hands on the 23rd of January, 
by an unlucky accident — the only colour of the whole German 
army which was lost — , in just recognition of his brave enemy, 
as it had not been taken in combat. 

Garibaldi's force has been reckoned, in the estimates appearing 
in the “Riforma" at Florence, upon secure grounds, as follows; 


*) Colonel RiistoWy in his interesting ^rk *‘Dcr Krieg um die Bhein- 
grenze 1870 — 71“, says: “At the end of the year 1870 the troops of the 
Italian southern army were reckoned , by the p<Xy - office authorities , at 
70,000 men, including about 2000 generals and colonels*. Upon th% battle 
fields, however, no more than 16,000 men were ever seen, evenin the times 
of the greatest danger, and among them, perhaps, Ifkrdly more than 
^ 16 generals and colonels’\ Here , as in almost every respect, this excellent 
military author has been very well informed. The detailed estimates, since 
published in the ,,Riforma”, confirm his calculation. 
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1st Brigade (Bossak * Hauke) . . 

2nd Brigade (Delpech) . . . . 

^ 3rd Brigade (Menotti Garibaldi) 

4tb Brigade (Ricciotti Garibaldi) . 

Artillery 

Cavalry 

Isolated Volunteer Corps .... 

Various branches 

Total 17,467 men. 

The town of Dijon had, without doubt, been occupied by 
Garibaldi’s bands, shortly after the Baden troops had left it in 
order to march against Auxonne, in conjunction with the remaining 
portions of the XIV. Corps. 

When, however, General von Werder again turned against 
Dijon, in tlie middle of November, the Garibaldians retired towards 
the south-west, without a contest. 

General von Werder established his head -quarters in Dijon, 
sent out flying columns from here on all sides, but at the same 
time made Keller’s Brigade continue the march by Nuils upon 
Autun, A small fight occurred on this march, at Nuiisy on the 
30th of November. 

Keller’s Brigade described* a wide circuit in marching from 
Niiits to Autun (1st of December), from there again to Beaune, 
and thence towards the north. 

Langrenj a fortified place with a strong garrison, was watched 
by tlie Prussian Infantry Brigade, now under the command of 
Major General von der Goltz. On the 1 6th of December, an 
engagement took place at LongeaUy between this brigade and a 
force of the enemy of about 6000 men, in which the French 
were beaten^ 

Another encounter took place at Chdtillon^sur^Smne,^ There, 
Unna’s Landwehr battalion and two squadrons of the 6th reserve 
Hussar Redment, were attacked, on the 19th of November by 
bands of volunteers, and were obliged to retire upon Chateau-Vilain, 
with the loss of 120 men and 70 horses. 

A combat also occurred at Dijon itself, for Garibaldi’s troops 
suddenly emerged to the north-west of the town. At night -fall 


4001 men, 
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on the 26th of November, the out-posts of a reconnoitring detach- 
ment were attacked from Pasques, and, after receiving support, 
repulsed the enemy. The following day General von Werder 
J^self advanced with three brigades, and through going roun^ 
Ty Plombi^res, reached the rear guard of the enemy at Pasques, 
already in full retreat. A fight took place which soon converted 
the retreat of Garibaldi's troops into a flight. The latter suffered 
a loss of from 300 to 400 men ; the loss of the Germans amounted 
to about 50 men, both days inclusive. 

The next serious encounter with the moveable enemy, who 
was so difficult to catch, did not take place until after tiie middle 
of December, when alieady a large accumulation of troops in the 
east seemed to wish to announce Bourbaki’s powerful advance 
beforehand. 

Besides Garibaldi, a mass of about 15,000 men. Gardes 
Mobiles and Francs-tireurs — called the Armee du Rhdne — had 
collected more to the south, under the French officer, Cremer, 
formerly a captain on the Staff, who had given his word of honour 
at Metz, on the 31st of October, not to fight against Germany 
again as long as the war lasted, but now, having broken his word 
of honour, he officiated as a General. 


THE FIGHT OF NUITS. 

The reports which came into Dijon in the middle of December, 
confirmed the advance of the above mentioned army from Beaune 
towards the north. This movement was, probably, in connection 
with Bourbakfs intended approach, mi had the object of covering 
the transport of the easteyfi army, commencing soon after by the 
railroads from Bourges, Nqvers and Lyons upon Besan^on, and then 
of securing the flank and rear for further operations, % a position 
at Dijon, in conjunction ^ith Garibaldi* In copsequence of this. 
General von Werder foupd himself obliged to send off the Baden 
Division, now under the command of General von GlUmer^ towards 
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the south, in order to throw back the enemy from his position at 
Nuits. 

General von GlUmer moved off on the 18th of December, 
lelding the main body himself, consisting of eight battalions, siiuj 
squadrons and five batteries, by Longwie and Epernay, against th^ 
enemy’s right wing; whilst, on his right, two small detachments 
pressed forward against Villars- Fontaine, by Urey and Toraant, 
and from Coiircelles against Concoeur, by Chamboeuf. 

Rifle skirmishes began with the leading troops, even at Fenay^ 
but the march went on without delay, merely detaching numerous 
parties, and closely searching the hilly, intersected country. 

It was at Boncourt that an obstinate combat with the ad- 
vanced guard first took place, which ended .at 12.45 o’clock p.m. 
with the capture of this locality and the piece of wood lying to 
the north-west of it. 

The advanced guard then took up a position in the line La 
Berchfere - Agencourt, and discovered from here that the enemy had 
very considerable forces for disposal at Nuits, and that columns were 
on the march from Vougeot and Beaune. 

Cremer, having become aware of the danger to which his 
right wing was exposed, here drew together his main force. The 
French artillery was very advant%eou8ly placed upon the heights 
to the west of Nuits, from where they could command the free 
and open field of attack of the Germans. 

On the German side, no action of the columns on the right 
could yet be observed. 

Towards 1 o’clock, the Baden troops were formed for the 
attack, their artillery tried to shake the columns which were visible 
opposite, and at the same time fired from the bridge, across the 
Meuzin brook, upon the strongly occupied railway cutting as far 
as to the Fontaine de Vosne. The cavalry was sent forward upon 
the extreme left flank. 

After tl!§^ disposition for battle had been completed, the 
infantry attack against the railway cutting was carried out; General 
von Gltlmer, as well as General von Werder himself, joined in 
this hazardous undertaking. The troops could only advance amid 
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severe losses in the entirely open country, and under the fearfully 
rapid fire of the enemy; — the Division commander as well as 
Prince William were wounded, and Colonel von Renz, who sjjic- 
||peeded to the command, was killed with his aide-de-camp 
nevertheless at 3.30 o’clock, the eastern side of the railway cutting 
was stormed, 'with extraordinary courage. • The artillery had also 
gained ground, by degrees, in a self-sacrificing manner, as in so 
doing they drew upon themselves the cannon fire of the enemy. 
I^ikewise, after taking the railway cutting, connection was again 
found with the nearest fiauking detachment on the right; but upon 
the left wing, the cavalry who had to cross the Meuzin brook, 
was obliged to retire again, under the hot infantry fire of the 
enemy, to the heights of Agencourt. Cremer’s troops were armed, 
throughout, with Spencer and Chassepot rifles. 

The town of Nuits itself had now still to be taken. 

Supported by the artillery, of which Porbeck’s and Holty’s 
batteries, amongst others, distinguished themselves by making a 
brilliant advance, the infantry went forward, from the railway 
cutting, against Nuits, gained the outskirts, stormed one street 
after another under an obstinate resistance, and at 4.30 o’clock, 
when it was getting dai'k ^ had repulsed the enemy from all . his 
positions and driven him, in full flight, before it. 

The losses of the enemy were considerable, above 2000 men 
in killed and wounded, and 16 officers and 700 men as prisoners. 

On the German side the loss amounted to 934 men, including 
54 officers. 


A report from the column on the extreme right flank only 
arrived in the night. It had come upon the enemy in a very 
strong, favourable position at Villars^ had been unable to defeat 
him, and had returned by Chamboeuf to Perigny. 

As it was not the intention •to pursue the totally dispersed 
enemy any further towards the south, the Baden Division re- 


turned to Dijon on the following afternoon, the 1 9th oft December, 
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THE INVESTMENT AND BOMBARDMENT OF THE FORTRESS OF 

BELFORT. 

# (v. the map of the Siege of Belfort.) 

Tresckow's Landwehr Division had, as already mentioned, 
received the charge of, at first, investing the fortress of Belfoi*t. 
After several small fights at Les Ertmesj Rougemont and Petti-- 
Magny, tlie Division succeeded, on the 3rd of November in ap- 
proaching so near to the fortress, that a gradual blockade could 
be commenced. 

Even the first steps towards the investment were attended 
with great difficulties, and the complete investment and finally the 
siege formed one of the most arduous Jasks of the whole war. 

• The position of the place is unusually favoured by nature, both 
as regards the capabilities for defence of the fortress and the 
forts themselves, and also as regards the country, which, in a wide 
circumference, offers every possible obstacle to the approach of 
an enemy. 

Every spectator, even from afiir, must be imbued with a sense 
of the great power of resistance of this high rock fortress, with 
its grand outlines, rising aloft from its cleft -divided, richly wooded 
surroundings. 

The fortress forms a pentagon, tlie regularity of which is 
interrupted by the protruding citadel in the soutli-castern angle, 
and by a powerful horn-work upon the north front. Higli tower 
re^mbts, rise on all fronts like the citadel. The latter has two 
bolroproof barracks, three circumvallations furnished with flank 
casemates, liollow traverses and redoubts in the covered way, 
and its ditches are all excavated from tlie rock. 

The base of the conical rock, upon which Belfort lies, is | 
washed by the river SavonretM, which winds through the valley 
with numerous by-streams and tributaries. To the north-east of 
the fortress, upon the rocky chain of b^hts whose buttresses fall 
steeply down to the Savoureuse, rise the forts of La Miotie and 
La Justice^ which are connected, by ’'fortified Tines, with Belfort 
and with one another, and in this manner forpa an entrenched 
camp {camp reiranche permaneM du vallon), 
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Both forts are of considerable strength. 

There are also two forts lying in the west, des Barres and 
Bellevue. The first, originating from the year 1867 and bisilt 
in view of the meditated war against Prussia, takes the form of a 
crown-work and is provided with several covered places ; it covers 
the Faubourg des Ancetres and the Faubourg de France ; the latter 
fort, to the south of the Faubourg de France, is very irregular 
and is not of the same importance as the other forts. 

In the south and east there are still the Forts Hautes-Perches 
and Basses- Perches j 250^ paces from the enceinte, which have 
already been alluded to in the relation of the i*etreat of the French 
corps, after the battle of Woerth (page 83). At that time the 
troops of the 7th Corps \ere occupied in completing the earth 
works of these forts and also of Fort de la Ferine. Both Perches 
are built in the form of lunettes and crown a ridge of hills 400 
feet high. They were quite new, and tlie present commandant, 
ColoaeX Denfertj had neglected nothing in order to place them in 
a condition capable of .^efence. 

Belfort thus forms a great mountainous entrenchment, which 
is fortified, throughout, in tire strongest manner, and is sufficiently 
large to receive an army of 30,000 men. Added to this, the sur- 
rounding villages, the woods, and the hills are all very easy of 
defence in connection with the fortress. 

A regular attack, approaching the enceinte by means of 
trenches , is neai^ . imfiossible , the only expedient is to con^ne 
the regular attack tlie bombardment, with the object of l^mig 
a breach from a distance. That too is associated with infinite 
trouble. The complete investment ^ however, must be preceded 
by the .conquest of the ground in front. 

In order to attaiq^ this, Trewei^v’s Division had to accomplish 
extraordinary things. I^elfort was defended by an energetic, ca- 
pable officer with abwi^l| | 2.000 men. ♦ 

^ ^ At first tile? st|p>fe 'Msjle of Montbeliard (Miimpelgard), came 
/ into question , »it|;a]tM. proximity of the fortress , only 

3 (about 14 Sj^^h^ilcs) mi^^s distant, a junction for several 
roads, at the:,i|^Kebce of the^^laine, the Savoureuse and the 
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Lisaine, as well as of the Rliine-RhOoe canal, and a point for the 
besiegers to obtain at all risks. 

On the 9th of November the Germans succeeded in occupying 
tfie castle, and now, in fourteen days fighting. General von Tresckow 
gained so much gi-ouiid round Belfort that the investment was effec- 
tually completed. After the occupation of Montb^liard, the German 
outposts were, at first, at Bourogne, half way between Delle and 
Belfort, then by degrees, first Sermamagny, in the north, was occu- 
pied, and from here Valdoie; Cravanche, Offeniont and Vetringe 
were taken, and on tlie 23rd of Novf|nber, after all the positions 

previously captured had been fortified and secured, the line of 

investment round Belfort was closed, running nearly by the vil- 
lages of Bavillmrs, Chevremont, Perouse and Cravanche. The 

Ifead-Quarters were removed, tlijs day, from La Chapelle to Fon- 
taine. Continual sorties and constantly recurring fights round the 
important village of BatnUierSj had retarded, thus long, the ac- 
complishment of the investment. 

I'he most important of these figlits were: on the 1 6th of 
November, a sortie by three battalions atid six guns, from the 
fortress against Bessoncourt] then on the 23rd of November, another 
similar sortie, which ended in the Germans taking possession of 
important positions, near the fortress. In the first combat, the 

French suffered the loss of 200 killed and wounded , and 58 
prisoners. 

In the beginning of December, the constrm^tion of batteries 
and excavation of trenches was commenced,; the completion of 
whlH the besieged endeavoured to prevent by a vigorous fire from 
about 70 guns. 

Tresckow’s Division was reinforced by Prussian and Wurtem- 
berg siege artillery for carrying out tlie proper siege and bom- 
bardment. In spite of the eiiAy’s fire and the rocky ground, 
the German pioneers succeeded in finishing a series of trenfihes 
and embankments, in the night of the December, in front 

of the village of Essert, which may be^cifled the first pat^alleL- 
In the irregular line mentioned, the bat^ries Mo. I '.to No. 6 were 
erected and equipped (v. the map), sd^rtliat oii Jt^l^orning of the 
3rd of December y fire was opM^d from against the 



Forts des Barres and Bellevue, as well as against the citadel 
itself. 

The defenders replied with great energy, and obliged the 
assailants to withdraw some of the less favourably posted gum. 
Most of the guns, however, held out, and brought into account 
the superiority of the Prussian artillery mafterial, in its accustomed 
brilliant manner, so that, by the 9th of December, under the con- 
stantly maintained efficacy of the rifled guns, part of the town 
had been burnt down, and the works of the forts were considerably 
injured. However the forts, especially Bellevue, also gained suc- 
cesses against the villages ^ Essert and, particularly, Bavilliers, 
up to which the parallel had, by degrees, been opened, and 
furnished with batteries Nos. 10 to 12. 

On the 11th, the garrison attempted a sortie against the bat- 
teries, which was, however, repulsed. The bombardment was now 
also undertaken from tlie south-east, east and north, and then, in 
January, although Bourbaki’s approach was already in prospect, 
preliminaries were made for the retpilnr attack agamsi the *F oris 
Basses-Perckes and Hautes- Perches ^ from Danjoulin^ amid un- 
precedented difficulties. To this end, the village of Danjoutin liad 
first to be taken, with hard, fighting, in the night of the 7th of 
January; thus after a b()mbardment of nearly five weeks, from 
distantly situated batteries. At the assault of this village — a 
testimony to the obstinacy of the defence and the attack — , 700 
unwounded prisoners with 18 officers fell ^ into German liands, 
without reckoning the heavy losses in killed and wounded. 

When , howevei: , all these advantages had been gained,^4and 
the regular attack could commence, a temporary cessation in tlie 
undertakings of the besiegers was brought on by the attack of 
the French Easte/m Army upon the positions of the XIF, Army 
Corps, General voh Tresckow^ll^s obliged to show front with 
part of his Division .towards the west, and to place a portion of 
his heavy guns at Qperal von Werder’s disposal, against the new 
offensive of the eneiiiy.^.^'' 

Seldom, perhaps, ills n .siege been combined with such great 
difficulties, and seld^im so gloriously carried out. 
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BOURBAKl’S ADVANCE. 

• ^ After the engagement at Nuits, General von Werder had 

again established his Head-Quarters in Dijon, and hoped, from liis 
central position in the Cote d’Or, to cany on, successfully, the 
suppression of the people’s warfare and the dispersion of Garibaldi’s 
and Cremer’s bands. It then became evident from various signs 
(what had long ago Jjeen conjectured), that Bourbaki’s army, which 
had been for a long time in the n^hbourhood of Bourges and 
Nevers like a threatening and constantly increasing thunder cloud, 
was turning towards him. Bourbah) as already mentioned (Chapter 
XL) united three Corps under his command, the 15tli, 18th, and 
20th; the 24th Corps, newly formed in Lyons, was moreover, 
now placed under him, making a total of about 140,000 men with 
above 300 guns, hi the last half of December and the first 
days of January this army ^as completely concentrated at 
Besangony by making use of the railroads which, on the one side, 
lead from Nevers to Besan^on by Chalons-sur-Saone , as well as 
from Lyons direct, and on tlie other side, likewise tliither by 
Chalons. This mode of traffic was obviously injurious to the 
success of the undertaking*), since it was impossible to conceal 
from the Germans, t)ie transit across the last tract of country, 
whilst an unexpected appearance at Besangon was indispensable, 
and besides, this mode of traffic injured in every respect the fitness 
for battle of these young troops. 

^Bourbaki’s departure had also become known in the King’s 
Head-Quarters at Versailles, and a command was issued, from here, 
to General von Werder to retard the onslaught of the French, 
whilst rapid measures were taken, at the same time, to send help 
from the north to the XIV. Ar^ Corps. 

General von Werder was in a most hazardous position. 

His forces were just sufficient to hold in check the enemy 

•) The author here, once more, draws attention to ttfe work “Militti- 
rische Gedanken and Betrachtungen”, by the author of the ‘‘Krieges um 
Metz”, in which Bourbaki’s march, >in relation to the railroads, is 

very thoroughly treated. 


26 
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now already upon the scene of war, but a new enemy had joined 
the first, who alone was in numbers threefold superior to the com- 
bined German Army Corps. This new powerful army, also, was 
under the command of a real soldier, the former commander o^ 
the Imperial Guard, who was certainly a leader experienced in 
war, although he could not be called a great general. 

The siege of Belfort could not be raised, lest a new, active 
enemy should arise in rear of the German positions. The gap 
between the Vosges and the above all, could not be set free, 
else nothing could have prevented the entrance of the French into 
Baden. To oppose the French forces, which, including Garibaldi’s 
and^Cremer’s troops and the garrisons of Belfort and Besan^on, 
must have amounted to more than 180,000 men, only one corps 
of about 50,000 men — reckoning all together, even the siege 
troops of Belfort — could be produced. 

Should these troops be overthrown, the rapacious and revenge- 
thirsting troops of the . republic wouM pour into Baden without a 
check. Assistance from the north-west, the German ^Southern 
Array” under Manteuffel, could not possibly arrive in time to retard 
Bourbaki’s advance. 

The position of the XIV. Army Corps might have been a 
desperate one, if — this Corps had not been a German one^ 
every man a capable j faithful soldier ^ and the commander a 
general. 

As soon as General von Werder had gained the spot decided 
on for stopping Bourbaki’s army, he gave up the extended liril he 
held possession of, and concentrated all the disposable troops round 
Vesoul ; these consisted of the three Baden brigades, which were at 
Dijon, von der Goltz’s combined Brigade, at Langres, and the 
4tli reserve Division which wa^ widely extended from Gray 
to Lure; a Corps, [put together from the most diverse sections 
of the troops, whose firpi cohesion and unanimous action form a 
brilliant testimony to the excellent leadership and military capabi- 
lity of each single part. 

In the latt^^days of December the Corps was united at Fesoulj 
with the rear guard at Gray. Here General von Werder be- 
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came convinced that Bourbaki’s olfensive would be directed against 
Belfort, and took measures accordingly. 

► Bourbaki approached very slowly. His main body, the 15th, 
18th and 20th Corps, commenced its movement in the direction 
of Belfort from Besan^on, his right wing, the 24th Corps, moving 
along the Jura to the same destination. In order to cover his left 
flank, Garibaldi and Cremer were to operate from Dijon, and 
these two commanders were probably destined to advance indepen- 
dently against the Ger&ian lines of communication, after the 
hoped-for overthrow of the XIV. Army Corps. 

As soon as the Germans had left Dijon on the 28th of De- 
cember, Garibaldi’s and Cremer’s troops moved in. On the 2nd 
of January 1871, Bourbaki himself arrived in Dijon, and on the 
same day, 200 men, forming the outermost leading troops of the 
French 24th Corps, who had already stolen near to the investing 
corps of Belfort, by the extremte frontier of France and Switzer- 
land, were driven on to Swiss territory, by General von Tresckow, 
at Croton to the south of Delle. 

On the 5th and 6th of January different outpost fights took 
place to the south of Vesoul, with the heads of Bourbaki^s left 
wing. 

These removed all doubt as to Bourbak^s object. The French 
army was going direct for Belfort 

General von fVerder decided to retire upon this fortressy 
andy. without giving up the siege of Belfort ^ to occupy the 
favourable positions along the Lisainey fronting towards the 
west He at once made his dispositions for marching to the rear, 
but first detached von der Goltz’s Brigade and the 4th reserve 
Division against the left flank o#the French Army, in order to 
cause it some fui*ther delay. 

The bold undertaking of these troops led to the hot fights 
at Marat and Fillersexel on the 9th of January. 

Villersexel, with its strong castle, and also Marat, had already 
been strongly occupied by the troops covering the flank of the 
French, when the German advanced guard approached. The Ger- 
mans attacked resolutely, stormed (the 25th Infantry Regiment) 

25 * 
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the castle of VillerBexel^ drove out the enemy from both places, 
and made nearly 500 prisoners in Villersexel alone. 

These fights, lasting for sixteen hours, completely fulfilled • 
their object. Bourbaki sent strong columns, from all sides, to the 
assistance of tlie beaten troops covering the flank, whose positions 
had been taken by assault, from noon on the 9th of January, by 
the Germans, wliilst these already re-commenced their further 
march, in order to unite with the main body of the XIV. Army 
Corps, which was steadily retiring upon Belfort. 

This masterly retreat^ in immediate feeling with the over^ 
powering enemy^ had the favourable ?^esults of enabling General 
ron Werder to reach the defensive positions on the Lisaine 
as early as the 11th of January^ and of allowing him time, 
before the 15/A of January^ to fortify his positions and equip 
them in part with the Belfort siege guns. 


THE THREE DAYS BATTLE OF BELFORT. 

The small German army made preparations for the first and 
last defensive battle, which was fought, on the German side, during 
the whole war — setting aside the sortie battles before Metz and 
Paris. General von Werder had to occupy a line , the great ex- 
tent of which was out of all proportion to the numerical strength 
of his corps, — the whole range of heights aiul positions, extending 
from Frahier in the north to Delle in the south-east; a distance 
of 3 German miles (nearly 14 English miles) on the left bank of 
the Lisaine which flows into Hie Doubs and then back as far as 
the Swiss frontier. The out-posts were stationed upon the right 
bank, puslied some miles to the front, in order to ^ watch the ap- 
proach of the enemy, whose mighty masses rolled slowly on, 
having been detained for several days by the fight at VillersexeJ. 

Schmeling's Division held the centre and the left wing; its 
chief points of support were Ildricourt, Bussurel, B^thoncourt and 
MontbCiliard, and its advanced positions, the villages of Ste. Marie, 
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Aibre and Tavey. On its right stood von der Goltz’s Brigade, 
whose chief point of support was Echenans, and whose advanced 
troops held Byans and Champey. The Baden Division was upon 
^the right wing as far as Frahier; a large part of it, liowever, 
together with detachments from von der Ooltz’s Brigade, formed 
the main reserve, between Hdricourt and Brdvilliers. Upon the 
extreme left flank, in Montbeliard, there was still' a portion of 
Debschtitz's detachment, whose main body was further to the rear, 
at Delle. This detachment had been brought up from Alsace to 
the investing corps of Belfori, at the end of December. 

All the villages and country surrounding them were carefully 
placed in a state of defence before the arrival of the French. The 
roads and the outskirts of the villages were barricaded, and the 
walls of the houses and those of the fields and gardens provided 
with loop-holes and embrasures; small parts of the wood were 
hewn down where they hindei*ed the range of fire, and parts, in 
favourable situations, were surrounded with abatis; gun emplace- 
ments were prepared in all open places, redoubts constructed and 
equipped with field artillery and siege guns, — especially upon 
the great hill, Les Baragues, in the neighbourhood of Hdricourt, 
which commanded the main road through Il^ricourt and the villages 
of Byans and Tavey, — and at Bussurel. Lastly, the bridges 
across the Lisaine were so prepared that they could easily be 
removed or blown up after the anticipated retreat of the advanced 
troops. 

General von Wader’s Head-Quarters were in Br^villiers. 

A remarkable contest then arose between the small, widely 
extended German troops, but which were pliant, active and firm 
as iron, and the great, clumsy masses of the French, unaccustomed 
to war. 

On the 13th of January, the first collision took place. 
Bourbaki's advanced troops attacked the villages of Sle. Marie ^ 
Aibre and Champey y occupied by the Germans, and took them 
after an obstinate retreating fight of the ti’oops who retired, con- 
formably to the dispositions, on to the left bank. Vigorous attacks 
also took place against Montbdliard, B^thoncourt and Bussurel, 
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which ended with the capture of Montbeliard by the French. 
The castle only, remained in the hands of the Gemans. 

The chief attack, however, first commenced on the 16th of 
January, against the, now recognised, position of the Germans, after- 
Bourbaki had concentrated his corps, already seriously shaken and 
disorganised, and exhausted by scarcity of good nourishment. 

On this day, the attack was, for the most part, directed 
against the German left wing and centre. Colonel Zimmermann, 
with the east Prussian Landwehr Brigade, had succeeded on the 
previous day, in again forcing Montbeliard from the French, 
which had been taken by them on the 13th, and this day was de- 
fended with great obstinacy: The French right wing was, however, 
strongly re-inforced, so that a successful resistance here was not 
to be expected. General von Werder therefore sent General 
von Glttmer with the Ist Baden Brigade, from the main reserve, 
to the heights on the north-west of Montb($liard, in order to cover, 
from here. Colonel Zimmermann’s retreat from this place. The 
castle only remained in possession of the Germans, with the strong 
position to the north-west of this place; in Montbeliard itself the 
French established themselves. In the centre, Bourbaki’s repeated 
attacks remained absolutely Without success. Here, the contest on 
the German side was, especially, an artillery combat. The field 
batteries, from their excellently prepared positions, as well as the 
heavy guns, sent a destructive fire upon the enemy’s batteries and 
infantry columns, as soon as they appeared upon the heights on 
the right bank of the Lisaine. The ajktack upon Hericourty 
Belhoncourt and Bussur^el was the most desperate. In the latter 
place the French infantry also succeeded in establishing thenaselves, 
but still they did not come over the Lisaine. 

Even the night did not completely put an end to the struggle. 
Under cover of the darkness fhe enemy pushed forward his in- 
fantry nearer to the German positions, for a renewed attack on 
the following mornbg and in doing this repeated* fights took 
place. 

On the 16th of January a change was made in the French" 
attack, for Bourbaki now made the attempt to surround the 
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German right wing, whilst the assaults against Hdricourt, Nn the 
centre, and against the German left wing, relaxed in vigour. 
This day more employinent fell upon the infantry on both sides, 
» although the artillery still played an important part, chiefly on 
the German side. 

General von Werder held the same positions as on the pre- 
vious day; the right wing, until now little threatened, was toler- 
ably weak, the main body of the Baden troops was ui reserve 
behind H^ricourt, and one brigade still in position behind Mont- 
b^liard. 

General Bourbaki, whose left wing had now been joined by 
Cremcr’s troops — Garibaldi, only, remaining at Dijon — attacked 
upon all points with the infantry drawn closer up, after having 
prepared the attack with numerous guns and also mitrailleuses 
batteries. Upon his right wing, whence the main attack only came 
on at 3 o’clock, he was very energetically driven back, with very 
severe losses. In the centre, where General von Schmeling com- 
manded on the German side, the exceedingly hot artillery fire of 
the French was chiefly subdued by the superior fire of the 
artillery, in position upon the hill .of Les Baragues, and four 
infantry attacks were repulsed. Upon the left wing, on the other 
hand, Bourbaki, this day, gained some successes. 

By 8 o’clock in the morning, the French opened a very 

lively fire from their guns against Chmebier and its environs, 

which Gdbers and Krutzsch’s batteries had to cope with alone. 

% 

The artillery fire on the French side was continually re inforced, 
during the day, by fresh batteries, and at last it was observed, 
on the German side, that strong masses of infantry were drawing 
near by the woodlands which border the slope of the valley from 
Etobon to Fr^ier. This manoeuvre apparently aimed at sur- 
rounding the flank. At the same time masses of infantiy ad- 
vanced to the north of Chagey directly against the flank position 
of the Germans. 

Only the most insignificant force, three battalions and three 
batteries altogether, could be opposed to these attacks, which 
were led by General Oremer with a force of about 15,000 men. 
A gradual retreat of the Gernmn right wing was here inevitable. 
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in spite of the greatest bravery and skill. The village of Che- 
nebier was evacuated, and the position at the Fermc Bougeot 
was then again taken up, in order to bar the road to Belfort 
irom the enemy. The obstinate defence had, however, fulfilled* 
its object for this day; Frahier and Chencbier were, indeed, oc- 
cupied by the French, still the attack was continued no further. 
Darkness also soon began to set in. 

General von Werdor, informed of the dangerous situation of 
the right wing, sent Keller’s Brigade there from the Reserve, 
during the night, with the charge of retaking Chdnebier on the 
following day. In the centre, also, the night was to bring no 
rest to the wearied troops, for Bourbaki here attempted an attack 
by •surprise. But this also failed, like the former one, through 
the watchfulness of the German out-posts, and thus the morning of 
the 17th of January broke, without a gap having been forced in 
the positions of the Germans. 

On this morning the positions of the riglit wing, were chiefly 
concerned, — the village of Chdnebier and the woodlands in its 
neighbourhood. 

Two columns under Generals Keller and Degenfeld, alto- 
gether eight battalions, fcUir squadrons and four batteries in 
strength, started from H^ricourt and Echevanne, as early as 
3.30 o’clock in the morning, against Chenebier and the Bois des 
Evants situated in front of it towards the north, and attacked 
the enemy with great impetuosity. The intended surprise did 
not, indeed, fully succeed, for a French out;post beat the alarm, 
still it was possible to take a part of ilie village before the 
French could offer a very considerable resistance. Then, it is 
true, they showed in such considerable numerical superiority, that, 
soon after the break of day, General Keller fouft himself com- 
pelled to commejiae a retreat^ with a great number of French 
prisoners and captured baggage. On his right General von De- 
genfeld had been involved in a very hot and tedious ^combat round 
the Bois des EvaniSj which ended towards noon in the defeat of 
the French, and General von Degenfeld was able to move for- 
ward from Chdnebier as far as the northern edge. After General 
Keller, in conjunction with von der Goltz’s Brigade at Chageyy 
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had occupied and stoutly defended the Bois Fery^ opposite Che- 
nebier, the fight lasted until the afternoon^ when the exhaustion 
of both sides caused the chief action to fall to the artillery. 

I Upon the other points of the widely extended battle-field, 
renewed attacks had been constantly naade by the French in the 
same manner as on the previous days, and as before, they failed 
through the firmness of the German lines. 

In despair, Bourbaki commenced the retreat on the 18th of 
January, endeavouring to cover it by his artillery. This retreat 
was to lead to a terrible catastrophe. 

He had lost from 3000 to 4000 killed and wounded in front 
of the Lisaine positions, whilst the XIV. Corps had only suffered 
thd loss of about 1500 men; the march towards the south-west 
was canded out, amid yet far greater losses. 

Not only did General von Werder begin the pursuit on the 
19th of January, but General von Manteuffel now appeared with 
the German Southern Army, in a veiy threatening manner upon 
the line of retreat of the French Army, which was so terribly 
weakened by cold, privation and defeat. 


MANTIiiUFFEL’S ARRIVAL AND BOURBAKFS RETREAT INTO 
. SWITZERLAND. 

In order to render assistance to General von .Werder, the 
German Army Direction had arranged a concentration of the II. 
and VIL Army Corps at Chdtillon-sur^ Seine. The first Corps 
came from Paris, the latter from Metz and the Luxemburg frontier. 
On the 12th of January the two Corps, in the strength of 56 
battalions, 20 squadrons and 168 guns, stood formed for battle 
upon the line Noyers — Nuits — Ravieres ~ Chktillon — Montigny ; 
General von Manteuffel assumed the chief command on the same 
day, and^ on the 13th of January, began a rapid advance in the 
direction of Fesouly in order, if possible, to establish a connec- 
tion with the XIV. Army Corps before Bourbaki's attack could 
take place. 
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Tho march was unusually difficult on account of the slippery 
ice, deep snow, cold and mountainous country; yet on the 16th 
and 16th of January, the leading troops debouched from the chain 
of mountains of the Cote d’Or, at Selongey, Prauthoy and Lon-^ 
geau, and on the 19th of January, the main body of the army 
was united at Fontaine Frangaise (11. Corps) and Dampierre 
(VII. Corps), whilst the advanced guards had already crossed the 
Saone at Gray and further up. Upon the outermost right wing, 
and to cover the right flank, Kettler’s Brigade, of five battalions, 
two squadrons and two batteries, drew near the town of Dijon^ 
where Garibaldi himself, with wonderful composure, held united 
about 30,000 men, which France had never needed more than 
ju^t now. From this time until the end of Manteuffers manoeuvres. 
General Kettler kept the whole of Garibaldi’s force in check. 
Upon the left wing^ General von Manteiiffel had pushed forward 
a detachment of the Vll. Corps by Luxeuil and St. Loup^ in 
order to seek connection with General von Werder. 

The whole great ciimpaign, so rich in surprising strokes, in 
talented military combinations, and exciting situations, scarcely 
presents a moment of greater military interest than that shown in 
the mutual situation of the • armies at the moment when Bourbaki 
made his last desperate attack against the Lisaine position. 

An army, still consisting of 120,000 men in the east, press- 
ing on furiously against the small chain barrier of Werder’s 
Corps, in the vicinity of the German frontier; a second German 
army penetrating, by forced marches, the mountains of the Cote 
d’Or, in the most hazardous direction, for the French army, imagin- 
ing that Bourbaki was strongly covered in the rear at Dijon. 
Added to this the formation of the ground; no way of escape for 
Bourbaki except by victory; behind him tho table-land of Burgundy, 
stretching in a gre^t bend be^een mountains, his single road of 
retreat, and Manteufifel’s army already on the noi'them edge of 
this plateau. — A remarkable example, indicating the ^difference be- 
tween warriors and armed multitudes, between generals and leaders 
of adventure. 

General von Manteaffel had learnt, even at Fontaine-Fran9ai8e- 
Dampierre, that General von Werder had conquered; that the 
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Belfort Siege Corps had taken up the attack upon Belfort afresh, 
and that Bourbaki was retiring. He immediately decided that an 
advance in the former direction towards the south-east, was no 
Jonger necessary, but that the retreat of the French Army must 
now be cut oflf. , 

Conformably to this, the Southern Army executed a wheel 
to the right on the 19th of January, and marched against the 
Douhsy the VIL Corps upon Besangon, the II. Corps, by Pesmes, 
upon Dole, in order, in the first place, to interrupt the railroad 
communications here and at Villers-Farlay, towards the south. 

Thus General von Manteuflfel hoped, at any rate, to find the 
French Eastern Army between the Saone and the Jura, and to 
foi*ce it to fight witli its rear against Switzerland or Alsace. It 
was a very bold undertaking, for the French possessed a double 
superiority in luiiubers; a condition of stren|th wiiich was cer- 
tainly favourable at the time of the contest l^ainst the republic. 

Garibaldi on the other hand attempted nothing, and probably 
he remarked nothing at all ; still he might easily have been able to 
cross and hinder the marches of the German southern army, by 
marching upon Auxoniie and Besangon, so far as the distance was 
concerned. At that time he issued the well known proclamation 
to his troops which 4)egins; ‘^Once more, young combatants for 
freedom, you have seen the heels of King William’s formidable 
soldiers.” 

Several days still passed away, before it was exactly known 
on the German side, where Bourbaki was directing his retreat; 
the heads of the colufians of all three Army Corps, amid repeated 
small encounters, retained close feeling with the main body of the 
French Army, which they, finally, found concentrated in the 
neighbourhood of Besangon, whilst, simultaneously, all the ways of _ 
exit from the table-land of Burgundy, with the exception of that 
leading into Switzerland, were barred. 

On the 21st the II. Corps occupied Dole, destroyed the rail- 
road and captured 230 loaded waggons. The VII. Corps, on the 
same day, marched close past Besangon and wheeling to the south 
of the fortress, occupied Dampierre and there captured 30 loaded 
waggons. The passages across the Doubs were found undestroyed; 
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at Quingey, to the south-south-west of Besan^on, the railway com- 
munication , from Besan^on, by Lons le Saulnier to Lyons ^ was 
interrupted; on the 23rd the 14th Division had a fight at Dame- 
marie y and confirmed the presence of the 20th French Corps^ 
later, also, of the 15th and 18th French Corps, and on the 25th 
of January the road"' from Besangon to Lyons ^ BourbakCs 
single line of retreat^ was completely barred. 

On this day the VIL Corps was at 8t. Vit and Quingey, 
and behind it, the II. Corps, upon the line Salins — Dole. 

At the same time the XIV. Corps drew near, towards the 
north-west, against the French army standing at Besan^on. The 
immediate pursuit had, in the first instance, been made by Sehme- 
ling’s Division only; on the 26th of Januaiy it occupied Baiime 
les Dames, on tlie Doubs, to the north-east of Besangon. General 
von Debschtltz mo^ forward from Blamont, nearer to the Swiss 
frontier, in order, rogether with General von Schmeling, to operate 
against tlie road from Besan^on to Pontarlier. General von Werder, 
pushing to the right, with three brigades of his corps, had at 
the same moment reached the neigiibourhood of Rioz, due noi^th 
of Besan^on, and relieved the detachments of the 14th Division, 
which had, until now, held* possession of the passages across the 
Oignon at Voray, Etuz and Pin. • 

Thus Bourbaki at Besangon teas surrounded by a circle^ 
which was everywhere closed except towards Switzerland ^ in 
the direction of Pontarlier, 

The unfortunate General , owing to France’s unparalleled 
defeats in the battles at Metz, at which he had been present, 
and at the sight of the terrible misery of his army, now surrounded 
on all sides, had fallen into a condition of the deepest dejection. 
He saw the disgrace of a capitulation or of a retreat upon Swiss 
teiTitory before his eyes, and J;^e would not survive this inglorious 
end of the last French army. 

On the 24th pf Januai*y, he gave up the chief command to 
General Clinehant at Besan^on, and sent a bullet into his head — 
which, it is true. Was not destined to put an end to his life. 

General Clinehant commenced the reti'eat of all the Corps, 
concentrated in the neighbourhood of the fortress, on the morning 
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of the 26th, upon Pontarlier; the Cavalry Division and about 
8000 Infantry, only, of the army had got away, by Lous le 
^auluier, towards Lyons, before the German Southern Army had 
cut off this road. On the 28th of January tliis retreat was 
effected, and the French Array stood in the neighbourhood of Pon- 
tarlier on the Swiss frontier, fronting towards tlie north - west ; the 
18tli Corps on the right; the 15th Corps, at Sombacourt and 
Chaffois, in the centre; the 20th Corps, upon the left wing, as 
far as Prasne, and lastly, the 24th Corps, which had arrived in 
the greatest confusion, as a reserve in rear of the centre. 

General von Manteuffel , who had now assumed the chief 
command of all three German Corps, made a surrounding approach, 
with the 11. Army Corps by Nozeroy, the VII, Army Corps by 
Villencuve, and Generals von Schmeling and^ebschfitz , from the 
north, along the Swiss frontier. W 

Garibaldi, too, who was still at Dijon, had not been forgotten; 
after the fight on the 23rd, which had cost the 2nd battalion of 
the 61st Regiment its colour, in the night, Generfil Hann 
von Weyhern was sent to the assistance of General von Keller, 
with Degenfeld’s Baden Brigade, Knesebeck’s Brigade and Willissen’s 
Baden Cavalry Brigade; he advanced, on the 27t]i of January, 
with his united forces, from Pesmes upon Dijon. 

Whilst the situation of the French forces in the east was so 
desperate a one, the Chancellor of tlie Confederation and Jules 
Favre were negotiating an armistice in Versailles, and in so doing 
a special convention was made with reference to the east, which 
is an evidence of the illusions of the Frejich Government, and 
which was of great importance to the Prencli Eastern Army. The 
Chancellor demanded, amongst other things, the surrender of the 
fortress of Belfort. As this might prejudice the question of the 
annexation of the whole of Alsace with the fortress — and Jules 
Favre was by no means disposed to give up Belfoii;, although, 
as a matter of course, the principle of a cession of territory, 
already formed the basis of tlie armistice negotiations, Jules, Favre 
proposed that in the east^ the armistice should not come into 
effect. He must therefore have believed, up to the 28th of January, 
that Bourbaki would be able to relieve Belfort, or otherwise gain ^uc- 



cesses whicfi wc^Id make it advantageons for France to carry on the 
war upon this stage. Count Bismarck had no reason for opposing 
this desire, and it was therefore established in the, convention^ 
that the military operations in the departments of the Cdte dOr^ 
Jura and Doubs^ and also the siege of Belfort should be con-- 
tinned, Jules Favre at once telegraphed the conclusion of the 
convention to Gambetta, but neglected to impart the special determi- 
nations mentioned ; and Gambetta, naturally, simply announced the 
conclusion of the armistice to all the Generals of the republic; 
Count Bismarck, on the contrary, caused information to be sent to 
the German genei'als, of the article of exception as well. 

, Thus misunderstandings were unavoidable. 

On the 29th of January Manteuffel made a concentric attack 
upon the advanced ^sts of the French Army. 

The VII. CorpsjPretaining possession of Levier, pushed forward 
to the left, where it held, the road from^St. Gorgon to Pontarlier 
as well as that from Levier to Pontarlier; the II. Corps approached 
from the south, by Frasne, whilst a detachment from it held 
possession of the mountain road at Les Planches ; Gener^,! 
von Schmeling and General' von Debschtitz proceeded with their 
march against Pontarlier, along the frontier, and von der Goltz’s 
Brigade (XIV. Army Corps) moved upon Villeneuve from Arbois, 
by Pont d’Hery, and so formed the reserve of the centre. 
General Clinchant, not being in a position to undertake anything, 
with his troops in their most wretched condition, remained stationary 
where he was. 

In the afternoon a combat ensued. The advanced guard of 
the 14th Division came upon the enemy at Sombacourt and Chaf-. 
foisy stormed the villages, which were still tolerably obstinately 
defended, carried off 17 guns^nd 5000 prisoners, including two 
generals, and threw the adversary back upon Pontarlier. • 

The following day, the II. Corps attacked Frasne^ captured 
above 3000 prisoners, occupied the place, and drove the French 
troops still further back. ^ 

On this day, the 30th of January, General Clinchant, upon 
the strength of the armistice, now began to open negotiations. 
General von Mautcuffel, as may be imagined, could not agree to 
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them^ and made a further advance; on the 31st, after a sharp 
fight at V aux^ he occupied the cross roads at Ste. Marie, in the 
mountains to the south of Pontarlier, and at mid-day, on the 
1st of February, stood ready for the attack with the heads of his 
columns in front of Pontarlier. 

On the same morning, however. General Clincliant had con- 
cluded a convention with the Swiss Commander in Chief, General 
Herzog, in accordance with which, the French army was to cross 
over into Switzerland and there be disarmed. 

The retreat began even on the day of its conclusion, the 
Ist of Febraary, and only a rear -guard still covered tlie retreat 
upon French territory. Du Trossel’s* Brigade came to an engagement 
with it in the afternoon, took Pontarlier , made 4000 prisoners 
and captured an enormous number of waggoM with stores, arms 
and provisions. V 

General von Manteuffer established his liead - quarters in Pon- 
tarlier the same afternoon, whilst the French army moved into 
Switzerland by various mountain roads, the main body at Les 
Verri^res. 

Such a catastrophe was never before known. Switzerland 
received 85,000 men with 266 guns and about 10,000 horses, 
and provided^ for tlie masses of men, who had suffered so miserably 
from cold and hunger, with that hospitable generosity, for which 
this high-minded republic has always been distinguished. About 
15,000 men had been taken prisoners in the retreating fights of 
the last few days ; only about 20,000 men altogether, had escaped 
towards tlie south, including Cremer’s division. 

Garibaldi had also appealed to tlie armistice, when General 
Hann von Weyhern drew near, but then, as it was not recognised by 
the enemy, he escaped so quickly to the south, by tlie railway, 
that he could no longer be reached. 

THE FALL OF BELFORT. 

Immediately after the victorious termination of the combats 
on the Lisaine, the regular siege of the fortress of Belfort was 
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a^ain taken up with renewed zeal^ and was also continned after 
the conclusion of the armistice, in conformity with Article 1. of the 
Convention. Prom this the inference may be drawn as well 
as from the desire of the Chancellor of the Confederation, in 
opposition to Jules Pavre, at Versailles (v. page 397), that the 
German government held the definitive acquisition of the fortress 
with thnt of Alsace to be very essential. 

The siege was associated with the greatest difficulties, for the 
trenches had, partly, to bo blasted out of the rock, and the severe 
cold as well as tlie thaw which set in later, infinitely increased 
the difficulties of tins work. Between the villages of Danjoulin 
and Pirome — the latter was taken by storm in the night of the 
20th of January — the parallels were opened against Ports 
Basses - Perches Hautes Perches \ the batteries were, by 
degrees, brought H to the works, and on the 8th of Pebruary 
the capture of both these forts was successfully carried out. 

But a very gi^eat work yet remained. It was necessary to 
force the fortress itself to suiTender from the heights of the two 
forts and from the parallels connecting them. The citadel, however, 
as well as Port La Justice, could very well command the heights 
of the Perches. A cannon fight ensued, lasting for eight days, in 
which the Germans came off conquerors, as they had^do&e in every 
action since the beginning of the war. 

On the 16th of February the strong fortress capitulated, with 
12,000 men. In consideration of the garrison’s brave defence, the 
German Emperor granted it a free departure. 



CONCLUSION. 


The convention of V ersaillesy which was ratified on the 28th 
of January 1871, put an end to the military operations of the 
campaign 1870 — 71. The tenor of, the con\^tion is as follows: 


CONVENTION. 


n^t: 


The following convention has been concluded between Count von Bis- 
marck, Chancellor of the German confederation, in the name of His Majesty, 
the German Emperor, King of Prussia, and Monsieur Jules Favre, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the government of the National Defence, as authorized 
plenipotentiaries : 


Article 1. 

A general armistice upon the whole line of the military operations, in the 
act of being carried out by the Germain and French armies, begins on 
this day for Paris , and in three days for the departments. The duration 
of the armistice will be twenty-one days, commencing from this day, so 
that, excepting in the case of a renewal, the armistice will have expired, 
everywhere, at noon on the 19th of February. 

The armies engaged in war will retain their respective positions, and 
these will be separated by a line of demarcation. This line will commence 
from Pont PEvdque on the boundary of the Calvados department, will lead 
to Lignieres in the north-east of the Mayenne department, passing between 
Briouze and Frommentel; touching the Mayenne department at Lignieres, 
it will follow the boundary which divides this department from those of the 
Oi^e and the Sarthe, as far as the north of Morannes and will then be* 
carried on to the point where the departments C6te d*Or, Nibvre and Yonne 
meet together, on the east of Quard les Tombes, — so that the depart- 
ments ^rthe, Indre et Loire, Loire et Cher, Loiret and Yonne remain in 
possession of the Germans. From this point, the direction of the line is 
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reserved for an agreement, which will take place when the contracting par- 
ties have been informed as to the present position of operations in the de- 
partments Cote d’Or, Doubs and Jura. 

The departments * Nord and Pas de Calais , the fortresses Givet and^ 
Langres with a radius of 10 kilometres (about 6V4 English miles) , and the 
peninsula of Havre as far as the line Etretat — St. Bomain, will not be 
occupied on the German side. Both parties carrying on the war, and their 
outposts on both sides j are to keep at a distance of, at least, 10 kilometres 
from the line of demarcation. 

Each of the two armies reserves to itself, the right of maintaining its 
authority in the territory it occupies , and of employing such means as the 
commanders judge necessary for this end. 

The armistice applies cqtially to the naval powers of both countries, 
and ‘here the meridian of Dftnkirk wi'll form k!s the line of demarcation. 
The l^cnch fleet will keep to the west of it, and the German men-of-war 
now in the 'western waters , will withdraw to the east of it as soon as they 
have been apprized thereof. , ‘The' captures that may be made after the 
conclusion of the arn^Bice aiid before its notifleation will be restored, as 
well as the prisoners ,madc in the interval named. 

The operations 'iipon the territory of the departments Doubs, Jura and 
Cote d’Or as. well as the siege of Belfort will be continued, independenty 
of the armistice, until such time as the still reserved settlement of the de- 
marcation line, in the departments named, shall have been supplementarily 
agreed upon. 


Aeticle 2. 

The object of the armistice concluded in this manner, is to allow the 
government of the National Defence to call together a freely elected assembly 
who will have to decide the question as to whether the war is to be con- 
tinued, or upon what conditions peace shall be concluded. 

The assembly will meet in the town of Bordeaux. 

The commanders of the German Armies will render every assistance to 
the elections and meeting of the deputies. 


Abticlb 3. 


All the outer forts round Paris, with their 'war material will be de- 
livered up to the German Army, by the French military authorities. The 
commonalties and the houses outside and between the forts, may be occupied 
by the German troops up to a line fixed by the military commigfiioners. 
The ground between this line and the enceinte of the city of Paris may 
not be set foot upon by ariHed men of either side. 
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The form, and mode of surrender of the forts, and the line mentioned 
will form the subject of an additional protocol to the present convention. 


Article 4. 

During the period of the armistice the German army will not enter 
the city of Paris. ' 


Article 5, 

The enceinte will be disarmed , and the carriages of the guns will be 
brouglit into the forts, appointed by a German commission. 


Article 6. ^ ' 

The garrison (Army of the Line, Gardes Mobiles and Marine troops) 
of the forts and city will be prisoners of war, with tjhe exception of a 
division of 12,000 men, which the military authorities retail! Paris for 
duty in the interior. ^ 

The troops who are prisoners of war, lay down their arms, and these 
are collected and delivered up at appointed places , according to the custo- 
mary arrangements by commissioners. The troops remain in the city, the 
enceinte of which they are not allowed to pass during the armistice. The 
French authorities must use vigilance, that each individual of the army and 
Garde Mobile remains^ consigned to the interior of the city. 

The officers of the troops, who arc prisoners of war, will be specified 
in a list, which will be delivered to the German authorities. 

At the expiration of. the armistice, all the military, belonging to the 
army consigned to Paris, must present themselves as prisoners of war to 
the German army, in case peace is not previously concluded. 

The officers, who are prisoners of war, retain their arms. 


Article 7. 

The Garde Nationals retains its arms, and is entrusted with the protection 
of Paris and the maintenance of order. This equally applies to the Gen- 
darmerie and troops employed in a similar manner to them in the municipal 
service, as the Republican Guard, Douaniers and Pompiers; this category 
amounts, altogether to only 3500 men. All the corps of the Fri^-tireurs 
will be disbanded by command of the French government. 
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Article 8. 

Immediately after the ratification of the present conditions, and previous 
to the occupation of the forts, the Commander in Chief of the German-^ 
armies will facilitate the task of the commissi oners^ w'ho will be sent by the 
French government both into the departments and to foreign countries, 
to make arrangements for the re-provisioning of Paris, and to bring up the 
stores destined for the city. ^ 


Article 9. 

After, the surrender of the forts, and the disarmament of the enceinte 
and the garrison, in accordance with Articles 6 and 6, the re-provisioning 
of Paris will proceed unimpeded, by the railways and water communications. 

Stores destined for this re-provisioning, arc not to be taken out of the 
districts occupied by |||^e German troops , and the French government binds 
itself to procure thciti outside the line of demarcation w-hich surrounds the 
German armies, unless the commander of the latter grants permission. 


Article 10. 

Every-one who wishes to leave I’aris, must be provided with a regularly 
drawn-up permit, by the military authorities, which is subjected to the 
vise of the German out-posts. These permits and visds will be forwarded 
as of right, to the candidates of the Provincial Deputation and the deputies 
of the National Assembly. 

The persons provided with the permissions mentioned are only allowed 
to pass out between G o’clock a. m. and 6 o’clock p. m. 


Article 11. 

The city of Paris pays a coi^ribution of 200 million francs. The 
payment must be made before the fifteenth day of the armistice. The mode 
of payment will be fixed by a mixed French and German commission; 


Article 12. 

Dwng the armistice, nothing of public value may be removed, which 
mig^it *ye as a pledge to cover the contributions. 
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Abticle ^3. 

During the arniisticc, the^ importation of arms, ammunition and material 
^for their fabrication, is forbidden. 

Article 14. 

The ex6hange of all prisoners of war made, on the side of the French, 
since the commencement of the war, will be proceeded with without delay. 
For this object the French authorities will, as soon as possible, deliver 
special lists of the German prisoners of war to the Gcrniaii military authori- 
ties at Amiens, Lc Mans, Orldans and Vesoul. The German prisoners of 
war will be set at liberty as near the frontier as possible. The German 
authorities will, on the other hand, give up to the French authorities, in 
the same manner and as soon as possible, an equal number of . French 
prisoners of war, of corresponding rank. 

The exchange refers also to prisoners in civil positions , such as the 
captains of German 'merchant vessels and French civilians interned in 
Germany. 


Article 15. 

A postal service for unclosed letters between Paris and the departments, 
will be regulated through the head-quarters in Versailles. 

In ratification of the present convention, it is provided with the signa- 
tures and seals of the undersigned. 

Versailles, the 28th of January 1871. 


Bismarck. Favre. 

The. tenor of the protocol appended to the eonvention, men- 
tioned in article 3 of the convention, is as follows: 

Addition to the convention of the 28/A of January 1871. 

Article 1. 

Boundary line before Paris. — On the French side the boundary line 
will be formed by the cincture wall of the city. On the German 'side (v. 
map I. of Paris) : 

1) Upon the south front, the line runs from the Seine to the northern 
point of the island of St. Germain, along the conduit of Issy, then between 
the cincture wall and Forts Issy, Vanvres, Montrouge, BicStre and Ivry, 
keeping at a distance of about* 500 metres from the fronts of the forts, up 
to the spot where the road from Paris separates towards Port-a;rAnglais 
and Alfort. • 
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2) Upon the east fronts fronk the last mentioned point, the line crosses 
the junction of the Marne and Seine, then passes along the western and 
northern boundaries of the village of Charenton, so as to reach the gate 
of Fontenay. just above the Place de rObelisquc. From this it runs in a 
northerly direction, to 600 metres west of Fort Rosny, and to the south of 
Forts Noisy and Romainvillc, to the spot where the Pantin road strikes the 
Ourcq canal. 

The garrison of the chateau of Vinceijnes consists of one company 
of 200 men, and will not be relieved during the armistice. 

3) Upon ike north fronts it continues to a point 600 metres south- 
west of Fort Aubervillers, then running by the southern border of the 
village of Aubervillers and along the St. Denis canal, crosses the latter 
600 metres to the south of its bend, and remains, equi-distant to the south 
of tlic canal bridge running in a straight line, as far as the Seine. 

Upon the west fronts it continues, from the spot where the indicate^ 
line reaches the Seine, upon the left bank up the river as far as the conduit 
of Issy. 

Small deviations from this boundary line arc permitted to the German 
troops, in so far as they should be necessary in the position of the out-posts, 
for the security of the army. 


Article 2. 

Passage through the boundary line. — Persons who have been granted 
permission to pass the German out-posts, may do so only by the following 
roads: the roads to Calais, Lille, Metz, Strasburg (gate of Fontenay), Basle, 
Antibes, Toulouse, and road 189 and lastly by the bridges over the Seine, 
including the one at Sevres, the reconstruction of which is permitted. 


Article 3. 

Surrender of the forts and carth-w^orks. — This surrender will take 
place on the 29th of January, commencing at 10 o’clock a. m. and in the 
following manner: 

The French troops will withdraw from the forts and neutral ground ; 
in each fort will remain, merely, t;^ Commandant, the Superintendent of 
Engineers and Artillery, ^d the gate-keeper. 

As soon as a fort lias been evacuated, a French staff officer will come 
to the German out-posts, in order to give any explanations* that may be 
desired about the fort, as well as to show the way leading to it. After 
taking possession of each single fort, and after the necessary explanations - 
have been given, the fortress commandant, the superintendents of Engineers 
and Artillery, with the gate-keeper will repair to Paris to the garrison of 
the forts. • 
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Article 4. 

Surrender of arms and war material. — The rifles, field guns, colours 
^ and all the war material will be given up to the German authorities within, 
fourteen days, reckoning from the ratification of the present agreement, 
and will be brought together in Sevran, through the instrumentality of the 
French authorities. An inventory of the arms and war material, will be 
handed over, by the French authorities to the German authorities, before 
the 4th of February. 

The carriages of the cannon upon the ramparts must likewise be re- 
moved before the above named time. 


On the 15th of February, moreover, the Convention^- on the 
surrender of Belfort and the continuation of the line of demar- 
cation, succeeded the Convention of the 28th of January in the 
following terms: 


Article 1. 

The fortress of Belfort will be given up to the commandant of the 
besieging army, with the war material which belongs tp the place^ 

The garrison of Belfort will leave the place with the honours of war, 
and retain their arms, their means of transport, and the war material be- 
longing to the troops, as well as the military archives. The commandants 
of Belfort and of the besieging army, will place themselves in communi- 
cation respecting the execution of the above stipulations, as well as con- 
cerning details which have not been foreseen, and in regard tp the direction 
and roads by which the garrison of Belfort will join the French army on 
the other side of the line of demarcation. 

Article. 2. 

The German prisoners in Belfort will be released. 

Article 3. 

The line of demarcation , fixed as far as the point where the three 
departments of Yonne,. Nihvre and Cote d*Or come in contact, will be 
continued along the southern boundary of the department of the C6te d’Or 
to the points where the railroad, which runs from Nevers by Autun and 
Chagny to Ch&lons-sur-Sadne, crosses the frontier of the department named. 
This railroad remains outside the German occupation, so that the line of 
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demarcation, which is drawn at the distance of one kilometre from the 
railroad, reaches the southern boundary of the C6te d*Or department to the 
east of Chagny and follows the boundary which divides the Sadne et Loire 
department from the departments of the C6te d’Or and Jura. After following ^ 
the road from Louhans to Lons le Saulnier it will leave the department 
boundary upon the htdght of the village of Malleret, from whence it will 
run on so as to intersect the railroad from Lons le Saulnier to Bourg at 
a distance of eleven kilometres to the south of Lons Ic Saulnier, whilst 
from there it is directed by the bridges of the Ain upon the Clairvaux road, 
whence it will follow the northern boundary of the arrondissement of St. 
Claude as far as the Swiss frontier. 


Article 4. 

A radius of ten kilometres will be ke^it, for the use of the garrison, 
round the fortress of Besanc^on. The fortified place, Auxonne, will be sur- 
rounded by three kilometres of neutral territory^ in which there will be free 
circulation upon the railroad , leading from Dijon to Gray and D61e , for 
“the military trains and those of the administratidn. The commandants of 
the ‘troops on both sides, will regulate the re-provisioning of the two 
fortresses and the forts which are in possession of the French troops, in the 
departments of the Doubs and Jura, as w'ell as the boundaries of the radii 
of these forts, each^of which will have three kilometres. The circulation by 
the railroad and country roads, which pass through these radii, will be free. 

Article 5. 

The three departments, Jura, Doubs and Cote d'Or, will now be included 
in the armistice, ratified oif the 28th of January, and the w^hole of the 
stipulations made in the cd^v^tion of the 28th of January with respect to the 
duration of the armistice as well as to the other conditions, will apply to 
them. 

Versailles, the 16th of February 1871. 

Jules Favre. v. Bismarek. 

The conditions the convention were carried out without 
hindrance. ^ 

The German Army Direction in consequence attained such 
an auspicious military sitiiation; that a continuation of the war^ on 
the part of France, could indeed no longer be attempted. 

It is true that tliere were still Fi*ench armies in existence. 
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At the conclusion of the convention General Chanzy ought to have 
had 120,000 men, General Faidherbe 60,000 and General Loysel 
••at H&vre 30,000 men, whilst there should have been 250,000 men 
in the dilferent camps of instruction. These forces, however, 
existed only on paper. Of troops fit for battle, Prance probably 
possessed only about 50,000, and these were demoralized. On 
the German side, on the other hand, there were 800,000 German 
soldiers extending from the French — Swiss frontier as far as the 
southern corner of Touraine, and up to the Aflantic ocean, in 
possession of nearly all the fortresses and important positions of 
northern and midland Prance, and also, by the occupation of th(^ 
forts of Paris, commiuding, in fact, the capital itself. 

The whole number of French prisoners provided for in Ger- 
man depdts and places of internment, now amounted to 11,860 
officers and 371,881 men, added to which all the soldiers of the 
army of Paris were prisoners of war, with the exception of the 
Garde Nationale in the city itself, so that the number of the 
prisoners of war almost reached the strength of the German armies. 
The resumption of hostilities must have appeared impossible even 
to the most extravagant members of the French Government. 

The naval warfare had been devoid of any important encounter, 
being confined solely to the injury of commerce, and remained 
quite without any consequence, which, at the conclusion of peace, 
could have weighed in favour of Prance. 

Seldom perhaps has a state been so completely overthrown, 
and its military power so crushed to its last members, as France 
was now cast down and shattered, by the mistaken and criminal 
continuation of this war, which was begun so thoroughly unpoliti- 
cally and most wantonly. 

Thus then, the armistice became the introduction to peace. 

The National Assembly which met in Bordeaux on the '12th of 
February pronounced for peace, and on the 26th of February 1871, 
after the armistice had been twice prolonged, the preliminaries 
of peace were concluded at Versailles^ which was followed by the 
definitive conclusion of peace ^ f at Frankfort j on the lOfA of 
Mjay 1871 . 



Calender of the Campaign. 


i^ipiinary of the events of the war in chronological order, 

July 1870. ^ 

15. The demand for credit by the French government for the war is sanc- 
tioned (Fage 15). The troops in the camp of Chalons, and detach- 
ments elsewhere ready for war are directed against the German frontier 
(P, 16). The King of Prussia orders the mobilization of his army 
(P. 15). 

16« Mobilization of the Bavarian and Baden armies. The German frontier 
is occupied by detachments for demonstration (P. 19). 

17# Mobilization of the Wurtemberg Army. 

19. France declares war against Prussia (P. 16). 

19-30. Skirmishes on the frontier ^P. 49). 

August. 

2. The King takes the chief command in Mayence (P. 52). . The Emperor 
Napoleon attacks Saarbrtteken (P. 50). 

4. Assault of the position of Weissenburg occupied by Douay’s Division 
by the III. German army (P. 6;i). 

6. Battle of Woerth in which the French right wing under command of 
Marshal Mac Mahon is beaten by the Crown Prince of Prussia — 
Battle of Saarbrucken (height of Speichern) where the French left 
wing, Frossard’s Corps is beaten by the leading troops of the I. army, 
and detachments of the III. Army Corps. The French Army commences 
its retreat (P. 68-84). 

7. Paris is declared in a state of siege. Decree for the Garde Mobile 
and Garde Nationale (P. 86). 

7-14. Advance of the German 1. and II. armies to Metz, and of the III. Army 
to Nancy (P. 85). 

8. Baden cavalry arrive before Strapburg (P. 87). 

9. Llitzelstein occupied (P. 86). 

10. Lichtenberg occupied (P. 86). 

12. Marshal Bazaine rec^ves the chief command of the Army of^etz (F. 92). 

13. The King in Herny, Prince Frederick Charles in Pont-k-Mousson (P. 89). 

14* Bombardment of Pfaliburg by the VI. Corps (P. 242). Battle of 

Courcclles in which the retiring French Army is held fast by the I. 
Army on the right bank of the Moselle (P. 92-98). Reconnaissance 
against Toul (P. ^0). Gen^l von Werder, Commandant before 
Strasburg (P. 89). Napoleon leaves Metz (P. 96). 

15« Marsal capitulateii (P* ^). 
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August. « 

16 . Battle of Vionville. The 111. Army Corps, gradually reinforced stops 
Bazainc*s departure to Verdun (P. 99-117). • 

18. Battle of Gravelotte. The I. and II. Armies, under the command of 
the King, force Bazaine to retire upon Metz (P. 118-142). Kehl is set 
on fire by cannon from Strasburg (P. 229). 

19. The III. Army begins the passage across the Meuse (P. 143). 

21. Mac Mahon’s Army leaves Chalons for Rheims (P. 148). 

22. The IV. Army (newly formed) commences the advance against Cha- 
lons (P. 144). 

23. Unsuccessful attack upon Verdun by the IV. Army (P. 144). Mac 

Mahon moves off from Rheims (P. 150). w 

24. Mac Mahon in Rcthel (P. 160). The bombardment of Btrasburg be- 
gins (P. 230). 

25. The III. Army takes Vitry le Fran<;ais (P. 151). In the night, the 
• German Armies receive orders to wheel to the right (P. 151). 

27. Mac Mahon in Chcnc-populcux (P. 160). Fight of Busancy (P. 151). 

28. Mac Mahon in ^^nne (P. 152). 

29. Fight at Nouart 154). In the night, the first parallel before Stras- 
burg is opened (P. 232). 

30. Engagement at Beaumont (P. 165). 

31. The surrounding advance by the Germans against Sedan (P. 158). 
Bazaine’s sortie against Prince Frederick Charles’s Army, Battle of 
Noisseville which lasts till midday on the 1st of September (P. 204-218). 

September. 

1. Battle of Sedan. The French army is thrown back into the fortress, 
and inclosed all round by the III. and IV. armies (P. 166-173). 

2. Capitulation of Sedan (P. 176). 

5. The royal hcad-(iuarters in Rheims (P. 283). 

9. Laon occupied. The citadel is blowm up (P. 284). 

12. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg invests Toul (P. 250). 

14. The royal head-quarters in Chateau-Thierry (P. 283). 

15. The royal head-quarters in Meaux (P. 283). 

19. Fight at Pctit-Bicestre. The V. and II. Bavarian corps repulse General 
Viiioy’s sortie (P. 286). 

Completion of the investment of Paris (P. 284). Commencement of 
negotiations between the Chancellor and J. Favre. Royal head-quarters 
in Ferri'eres (P. 270 and 289). 

23. Capitulation of Toul (P. 251). 

Combat at Villejuif to the south of Paris, sortie against the VI. Corps 
(P. 289). 

28. Capitulation of Strasburg (P. 236). 

30. General Vinoy’s sortie against tlie VI. Corps (P. 289). 

October. 

2. Bazainc’s sortie against Rummer’s Division (P. 222). 

4, Colonel von Alvenslebcn beats the French troops at the wood of St. 
Hilaire and occupies Epernon (P. 291). Prince Albert of Prussia re- 
connoitres from Toury towards Orldans and notes the French Loire 
Army (P. 291). 

5. General von Dcgenfeld’s fight at Raon PEtape (P. 369). Fight of the 6th 
Cavalry Brigade at Pacy to the west of Paris (P. 290). 

7. General von dcrTann marches ||pfrom Paris towards the south (P. 292), 
Bazainc’s sortie against Rummer’s Division (P, 222). 

9 . Gambetta’s arrival in Tours (P. 292), 
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October. ^ 

9, . Investment of Neu-Breisach (P. 240). 

* 11. General von dcr Tann occupies Orleans (P. 325). 

12* Commencement of the bombardment of Soissons (P. 252). 

General von Werder in Epinal (P. 370). •> 

13. General Vinoy’s sortie against Clamart, Chatillon , and Bagneux 
(P. 293). 

St. Cloud is set on fire by the cannonade of the French (P. 294). 

15* Capitulation of Soissons (P. 252). 

ID. Beginning of the bombardment of Sehlcttstadt (P. 239). 

Combat round Chateaudun (P. 325). 

20. General Yoi|||Wcrdcr in Vesoul (P. 370). 

21* Sortie against the V. Army Corps (P. 294). 

32. Fight on the Oignon, at Etuz and Cussey. General von Werder beats 
the French south-eastern army (P. 371). 

34. Capitulation of the fortress of Schlettstadt (P. 239). 

General von Werder at Gray (P. 372). 

27. 4i)apitulation of Metz (P. 296). 

38* The French take the village of Le Bourgct^lo the north of Paris. 
(P. 295). 

30. The. 2nd Garde-Infantry Division re-take Le Bourget (P. 295). 

Thiers negotiates in Versailles (P. 297). • 

31. General von Werder occupies Dijon (P. 374). 

November. 

3. Beginning of the bombardment of Ncii-Breisach and Fort Mortier 
(P. 240), 

3. The investment of Belfort begun (P. 381). 

6. The armistice negotiations are broken off (P. 298). 

7. Fort Mortier capitulates (P. 241). 

General von Manteuffel marches from Metz (P. 352). 

8. Capitulation of Verdun (P. 254). 

General von der Tann evacuates Orleans (P. 327). 

9. Fight at Coulmiers between General von der Tann and General 
d’Aurellc do Paladines (P. 327). 

10. Neu-Breisach capitulates (P. 241). 

11. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin takes the command against 
d’Aurelle (P. 331). 

U5. The Grand Duke marches to the west (P. 331). 

17. Fight of the 17th Division at Dreux (P. 331). 

18. Fight of the 22nd Division at Chatcauneuf (P. 331). 

31. The 22nd Division occupies La Loupe (P. 331). 

General von Manteuffel occupies Ham (P. 363). 

32. The Grand Duke oc^Ppies Nogent le Rotrou (P. 332). 

The bombardment of Thionville begun (P. 246). 

23. Completion of the investment of^elfort (P. 383). 

34. Manteuffcl’s advanco^ guard fights at Quesnel and Mdzibres (P. 353). 
Thionville capitulates (P. 246). 

The Grand Duke reaches La Fertd Bernard (P. 332). . 

Fights of the X. Army Corps against the right wing of the French 
Loire Army at Ladon, Maizieres, and Bois commun (P. 334). 

26. Capitulation of La Fbre (P. 255). 

37. Battle of Amiens. General von Manteuffel beats General B'arre (P. 353). 

38. The Parisians occupy Mont AvrA (P. 300). 

Engagement at Beaune Ln Rolanue; the X. Army Corps repulses the 
attack of the French IHth and 20th Corps (P. 336)r. 
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NoTember. 

General von ManteuiTel occupies Amiens (P. 366). 

29* Sortie by the Parisians against the positions of the VI. Armv Corps 
(P. 301). 

30« Great sortie by the Parisians against the south-east front (P. 301 f.). ' 
Brie and Champigny remain in possession of the French. 

December. 

1. The Parisians strengthen themselves at Brie and Champigny (P. 304). 
General von Mantcufl'cl commences the inarch upon Rouen (P. 356). 

2. The Saxons and Wurtembergers , supported by the II. and VI. Army 
Corps fight round Brie and Champigny (P. 306). 

Beginning of the combat at Orleans between Prinw Frederick Charles 
and General d’Aurelle. Fight at Orgbres, Patay, Poupry, Loigny 
(P. 337). 

3. The Parisians retire upon the right bank of the Marne (P. 307). 
Combats at Chevilly and Chilleurs near Orleans (P. 339). 

The bombardment of Belfort begun (P. 383). 

4. Combats at Ccr^ttcs and Gidy. Retreat *of the French in two se- 
parate bodies (P. 340). 

5. Prince Frederick Charles occupies Orleans (P. 340). 

6. General von Mantcuffel occupies Rouen*(P. 357). 

8. Engagement at Bcaugcncy. The Grand Duke beats General Chanzy 
(P. 341). 

9. The Grand Duke occupies Bouvalet and Cernay (P. 342). 

Occupation of Dieppe by one of ManteufFePs detachments (P. 367). 

10. General Chanzy is forced to retreat upon Vendome (P. 342). 

12. Pfalzburg capitulates (P. 244). 

The bombardment of Montmedy begun (P. 247). 

13. Prince Frederick Charles’s march against Vendome (P. 342). 

Montmddy capitulates (P. 247). 

15. Engagement on the Loir between Prince Frederick Charles and Ge- 
neral Chanzy (P. 342). 

16. Prince Frederick Charles occupies Vendome (P. 343). 

18. Fight «at Nuits. The Baden Division beats the French under Cremer 
(P. ,378). 

19. Prince Frederick Charles takes up a position of observation at Orleans 
(P. 343). 

21. Sortie by the Parisians against the Garde-Corps and the Saxons (P. 309). 
23. Battle on the Hallue. General von Manteuft’el beats General Faidherbc 
(P. 359). 

27. Commencement of the artillery attack upon Paris. Bombardment of 
Mont Avron (P. 310). 

Combats at Montoire and La Chartre in the neighbourhood of Ven- 
dome (P. 344). 

28. Combat at Longpre (Northern Army) (P. 361). 

29. Occupation of Mont Avron by the Saxons (P. 311). 

30. Combat at Souchez (Northern Army) (P. 361). 

31. Combat of the 20th Division at VendOrae (P. .344). 

The castle Robert le Diable in Normandy is stormed (P. 362). 

January 1871. 

2. M&ieres capitulates (P. 248). 

The bombardment of P<ironn^^gun (P. 256). 

2-3. Combats at Bapaume. FaidWbe’s attacks repulsed by General von 
Goben (P. 362). 
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January* 

4 * General von Bentheim scatters the French troops upon the left bank 
of the Seine near Bouen (P. 864). 

5* The southern attack upon Paris begun. Bombardment of the southern 
forts (P. 312). 

Bocroy taken by a coup de main (P. 249). 

The advance upon Le Mans begun (P. 344). 

6 - 12 * Combats against General Chanzy, which end with his complete defeat, 
and the occupation of Le Mans (P. 345). 

8* 'The bombardment of the city of Paris begun (P. 315). 

9. Engagement at Villersexel. General von Werder stops Bourbaki’s 
march by a^ank attack (P. 387). 

Capitulation of P^ronne (P. 256). 

10 * Sortie by the Parisians against Clamart (P. 317). 

18« Sortie by the Parisians against Mcudon and Clamart as well as against 
Le Bourget (P. 317). 

14 * The camp of Conlie near Le Mans is found forsaken (P. 350). 

16 - 17 . Battle of Belfort. .BourbakPs repeated attacks upon General von 
Werder*s position on the Lisaine arc beaten back (P. 888). 

16 * The bombardment of Longwy begun (P. 248). 

19 * Great sortie by the Parisians against Versailles (P. 317). 

General von Hartmann occupies Tours (P. 351). 

Battle of St. Quentin. General von Goben beats General Faidherbe 
(P. 364). 

21 * The bombardment of St. Denis begun (P. 319). 

28* Commencement of the armistice-negotiations (P. 320). 

25 . Longwy capitulates (P. 248). 

26 - 27 * At 12 o’clock at night firing at Paris ceases (P. 320). 

28 * Conclusion of the convention of Versailles, which includes the capi- 
tulation of Paris (P. 321). 

29 « Fights at Sombacourt and Chaffois. Manteuffel beats the advanced troops 
of the French eastern army (P. 398). 

30* Fight at Frasne. The French eastern army is forced still nearer to 
the Swiss frontier ^P. 398). 

31 * General von Mahb^ifel occupies Ste, Marie. Fight at Vaifx (P. 399). 

February* ^ 

1 , Fight at Pontarliel with the eastern army retreating into Switzerland 
(P. 399). 

16* Fall of Belfort (P. 400). 
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